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NATIVE LIFE IN INDIA.’ 


‘Tuts book is a curious and valuable 
picture of native life in India, under 
the rajahs, during the first twenty 
years of the present century, when 
the East India Company was fast 
gaining the upper hand. 

The original author was a Mr. 
Hockley, who belonged to the Bom- 
bay Civil Service, and served under 
the Commissioners in the Deccan 
(Southern India), and in the Judge’s 
Court, at Broach. He fell under 
a cloud, left the service, and died in 
obscurity. Sir Bartle Frere says, in 
his Introduction, ‘‘ When I was first 
at Poona, many stories were current 
of the practical and other jokes with 
which he exercised the patience of 
the older and steadier officers in the 
Deccan Commission. This novel, 
which was published by Whitaker, 
in 1826, is the only production of 
his pen which I have met with, and 
I have not even been able to verify 
the date of his death.” Yet this 
book was a success among those 
capable of estimating it, for Sir Bartle 
Frere tells us it was received as a 
late and authentic picture of native 
Indian society. “I well remember 
my gratitude to a friend who recom- 








1 Pandurang Hari; or Memoirs of a Hindoo. With an Introductory Preface by Sir 


mended it to me, with ‘ Haji Baba” 
and the ‘ Kuzzilbash,’ as the only 
books he could find which gave any 
idea of what would now be called 
the inner life of Orientals.” How- 
ever, Mr. Hockley’s production— 
like many other worthy books, lack- 
ing interest for that frivolous public 
which only seeks amusement for an 
idle hour—passed into oblivion, until 
recently Dr. George Birdwood recom- 
mended its republication. The pub- 
lishers, we are told, were indebted 
to the liberality of Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, for one of the few copies 
which could be traced by Captain 
Meadows Taylor in any library with 
which he was acquainted in the 
United Kingdom. The reproduc- 
tion of Pandurang’s adventures, Sir 
Bartle Frere believes, will now be 
of use to thoughtful Englishmen, as 
well as Hindoos, who interest them- 
selves with questions relating to the 
progress, social, political, and moral, 
of Indian nations in modern times. 

The pictures drawn by Pandurang 
of Hindoos and Mahommedans de- 
scribe a state of society so hideoudly 
disorganised, and of morals so base, 
that they seem incredible as related 
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of a period so near to our own, at 
which they would at once be con- 
demned as enormously exaggerated 
or entirely untrue. But Sir Bartle 
Frere draws an important and en- 
couraging inference :—“ If, then, Pan- 
durang’s be, as I believe them to be, 
substantially correct representations 
of the state of things in these pro- 
vinces only two generations ago, it 
is clear that the country and people 
to which they relate possess enor- 
mous inherent power of recovery 
from a state of debasement which 
would shock any educated native at 
the present moment. A knowledge 
of the greatness, as well as rapidity, 
of the changes which have taken place 
may inspire fresh hope in those who 
are sanguine regarding the future 
progress of native society ; while the 
same facts may moderate the self- 
satisfaction of some of our young 
native friends, who, not having any 
personal knowledge of the depth of 
degradation to which society had 
sunk during previous generations of 
anarchy and misrule, are apt to be- 
lieve intelligent foreigners’ estimate 
of their country and people to be 
tinged with prejudice, or clouded by 
ignorance.” 

The machinery adopted by the 
author is ingenious. He was travel- 
ling in the Deccan, when he had the 
singular good fortune to meet with 
an intelligent, disinterested native, 
the best specimen of the kind he 
had ever seen, whose society was 
a thing of value, in proportion to its 
extraordinary rarity in that part of 
the world. In the conversations 
which frequently took place—‘“ con- 
versations which will be remembered 
to the last hour of life with pleasure” 
—more knowledge of the people of 
Hindostan was gleaned than could 
have been acquired by the longest 
residence in the country, in the 
character of a simple observer. 
Speaking, one day, of the govern- 
ments of India, and the number of 
small states into which it was and is 
divided, the friendly Hindoo men- 
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tioned that the succession to these 
petty sovereignties was often a sub- 
ject of quarrel and bloodshed, causing 
much unhappiness to the pcople. 
Just claims had been made by indi- 
viduals whose lives were spent in 
the lowest occupations in search of 
subsistence, or who had been driven 
into concealment to secure their own 
existence; the reigning despot en- 
deavouring to keep down all claim- 
ants to the throne, or one of them 
endeavouring to prosecute to de- 
struction another who might be 
nearer than himself to a musnud of 
which the speedy vacation was ex- 
pected. From these hints was de- 
rived the plot of this novel, and in 
such a field, no doubt, there are ex- 
cellent materials for effective ro- 
mance. ‘The hero, Pandurang Hari, 
is an unfortunate prince, whose 
father was the nearest heir to the 
Rajah of Satarah, but was driven 
into concealment, as a goatherd, to 
preserve his life from the evil designs 
of a brother, who sought to supplant 
him in the succession to the throne. 
This brother persecutes and seeks 
to assassinate the young prince, his 
nephew, all through the story, and 
there are many hairbreadth escapes 
and exciting adventures. A little 
more artistic treatment would have 
wrought out a fascinating narrative ; 
but as it is, the development is de- 
fective, and the links of the story 
are broken and confused. This is, 
however, of little consequence, as 
the value of the book consists en- 
tirely in sketches of Indian life and 
character. In this light we proceed 
to view it. ‘The real object that the 
writer had at heart was not to write 
a fine novel, but to depict the na- 
tives in their true colours, to show 
a people governed for ages by the 
most despotic barbarians, ground 
into the dust by a host of lesser na- 
tive officials, and steeped in the 
most deplorable ignorance and super- 
stition.. “ Meanness, cunning, cow- 
ardice, and self-interest, are almost 
necessary, under such a system, to 
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carry on existence, and these have 
been their resources for ages.” He 
goes further; he says, “ From the 
rajah to the ryot, with the interme- 
diate grades, they are ungrateful, in- 
sidious, cowardly, unfaithful, and re- 
vengeful.” 

Sir Bartle Frere differs from this 
sad estimate of Maharatta character, 
while admitting the truth of the de- 
tails. He thinks the author a keen- 
sighted, quick-witted man, who 
readily apprehended the leading 
characteristics of what he saw and 
heard ; but who shared, with the 
great majority of his official country 
men, in the difficulty of arriving at 
important opinions regarding the 
motives and feelings of his native 
associates. 

Sir Bartle Frere points out the 
difficulty of foreigners in judging 
aright evr language and customs. 
‘And we may observe that even our 
neighbours across the Channel fall 
into most absurd errors when writing 
of English society. “What large 
allowance must be made for defective 
powers, and opportunities of ob- 
servation, in any judgment of Euro- 
pean judgment of native Indian 
character, will be apparent to any 
one who reflects how little weight 
he would attach to unfavourable 
opinions of his own countrymen, 
expressed by foreigners of experience 
as limited in time, or extent of 
range, as we know must be the case 
with many Europeans who, from 
a brief tour, or a few years of official 
experience, pronounce, ¢v-cathedra, 
very sweeping judgments on native 
Indian society and morals.” 

Mr. Hockley represents the reli- 
gious Brahmin as ‘in reality selfish, 
vicious, and intent only upon blind- 
ing the credulous for his own ends. 
So, in this country, one sometimes 
hears prejudiced persons stigmatising 
the professors of some sect opposed 
to their own, or which they cannot 
understand. ‘There may be Brah- 
min hypocrites, as there may be 
Methodist or Roman Catholic hypo- 
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crites ; but the profound reality of 
the ancient superstitions of the 
Hindoos have been proved again 
and again before the face of the 
whole world ;—the famous greasing 
of the cartridges excited the whole 
race to rebellion ; and intense com- 
motion was excited among all classes 
of the Hindoo race throughout India, 
high and low, civil and military, 
when Sir J. Lawrence, for sanitary 
reasons, prohibited the throwing of 
dead bodies into the sacred Hoogly 
river. Sailing one day from Calcutta 
up the Hoogly to the viceregal re- 
treat of Barrackpoor, Sir J. Lawrence 
met a corpse floating down on the 
broad expanse of the river, and pre- 
sently gave orders to abate the nui- 
sance. And also he decreed the 
removal of the Burning Ghat, or place 
of cremation, from the beach of the 
river, where it had stood from time 
immemorial. But the religious feel- 
ings of the Hindoo race would not 
permit the decrees. An eminent 


Hindoo said at a public meeting :-— 


“T do not believe that my future 
salvation depends in any way on the 
manner in which my final rites may 
be performed, but there are millions 
of my countrymen who do think so, 
and in their interest I stand here 
to protest against this outrage on 
their feelings.” 

The author’s introduction to the 
original edition of Pandurang Hari 
does not spare the Hindoo in any 
way. Let him “be seen at vari- 
ance with his neighbours, or in any 
situation where his hatred is excited, 
and he will be found relentless in 
his anger, and cowardly in his re- 
venge. Watch him at a moment 
when he has a chance of turning 
a single rupee, by almost any means, 
and let it be said, if his disregard of 
all but his object, his meanness and 
duplicity in pursuing it, can be ex- 
ceeded!” Just so our ancestors of 
the dark ages pronounced against 
the Jews. This state of things is 
everywhere the result of oppression 
of a susceptible people, who find 
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money their only means of power. 
But we should never forget that the 
Hindoos, like the Jews, are a people 
whose history reaches back to the 
remotest time ; indeed, long before 
the Pyramids were built, natives of 
India were a civilised and magnifi- 
cent people. We cannot tell whether 
the Modern Hindoos are direct de- 
scendants of the old race, whether 
their castes representdifferent nations 
of antiquity, or one nation ; but this 
we know, that these Orientals—with 
their time-worn traditions and super- 
Stitions—are entitled to forbearance 
and patient sympathy. 

When ancient Babylon was in 
its glory, Hindostan flourished. The 
land was covered with rich crops ; 
Indian workers in cotton, and silk, 
and fine wool, in silver, and gold, and 
gems, produced fabrics of wondrous 
delicacy and beauty; architects 
and sculptors constructed works, 
many of which exist still, after 


thousands of years; princes and 
nobles dwelt in gorgeous palaces, 


arrayed themselves in the glorious 
productions of their looms, and made 
their persons dazzling with gold and 
precious stones ; poets sang the ex- 
ploits of their ancestors, philoso- 
phers pursued metaphysical inquiry 
and ingenious speculation, and story- 
tellers charmed away dull care. 

But we’ descend from a splendid 
antiquity to contemplate the natives 
of India in the nineteenth century, as 
pictured by the Hindoo adventurer, 
Pandurang Hari. The author repre- 
sents himself as only the editor and 
translator of a M.S. written in the 
Mahratta tongue, brought to him by 
his native friend, who said, “ As you 
wish to be acquainted with some of 
the adventures of the better class of 
natives, and with the Mahratta cha- 
racter in particular, this will enable 
you to form your own opinion, and 
show them as they are. You will 
discover the shifts and modes of 
subsistence which even the highest 
castes may be driven to adopt, and 
the strange vicissitudes of life often 
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occurring in a country where every- 
thing depends upon the will of su- 
periors in power—where, except in 
religious observances and customs, 
there is a constant change, and the 
rajah of to-day may be the ryot of 
to-morrow.” 

The story opens just after the evil- 
minded uncle of the young prince, 
defeated in an attempt at assassina- 
tion, casts the boy of four or five 
years old under the feet of a troop 
of bullocks and horses, whence he 
is rescued, and becomes the favourite 
of a Mahratta chief. 

The red mark of a true Hindoo 
had been discovered on his fore- 
head—“ had I been of a different 
caste—that of Choomar or Sadra, for 
example—I should have been left to 
starve.” The boy was trained by the 
subordinates of the chief to deceive 
and oppress the poor. The process 
was easy. So long as he possessed 
the master’s favour he might behave 
as he pleased to inferiors. When 
a youth of sixteen, advanced in his 
studies, and permitted to sort and 
direct despatches for the corcoon or 
chief clerk, he saw himself a_per- 
son of wonderful consequence in 
the eyes of his lord’s dependants, 
Numerous servants offered—as ink- 
stand-bearer, umbrella-carrier, slip- 
per-bearer, &c.— Pandurang, or Pan- 
doo, as he he was called, accepted 
two, but was troubled how to pay 
their wages. The carcoon being 
consulted, laughed at the idea of 
of giving wages to those rascals. 
“No, no, Pandoo,” said he, “let 
them wait on you, and ina few years 
you may be able to provide for them 
under our government. However, 
as you may want money, it will be 
a good plan to get the Ma, ha, raj 
to grant you some to give these fel- 
lows, and you can keep it yourself.” 
So the w orthy clerk gradually initiated 
the youth into all the Mahratta 
roguery. ‘“ Pandoo, there is nothing 
in this world equal to rupees. Get 
them, and you will get everything.” 
Something like this has been heard, 
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we fancy, out of India. “Get money 
—honestly, if you can, but, get 
money.” 

The next advance of the young 
man is when he deals with suitors # 
the Ma, ha, raj, his benefactor, who 
trusts him implicitly. Sawunt Rao, 
having, like all of his order, cogni- 
sance of civil and military officers, 
finds himself at leisure to attend to 
those who have complaints to lay 
before him, and Pandoo is the-me- 
dium. He is addressed by an un- 
fortunate complainant. “I, of course, 
gave myself great airs, and roundly 
asserted that the Ma,ha,raj was 
sleeping, and would not be disturbed. 
The claimant seemed to know how 
to awaken both servant and master. 
Slipping a handful of rupees into my 
hand, he promised me double the 
amount if I succeeded.” Of course, 
then the suit washeard. Pandurang 
had to write the case. Unable as 


yet to put the words quickly together, 
“T went on scribbling anything that 


came uppermost, in place of the poor 
man’s story, and when I had done, 
I knew as little about it as before | 
began. Fortunately, I could see by 
my master’s air and manner he was 
as indifferent as myself.” The com- 
plainant was dismissed with pleasing 
assurances of receiving justice. Mah- 
rattas are sly and silky—vzery polite. 
Outside the wily youth won another 
bribe by pretending that his fingers 
were stiff with writing the long tale. 
“The cure was instantaneous. I 
promised him everything, and assured 
him that his enemy should be 
trampled to death by an elephant, 
if he desired it.” 

The suitor came again, by appoint- 
ment, bowing so low as to knock his 
forehead on the ground. He re- 
ceived more polite assurances and 
promises, afterwards renewed from 
day to day—but no justice. Day 
after day he came, until he became an 
annoyance, was rudely treated by 
the lower officials, and was unnoticed 
and shunned by the young man who 
hadbeen so heavily bribed. “Finally, 
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I angrily bade him return to his vil- 
lage, and trouble me no further, as 
the Ma,ha,raj would attend to the 
petition when it suited his conveni- 
ence. Hypathy gave mea look that 
spoke stronger things than language 
could do, and hurried from my pre- 
sence,” 

Later on in the book we are 
shown the contrast between this sort 
of justice and that under English 
law. And what a host of injuries, 
and woes, and bitter revengeful feel- 
ings, must the change have cleared 
away. The courts of the rajahs and 
their officers were full of lying, 
treachery, deceit, robbery, and heart- 
less cruelty. The present system of 
dealing out lawunder the English rule 
is orderly, impartial, disinterested, 
and firmly based on truth and right. 
The natives are therefore immensely 
benefited by English administration 
in civil suits. 

Bribery was as common, and more 
barbarous, in criminal cases, when 
Pandurang wrote. ‘lhe districts were 
farmed out, and as these petty rulers 
were compelled, from necessity, to 
raise money by every opportunity, 
they never neglected their interests 5 
for when a new district farmer had 
not been a month in his district, he 
was liable every hour to be super- 
seded by a successor, who had agreed 
to pay the Ma,ha,raj a higher sum 
for the office. ‘On this account 
the actual oc¢upant turned all rob- 
beries and murders to account, and 
never executed any who could pur- 
chase their lives, while the poor were 
sent into the other world without 
mercy.” All that state of affairs is now 
done with in British India. 

In the war between Holkar and 
Scindia we are shown other phases of 
corruption. Pandurang has to pay 
Holkar’s soldiers to encourage them 
for the approaching battle. ‘This is 
how it was done—premising that the 
men were “all lean kine, and too 
scantily fed to be much heavier than 
skeletons. Our horses were all in 
little better condition :”— 
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Pandurang had a list of names, 
but it was so incorrect as to be use- 
less. “The rogues took advantage 
of several of their names being 
alike, and I believe I paid some of 
them twice or thrice over. At the 
end of the payment there was a de- 
ficiency of money.” Of course, many 
unfortunate men were left unpaid 
—without food. These clamoured. 
“ Tt was in vain I explained. I was 
ordered (by his superiors) to make 
good the deficiency. This was just 
as possible for me to do as to raise 
a thunder-storm.” The jammahdar 
sends for him, and inquiring if there 
were sufficient arms and accoutre- 
ments for the troops, he is answered 
with delightful flattery: “ Never 
were men so well furnished.” Pan- 
durang had to think for himself in 
the matter. Then the jammahdar 
asked, in a low voice, and witha very 
significant look, if the pay were as 
plentiful as the arms and ammunition. 
“T told him every man had rupees 
enough to stuff his pillow with, if he 
chose, and that they were all in high 
spirits, eager for the battle.” Of 
course, when the battle came, the 
famished, ill-used 


creatures were 
scattered like chaff before the wind. 
One would think that in the late 
French war, some of Napoleon's 


heads of the army had taken hints 
from the Hindoos. The following 
passage shows how a spy was dealt 
with in the native camp :— 

“¥ had just concluded my supper, 
when I heard an unusual bustle out- 
side my tent, and was struck by 
hearing voices in all directions cry- 
ing out, ‘A jassoon, a jassoon! (a 
spy, aspy!) ‘Put irons upon him 
immediately,’ I exclaimed, and it 
was done. I repaired to the jam- 
mahdar to inform him of the dis- 
covery. He was half-asleep, and 
was angry at being disturbed for 
such a trifle. I asked his pardon, 
desiring to know what should be 
done with the spy. ‘Why, hang 
him instantly,’ he replied, and drop- 
ped again into his dose. I went 
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and issued the necessary orders, 
which were immediately carried into 
effect, and then retired to my bed, 
highly pleased at having so well 
completed my duty, and being per- 
fectly satisfied with my own con- 
duct.” 

A considerable portion of the book 
describes a dreadful sect of fanatics 
the Gosseins. 

Sir Bartle Frere, mentioning the 
Gossein community, and the ex- 
traordinary depravity of some of its 
members, observes that modern 
visitors to Poona might have diffi- 
culty in discovering a _ genuine 
Gossein, or the habitations of any 
of the sect. But forty years ago the 
Gossein Warra, or quarter, filled 
with their semi-fortified and sub- 
stantially-built houses, was one of 
the most conspicuous features in the 
old Mahratta city; and any one 
who was fond of talking to the 
natives regarding the olden time 
was, in those days, sure to hear 
endless stories of the wealth and 
the crimes of the original owners 
and inhabitants of those fort- 
which a few years ago 
looked so palatial amid the meaner 
houses of the surrounding town. He 
would be told of the enormous in- 
fluence of Gosseins in every grade 
of society during the reign of Bajee 
Row, of their secret springs of in- 
formation, and of the doings, heroic 
or criminal, of the chosen band of 
desperadoes of this sect, on which 
Bapoo Gokla, one of the few pa- 
triotic advisers of the last Peishwa, 
relied in his last despairing efforts to 
retrieve his falling fortunes. 

The novel describes the Gosseins 
as the pests of the neighbourhood 
where they reside. They profess 
poverty, but grasp at every good 
thing they can lay their hands upon. 
They never leave off importuning 
every class and order of people they 
see, and even threaten, if they find 
it will best answer their purpose, in 
case their rapacious demands are 
not satisfied. Pandurang is in an 


resses, 
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almost destitute condition, when he 
saves a Gossein from a burning hut. 
Thewretched creature had been stupi- 
fied with bang (opium), and is covered 
with ashes and dirt. Recovering, 
he persuades the friendless wanderer 
to become a Gossein, and equipped 
him after this fashion. ‘“ He pro- 
ceeded to grease me all over from 
head to foot, and then covered me 
with ashes and dirt. My hair he 
tied up on the crown of my head, 
then I had the staff of my order put 
into my hand, and the peacock’s tail, 
the wallet and leopard’s skin were 
slung over my shoulders.” 

They entered Poona through a 
street of banyan shops. “ ‘here is 
a harvest for us !” said Gabbage, and 
he sung out loudly before a grain 
shop—“ Ram, Budjunta Ram ; Sud- 
joo Budgelis Seeta Ram; Ram, 
Ram, Seeta Ram!” No money 
coming, he repeated the warning 
invocation, adding “ Rass, Pandoo, 
Rass ! (cut, Pandoo, cut).” He had 
provided the new Gossein with a 
very sharp knife, to draw across his 
arm, for the purpose of frightening 
people, “for it is considered as much 
as their lives are worth to be the 
means of spilling our blood.” The 
ingenious young Pandoo. however, 
relished profit but not pain, and 
when his instructor repeated, “‘ Cut, 
Pandoo, cut”—I said, “ Certainly, 
Ma, ha, raj,” and gave him a slice 
on the arm. He set up a dreadful 
howl, charged Pandoo before the 
people with attempting his life, for 
the sake of a few rupees, their joint 
property, which Pandoo carried 
about him and wished to possess. 
The imposter had seen a bag of 
rupees concealed about Pandurang’s 
waist when preparing him for street 
performances. These were now 
taken away by the Brahmin police ; 
the young man was stigmatised as a 
murderer, but, saved by the sanctity 
of his profession, was only ordered 
to quit Poona directly, which he 
gladly did. “I had thus the com- 
fort of being parted from the old im- 
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poster, Gabbage, and his professions. 
I had seen enough of both to dis- 
gust me. My first step was to wash 
myself from the filth in which I was 
covered, and cleanse my hair from the 
matted dirt Gabbage had plastered 
upon it. For this purpose I pro- 
ceeded to a large tank near the road, 
and bathed myself deliciously, never 
did weter seem so grateful to me.” 

The association of dirt with im- 
posture and extreme fanaticism has 
not been monopolised by the Hin- 
doos. In some communities of 
Christian professors a similar as- 
sociation has not been entirely un- 
known. Asceticism has refrained 
from soap and water and clean linen 
in hermit’s cells and elsewhere, and 
has even rejoiced in standing ex- 
posed upon a pillar for long years, 
covered in filth and vermin, idolised 
by admiring crowds, who discovered 
miraculous powers in the horrible 
“saint.” No Gossein could surpass 
that. 

Another specimen of the Gossein 
in the novel is the Sunyasse, a per- 
son who in misfortune forsakes all 
his family connections, to devote 
himself to some particular God. 
A note informs us that the Sunyasses 
are clothed in red, and wear high- 
heeled wooden shoes. But the Sun- 
yasse of the novel is a worse object. 
There is nothing new under the sun, 
the hellish rites of the witches in 
Macbeth, and their infernal caldron, 
are paralleled, and even surpassed 
in horror by the sketch of the con- 
secration of the uncle and cousin 
of Pandurang to the service of the 
idols of the Gossein cave. The 
father compels his son to go through 
the dreadful ordeal in the heart of 
a thick jungle, where the cave is 
situate. The picture is so curious, 
that although in parts unpleasant, 
we give it nearly in full. 

‘On entering this gloomy abode, 
my father vociferated, ‘ Ho! Baba— 

*Gossein Baba !’ upon which a meek, 
but hollow voice, answered, ‘ Hah 
b, hae,’ or ‘What bother?” Imme— 














diately on being admitted through a 
small wicket, my father fell down 
prostrate and kissed the feet of the 
venerable Sunyasse, and made me 
do the same. The old man raised 
us up, and gave us some rice to eat. 
He seemed a living skeleton, with- 
out teeth, and bent double from age 
and hardship; his hair was long, 
matted together, stained of a dirty- 
brown colour—his nails were as long 
as the talons of a bird of prey; one 
hand and arm remained erect over 
his head ; in fact, the arm was no 
longer a living member, owing to 
disuse, and the fixed position in 
which he had kept it for years, hav- 
ing vowed never to allow it to re- 
sume its natural, nor indeed any 
different position again. Pointed 
upwards from the shoulder to which 
it belonged with its shrivelled look, 
it had the effect of giving its owner 
a character not belonging to the race 
of men, strange and supernatural ; 
not a rag of clothing covered his 
frightful anatomy, and his shrivelled 
and dried skin was smeared from 
head to foot with dirt and ashes. 
By these mortifications he fancied 
he should propitiate the Deity. 
My father beheld him with reve- 
rential awe, and I, myself, with 
inexpressible disgust. In one cor- 
ner of the Sunyasse’s cave was Gun- 
putti, the idol, large, with an ele- 
phant’s trunk; and Mahadeo, and 
Porvati, his wife, were carved in the 
rock immediately opposite. Having 
eaten some rice, the old man began 
to mumble prayers in a sepulchral 
tone, then to fall on the ground be- 
fore the god, and keep dabbling in 
water. My father imitated him with 
the utmost exactness, and made me 
follow the example. I was heartily 
glad when these numerous cere- 
monies and their still more nume- 
rous genuflexions were ended, as 
the stones were painful to my bones. 
A dead silence now took place for 
full hour, the old Gossein breaking 
it by crying out as loud as his crazy 
voice would permit, the name of an 
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idol ‘ Mohadeo !’ and then desiring 
my father to respond, ‘Bom Mo- 
hadeo! They continued for another 
hour calling out these names, until 
both were exhausted. As soon as 
the old Gossein had recovered a 
little, he rang a small bell, trimmed 
a lamp, and bade us follow him into 
an inner cell, where stood the figure 
of Siva, the Destroyer. Nine times 
they had to fall down before the 
idol. “Then the old wretch pre- 
sented us with a copper vessel filled 
with blood—whether human or not 
I cannot say to this day. We were 
directed to take each a mouthful, 
and squirt it into the idol’s face. 
My father obeyed with great gravity 
—sixteen times ;” but the son, ab- 
horing the disgusting oblation, and 
compelled to imitate, very naturally 
came to grief in his performance. 
He was twice felled to the ground, 
Siva was defiled, and an hour was 
spent in purifying the idol from 
the effects of the youth’s mishap. 
Water, oil, sandal-wood, and red 
ochre were applied, and cocoa-nuts 
presented, with many muttered 
prayers and moanings, then the three 
returned to the outer apartment of 
the cave. The old pagan next pro- 
duced a caldron, lit a fire, and 
poured into the vessel, water, blood, 
resin, oil, ghee (clarified butter), 
and rice. He then sprinkled brim- 
stone into the fire, the blue flame of 
which, shining upon his countenance, 
gave me a full view of its cadaverous 
hideousness, and so horrible and 
ghastly a being till then I had never 
beheld. Terror crept coldly over 
me ; my heart was chilled by secret 
fear ; and I was impressed with the 
idea that he was not a creature of 
this world. Even my father’s hard- 
ened countenance bore an expres- 
sion of awe and wonder at the 
sight.” 

Then follows the consecration of 
a “sacred string” worn by Brah- 
mins, Gosseins, and many other 
Hindoos. It was “made of horse- 
hair and fine cetton, dipped in the 
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frightful caldron bythe old Sunyasse,” 
who muttered blessings or curses—I 
could not tell which. He: then, 
with a pair of tongs, drawing it from 
the caldron, bathed it in blood, drew 
it through his toes, and then soused 
it once more in the charmed pot, 
where he suffered it to remain about 
half-an-hour. Then taking off the 
caldron, he poured its contents at 
the feet of the idol Gunputti, leaving 
the string at the bottom of the pot, 
and then cutting it in two pieces, 
one longer than the other. These 
being secured on the persons of the 
two new devotees, they were in- 
formed that, as long as those sacred 
strings were preserved pure and en- 
tire, and never removed from their 
bodies, they should live in perfect 
security, safe from the attacks of 
enemies, and unhurt by the shafts 
of malice, or even the incantations 
of witchcraft. But this important 
investment was strengthened by 
another, some of the old Sunyasse’s 
hair mingled with that of the elder 
proselyte, who was told that as long 
as he wore it, interwoven with his 
own, all his schemes, objects, and 
desires, should prosper. ‘The long 
ceremonial was now concluded :— 
“We stripped by his order, and were 
rubbed over with ashes from the fire 
over which the cauldron had been 
heated.” ‘Their eyebrows were 
smeared with ochre, and daubs of 
red paint added here and there by 
way of finish, Completely meta- 
morphosed, the father and son set out 
on their travels, after making salaams 
to the holy man. “I was much 
coneerned to see my father in his 
present circumstances. Before, he 
had a manly, war-like appearance ; 
now he looked a most mean, abject 
wretch, covered with filth and 
ashes.” 

The Pindarees are another remark- 
able class of natives graphically 
sketched in this novel. ‘They were 
originally a body of irregular horse 
attached to the Mahommedan ar- 
mies, They became afterwards an 


organised troop of marauders, en- 
gaged in plundering expeditions ; but 
this band was ultimately broken up 
by the Marquis of Hastings, and 
now one would find it as difficult to 
discover a genuine robbers’ cave in 
the Deccan, as a jungle-cave in 
which such a scene of Gossein 
devilry could be enacted as that just 
described. But Sir Bartle Frere 
shows us that the disappearance of 
the robber strongholds has only been 
recent. In remote districts they lin- 
gered long. Some of the old Bud- 
dhist cave-temples, which are scat- 
tered so plentifully along the whole 
range of the Western ghauts, were 
used as robber retreats, and thirty 
years ago, robber-caves might have 
been found within a walk or ride of 
the now fashionable sanitarium of 
Mahabuleshwar, close to roads now 
frequented by English nurses and 
their infantile charges, and within 
sight of plantations of chinchona 
plants brought from the Andes by 
Clements Markham. “One such cave 
in the laterite rock, overlooking the 
ancient road from Wace to the sacred 
sources of the Krishna and its sister 
rivers, just where the road branches 
to the fortress of Pretaghur, and to 
the seaport of Mhar, though now in 
the heart of the hill station, was 
pointed out to me some years ago by 
one of the elders of the Gaolees 
(hill herdsman), as the place where, in 
his father’s time, a robber band, with 
which the poor hill herdsmen dared. 
not meddle, used to watch for pil- 
grims, merchants, or stray soldiers, 
and to pounce on any convoy which 
appeared, as viewed from their 
eagle’s nest, to be incapable of re- 
sistance. The cave was spacious, 
well furnished with fireplaces and 
platforms for sleeping, and rude cup- 
board-like recesses, and could have 
comfortably sheltered fifty men un- 
observed, within watching distance 
of the ancient track over the hills: 
Similar caves are found in many 
parts of the same laterite range, 
which bounds the well-wooded and 
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beautiful valley of the Koina, be- 
tween Mahabaleshwar and the Chip- 
loon ghaut; and some of them as 
late as 1846, when the valley was 
still one of the most secluded in the 
Deccan, and afforded permanent re- 
fuge, not only to active robbers, but to 
fugitives of society, who found in 
their recesses the shelter denied to 
them in more populous districts. 
Three or four such solitary outlaws, 
possibly the last of their kind, were 
coaxed into Satara by the head man 
of one of the little forest villages, 
and furnished with a safe-conduct 
from the resident, securing them 
from molestation, so long as they 
obeyed the law. All of these poor 
creatures had the quick observant 
glance, the attentive ear, and more 
or less the general air of wild animals 
rather than of men. Oneof them, who 
told me he believed he had lived 
in these rocky fastnesses for four- 
teen years, had fled from his home 
after slaying a man in a fit of jealousy. 
He described his life as one of 
almost unendurable suffering and 
privation, dependent for all necessa- 
ries of life (beyond what the roots 
and berries of the jungle afforded), 
on the precarious hospitality of the 
poor villages scattered along the 
banks of the river in the narrow val- 
ley. The villagers, partly probably 
from fear, partly from compassion, 
never denounced him, and at harvest 
time always left small offerings of 
grain, or a cast-off blanket, or pair of 
sandals within his reach; but they 
rarely noticed or spoke to him, and 
treated him much as one possessed 
by some evil spirit, whom they hardly 
dared to aid, still less to drive away. 
Occasionally a shooting party, in 
search of bears, or Sambur deer, 
would fill him with terror, as he 
watched them from the rocks over- 
hanging the valley; but the native 
beaters made a point of not noticing 
him, and he had never, till I saw 
him, confronted a white man close 
enough to speak to him. Forty 
years earlier, I have no doubt these 
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same rocks would have afforded re- 
fuge to such robbers as Pandurang 
describes; and the skirts of the 
ghauts, and the Vindya and Sun- 
troona ranges, doubtless abound in 
similar valleys possessed of similar 
robber-strongholds. 

Here is one sketch of the Pin- 
darees from the novel. “ We arrived 
at last within three days march of 
Kandeish, and were plodding 
through jungles and ditches, when 
we heard the sound of horses’ feet, 
and had soon cause for alarm when 
a horde of Pindarees rushed to- 
ward us. In an instant they began 
searching our persons, and not find- 
ing any plunder, we indulged the 
hope we should be suffered to de- 
part, when the chief of the party 
ordered our arms to be tied behind 
us, and bade us follow the troop. 
Resistance was vain, and we were 
led like three malefactors by one of 
the troopers. They now penetrated 
a very thick bamboo jungle. A 
dreadful storm arose while we were 
in the midst of it. The thunder 
rattled and roared over our heads, 
and the lightning, shedding for an 
instant an intense brightness, left 
the darkness between every flash 
tenfold more deep. Now it seemed 
to run along the furniture of the 
horses, or from rider to rider, hang- 
ing about their arms, and standing 
on their sword-points. One man 
was struck dead, and another lost 
his sight. The rain came down in 
torrents, and the violence of the 
wind caused the tall bamboos to 
bend almost to the earth, creaking 
and cracking with a singular, and at 
times a mournful sound, which 
added to the impressive effect of 
the scene. ‘There was but one path 
through the jungle; so that to mis- 
take our way, even under these cir- 
cumstances, was not easy. After a 
long exposure to the fury of the 
storm, we arrived at the gate of a 
low and ruined fortress. Our party 
hailed its inmates, and we were 
answered by the sound of a large 
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nugarrah (kettle-drum) placed over 
the gateway. The doors were quickly 
opened, and we entered into shelter. 
The horses of the troop were tied up 
in sheds projecting from the walls of 
the great court-yard, and we were 
led up a narrow staircase, until we 
reached a spacious apartment, illu- 
minated by a single iron lamp. A 
fire was immediately kindled, and 
supper got ready. ‘The troop con- 
sisted of one hundred ; fifty of these 
‘onstituted the party with which we 
unfortunately fell in. To gratify the 
appetites of the band, a large wooden 
bow! filled with rice was brought in 
and placed in the midst, from 
whence all fed indiscriminately, and 
without ceremony in regard to caste. 
We were consequently obliged to 
wait until the Pindarees were all 
satisfied, and then we were told we 
might devour what they had left. 
To us, who were totally unaccus- 
tomed to such impure feeding, the 
idea of touching a dish from which 
an indiscriminate rabble had fed was 
inconceivably disgusting. We there- 
fore refused the proferred honour, 
begging to be allowed a little raw 
rice, to cook as we pleased.” ‘They 
obtained this favour through one of 
the guards, who proved to be Pan- 
darang’s old inkstand bearer, when 
he was in his boyhood. “ He told 
us we were expected to enlist 
in the troop and become Pin- 
darees, and endeavoured to persuade 
us to agree, as a contrary course 
might cost us our lives. We occu- 
pied one corner of the great room, 
where we cooked and soon devoured 
our rice. The storm had abated 
without, though the rain continued 
to beat against the walls of the 
building. The horde seemed well 
supplied with liquor, which we 
learned was a prize lately seized 
from some bullock-drivers of Bom- 
bay. Orders were given by the 
Cmef of the troop that we should 
be secured in a small room, and 
that our three guards were to sleep 
in the apartment.” This arrange- 
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ment leads to story-telling, each of 
the three Pindarees telling his story 
in Arabian Nights’ fashion. The 
reader who peruses this Indian 
robber sketch may call to mind 
the very similar capture of recent 
English travellers in Greece, by a 
robber band who a few days after, 
barbarously and in cold blood, 
murdered the principals of the party 
in their power. 

The principal native ruler of the 
Deccan, the Peishwa, falls from his 
throne in the novel, and we have a 
striking glimpse of him at a critical 
juncture, and of how he was re- 
garded and treated by the lesser 
functionaries. The passage is clever 
and telling :— 

“TI found the Potail a very com- 
municative person, and well versed 
in public affairs. We entered on 
politics, and the state of the war 
(between the Peishwa and the Eng- 
lish). ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘poor Bad- 
jerao (the Peishwa) is like a hunted 
hare. He never sleeps two nights 
in the same place. ‘The very idea 
of the Toope Wallas (the English) 
being near him makes him issue 
orders for marching; so that his 
men, cattle, and elephants, are 
jaded to death.’ His downfall 
being alluded to—‘ Downfall!’ I in- 
quired with surprise. ‘Do you 
imagine him to be indeed ruined, 
and that all hope is gone of his 
being reseated on the musnud of 
Poona?’ ‘He is ruined past re- 
demption,’ said the Potail. ‘ Poona 
is wrested from the Peishwa, Saindeer 
is defeated at Abeidpoor, and Asse- 
ghur is about to be stormed. We 
must all now become ryots (cultiva- 
tors) of the Toope Wallas.’ ‘We 
must all, then, do the best we can, I 
replied. ‘ We shall find ourselves 
more peaceable, and they who will 
labour will have their reward. The 
thieves and turbulent will be kept 
quiet. We must submit to what we 
cannot avoid. The spear of the Pin- 
daree will be changed into the plough- 
share of the coombie cultivator,’ 
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‘ That is veryetrue,’ said the Potail ; 
* but what is to become of our vene- 
rable Brahmins, and our men of 
rank? What will they say to lose 
their offices, and be circumscribed 
in their power? Their pensions, 
their profits, and jagers (grants of 
land), will be curtailed and regulated, 
if not taken away. ‘The Toope 
Wallas may manage tolerably well 
as governors ; but the worst thing is, 
they will never allow any bellies but 
their own to be filled.’ ‘ You potails, 
coolcunnies, &c., will no doubt even 
under your new masters, continue to 
reap tolerable harvests.’ ‘It is true, 
we may for a year or two,’ said the 
Potail ; ‘but after that time I fear 
the ryots (peasant cultivators) will 
begin to lose their respect for our 
authority, and to comprehend that 
they can have their complaints at- 
tended to. Farewell, then, our 
ancient and established usages—our 
golden times of prosperity! There 
will be no farming out of districts 
then ; no agreeing with a coombie 
for half his produce, and getting 
three-fourths ; no fees, no fines, no 
bargaining with soutars and bankers 
to keep the coombies eternally in 
their books. We must not flog them, 
and torture, after the manner of our 
fathers, those who are obnoxioyis to 
us. It will be a new state of things ; 
I think the oldest always best.’ ‘I 
have learned,’ I replied, ‘ that there 
are people who have other opinions 
upon those subjects; but I confess 
I am not competent to enter into an 
argument upon them. I wish you 
success, most heartily, my friend. 
May your undertakings flourish, and 
your country also ! 

“An unusual bustle was heard in 
thevillage, and an hircarrah on acam- 
el rode up, calling out, ‘ The Peish- 
wa! The Peishwa! Provisions, pro- 
visions ! or your heads shall answer.’ 
The Potail was in great consterna- 
tion, and promised to do all in his 
power towards assisting the fugitive 
prince. A sumptuous palanquin, 
borne by eight bearers, who appeared 
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ready to fall to the earth from fatigue, 
came up directly afterwards. The 
Peishwa alighted from it, and rushed 
into the potail’s house. He threw 
himself in despair on the ground, 
wailing bitterly. How different from 
his appearance when I last saw him 
in his palace, surrounded by Brah- 
mins and officers, train-bearers and 
courtiers, in all the insolence of 
power! Then I trembled in his 
presence. Now I looked on the 
once awful Peishwa with pity and 
contempt, and thought how a little 
time since he strutted in his kinkobs 
and diamonds, like a gaudy peacock. 
He was deeply humbled, even to 
the very dust, watering the cow- 
dunged floor of the potail’s house 
with tears of repentance and dis- 
tress. His few attendants, as miser- 
able as himself, were worn out with 
long marching. They came, how- 
ever, to his side, imploring him to 
arise, and rouse up his spirits, puffing 
up the valour of his troops, his own 
greatness, and whispering hopes 
never to be realised. ‘The monarch 
arose, and issued some orders with 
a heavy heart. ‘The camp lay with- 
out the village, well provided with 
necessaries. He went through his 
ablutions, put on the silk vest in 
which he uniformly dined, and might 
have dined had not a courtier gal- 
lopped into the village crying out 
‘The Toope Wallas! The ‘Toope 
Wallas ! Badjerao forgot his dinner, 
and bade his palanquin be off di- 
rectly ; and his followers, unfed and 
unrefreshed, were obliged to re- 
sume their duties, and in half-an-hour 
the whole aswarry, with horse and 
foot soldiers, camels, elephants, and 
bullocks, were clear out of the vil- 
lage. The potail came to see me 
when they were gone, wearing a 
face of mirth, and well satisfied with 
himself. He had received no re- 
ward from the Peishwa. I observed 
it was fortunate the English were so 
near, as their approach had rid him 
of so many troublesome guests. The 
potail smiled and said, ‘The English 
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are far enough off, my friend. This 
was all-a contrivance of my own. I 
knew the name of Toope Wallas 
would scare the poor Peishwa, and 
set him flying again. Did you ever 
see such a pusillanimous man, calling 
himself a fighting king.’ I could 
not but adniire the potail’s ingenuity 
in getting rid of so many hungry 
vagabonds, who never dreamed of 
remunerating him for the expenses 
they heaped upon him,” 

We must give one more racy pas- 
sage describing the sort of behaviour 
that the poor native people were 
subjected to. An elephant-driver, 
in the service of the Mahommedan 
Prince Holkar, is a comical chatter- 
ing fellow. Speaking of his lord 
and master, he says—“ And a good 
master he is, for we all act as we 
like, and fill our bellies by doing the 
people to the extent of our fancies.” 
The whole sketch of this man and 
his camel is inimitable, full of sly 
satire, and admirable humour. We 
have but space for a specimen. The 
elephant goes along at a brisk rate, 
the driver seated on him chatting 
and singing, and stopping frequently 
to cry out—Chul, Chul, Baba !—- 
(Walk on quick). He reaches a 
small village, fastens the elephant to 
a tree, and with consequential airs, 
addresses a starved meagre Mar- 
warry, seated cross-legged in his 
shop, in the midst of a few half-filled 
baskets of grain. 

** Ho! you skin and bone, Mar- 
warry,’ cried the driver, ‘up with 
you, and supply my lord the dewan’s 
elephant with rice, ghee, flour, and 
jager (coarse sugar). Be quick, I 
say! or by Allah, I will show you 
how my elephant serves those who 
will not feed him.’ ‘ Arry deo, hoi, 
hoi,’ exclaimed the poor shopkeeper. 
‘Ihave no rice, no ghee, no flour, 
no jager. Your beast would eat up 
all fin the village.’ ‘Silence, you 
rascal,’ cried the Mahouhut, ‘or I 
will report you on my return.’ ‘ In- 
deed,’ said the poor man, ‘ you must 
go to the potail; I have no supply 
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of what you demand. Good driver, 
don’t distress me ; go,’ added he in a 
low whisper, ‘ to the shop of Laldass 
in the next street—his granaries are 
full of everything you want.’ ‘ Well, 
well,’ answered the Mahouhut, ‘if 
he has not any I shall return to 
you.’ We then went on to Laldass ; 
but he having heard of the great 
devourer that was come into the 
village, and knowing that if he parted 
with his grain he would never be 
paid for it, had carefully shut up his 
shop. In a violent rage the Mahou- 
hut returned to the Marwarry ; but 
he had made haste to do the same 
thing. The Mahouhut then went to 
the Portail, saying, ‘ Here I am, do 
you choose to feed us?” ‘What can 
I do?’ replied the poor fellow. ‘I 
cannot make grain.’ ‘Very well, 
my friend,’ said the driver, ‘you 
know the consequences.’ The Po- 
tail shrugged his shoulders, and said 
he was helpless, for the grain-dealers 
had shut up their shops. ‘Then, 
by Allah,’ said the Mahouhut, ‘ they 
shall soon be opened.’ 

“He went to the piace where the 
camel, tied up, was roaring for food. 
Loosening his chain and ropes he 
scrambled upon his neck, and rode 
him up to the shop of Laldass, which 
was merely the verandah of a house, 
closed up with a number of narrow 
planks that served for shutters. The 
elephant stood close, with its enor- 
mous head touching the shutters, 
and his rider called ‘Ho! within 
there, I want rice.’ ‘Chawul nu, 
hue’ (no rice), cried a voice from 
within. ‘Bring flour, then,’ said 
the Mahouhut. ‘Allah nu, hue’ 
(no flour). ‘Ghee, then.’ ‘ ‘loop 
nu, hue’ (no butter), answered the 
shopkeeper, with a hearty laugh, as 
if it was a good joke. ‘Give me a 
jager, then.’ ‘Gor nu, hui’ (no 
sugar), responded the shopkeeper. 
‘I will see if you tell truth, then,’ 
said the Mahouhut, and placing his 
heels behind the elephant’s ears, and 
goading him in a sore place, he ex- 
claimed—‘ Tor dallo, Baba, zoor 
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see’ (break it to pieces, old fellow, 
with all your might). The cunning 
animal, as if he knew the flour was 
behind the shutters, butted at them 
with full force, and crash they went 
to pieces in an instant, and dis- 
covered Laldass in the midst of 
plenty, tumbling affrighted over his 
baskets of grain. ‘Oh, mercy! 
mercy ” he cried; ‘here is flour, 
ghee, rice, and sugar, good Mahou- 
hut ; take what you want.’ ‘ Rascal ”’ 
cried the driver, ‘I have a great 
mind to make the elephant squeeze 
the breath out of your miserable 
body, for giving me so much trouble. 
Come, fill my sacks, or I will not 
spare you.’ The women of Laldass 
now came forward, and filled the 
bags with everything he wanted, for 
which they did not get a single 
rupee in return. The bags being 
placed on the elephant’s back, the 
animal walked majestically away, 
the Mahouhut saying to the poor 
grain dealer—‘ Perhaps I shall not 
report you on my return to Ludore, 
provided you have a second supply 
ready for me as I come back. Don’t 
give me this trouble again.’ The 
family bowed in silence. The next 
victim was the potail ‘ who had pro- 
vided wood for us, and some sugar- 
canes for the elephant to eat while 
the bread was baking ; and we once 
more secured the animal, and left 
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him to munch them while we at- 
tended to our own cookery. ‘ Did 
you ever see such rascals?’ said the 
elephant driver. ‘They would no 
more mind seeing me and my ele- 
phant slain, than you would mind 
seeing them hanged.’ ‘ Not they,’ 
I replied, ‘ but it is well we are not 
out of Holkar’s dominions ; for were 
we in those of the English, we 
should, I fear, be made to repent 
our feat.’ ‘ Perhaps we should,’ said 
the fellow ; ‘ but, as the case stands, 
we have nothing to do with the 
Toope Wallas, and I heartily wish 
they were driven out of India.’ ‘We 
must fight harder than we have yet 
done to accomplish this,’ I said; 
‘but were it not for the bad manage- 
ment of your master and the other 
rajahs and rulers, these foreigners 
would never have done what they 
have done. Holkar, Badjerao, and 
Scindea are always ready for war, 
and when it begins they run away 
from it. This is the way the Toope 
Wallas have got so firm a hold among 
us.” ‘What you say may be very 
true,’ answered the Mahouhut ; ‘ but 
I do know that, as long as I drive 
an elephant, he shall not starve, 
come what may.’” 

How the conquest of India came 
about the simplest person may under- 
stand from such specimens as these. 

M. B. 


We 
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A CIRCLE of guests chatted close to the fire, 
Over weather and wine in an indolent way : 
Their host was a rubicund, jovial squire, 
A true-hearted Briton, who loved his own say. 
One guest was a dreamy and sensitive man, 
With a heart full of feeling, a head full of rhyme ; 
And round the mahogany thus the talk ran, 
While the clock marked the passage of Old Father Time. 
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“ Four guineas a dozen, ’tis cheap at the price ! 
The vintage that year was remarkably fine. 
What delicate grapes, and what crystalline ice, 
’Tis a pleasure indeed with Squire Hearty to dine. 
The haunch was a picture, the gift of his grace. 
If a weakness I own, ’tis a fondness for quail :” 
“ The rats had devoured fully half of his face ! 
You shock me, dear sir, with your terrible tale. 


“ T am always prepared in these notes of distress, 

To hear that the victim was drunkard or worse ; 
The moralist never can lay too much stress 

On the fact that in England hard drinking’s a curse. 
This port is superb, and this claret divine— 

I seldom have tasted such olives as these ; 
My maximum now is a bottle of wine— 

My grandfather carried a magnum with ease.” 


“ The cupboard was bare ; not a candle or coal, 

Not a stick in the chamber to give light and heat ; 
And there I found dead in that desolate hole, 

A broken-down man, with a child at his feet. 
Still and cold—a slim girl with a look of despair, 

It made my heart bleed, looking down at her face, 
Did her colourless lips ever whisper a prayer 

For the rest found at last, in that haunt of disgrace ? 
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“The man was a good-enough naan in his way, 

Courageous, and honest, and true to his friend ; 

But death and disease made his household their prey, 
And ruined his happiness—this was his end. 

Treat them with tenderness, pity his lot— 
There are thousands of men ever ready to brand 

An unfortunate brother, as robber or sot, 
For one who will help him with purse, heart, and hand.” 


“« A truce to your tale—it is quite out of place, 

As we sit by the fire over walnuts and wine ; 

Very likely the beggar deserved his disgrace— 
That he died is no reason that we shouldn’t dine. 

These bankrupts and others, our weak stranded brothers, 
May die in a ditch, or a garret in town ; 

3ut we who have bankers, may cast out our anchors, 

And love, care, and time, in rich Burgundy drown.” 


R. C. F. Hannay. 
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“TLUCKIE BUCHAN” AND HER FOLLOWERS. 


‘“Few females have acted such an 
extraordinary part on the stage of 
life as Mrs. Buchan. She gave her- 
self out to be the Third Person in 
the Godhead ; and pretended to con- 
fer immortality on whomsoever she 
breathed ; and promised, eventually, 
to translate, direct to heaven in a 
body, without their tasting death, 
all who put unlimited faith in her 
divine mission. She also personified 
the Woman described in the Revela- 
tion of St. John, as being clothed 
with the sun and the moon; and 
pretended to have brought forth the 
Man-child, who was to rule all na- 
tions with a rod of iron, in the 
person of the Reverend Hugh White, 
minister of the Relief Congregation 
of Irvine. 

“Extravagant and blasphemous 


as these pretensions were, Our Lady °° 


found adherents even amongst the 
descendants of the pious Covenan- 
ters of the Lowlands of Scotland, 
who, renouncing every compact by 
which mankind is distinguished from 
the brute creation, left their homes 
and their relatives to follow her, in 
the delusive hope of escaping the 
common lot of humanity. 

“ From the name of the founder, 
these enthusiasts were called Buchan- 
ites. At the time they appeared in 
Ayrshire, the belief in witchcraft not 
being totally eradicated from the 
minds of the people, the singular 
tenets of this sect were attributed 
to the influence of demoniac agency, 
rather than to distempered organisa- 
tion. Mrs. Buchan was supposed to 
possess such a proficiency in the 
black art, as to cause any person on 
whom she laid her hand instantly to 
forget all earthly concerns, and fol- 
low her, though it were ‘to the ut- 


most limits of the earth,’ with the 
most implicit devotion. But, so far 
as I have been able to obtain a 
knowledge of Mrs. Buchan’s acquire- 
ments, it was chiefly by a wonderful 
volubility of tongue, well directed 
to the object she had in view, that 
she succeeded in seducing the un- 
wary. 

“History abounds with instances 
of the extravagant pretensions of 
imposters who arrogated to them- 
selves prophetic powers, and who 
succeeded in prevailing on the weak 
and ignorant to believe their pre- 
tended revelations and heavenly 
missions. My intention is not merely 
to add another to the list of these 
hypocrites, or victims of self-delusion, 
but also to show another instance of 
the folly of departing from sound 
reason and common sense in matters 
of religion, by bringing under the 
reader’s view an epitome of the Faith 
and Practice of the Buchanites: the 
former, differing from all the esta- 
blished points of the Christian faith, 
and the latter, from many of the 
general usages of civilised society.” 

It is to the filling-up of the outline 
sketch thus presented by Mr. Train, 
supplemented by other documents, 
authorities, contemporary criticisms 
and illustrations, that we are about 
to devote a few pages of the DuBLIN 
UNIvERSITY Macazine; the signs 
of the times making it an apposite 
and convenient thing that a dead 
and exploded heresy should be for 
a few minutes resuscitated, if only 
that it may be for that time compared 
with the phenomena of other and 
more recent systems of extravagance, 
with extravagant descriptions of which 
the world has lately been edified. 
Our remarks will, at the commence- 


1 Mr. Joseph Train’s “ Buchanites from First to Last.” 
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ment, most conveniently assume a 
biographical form, which, indeed, 
they will almost necessarily continue 
and perpetuate, seeing that the phe- 
nomena of the sect which is to form 
the object of them group and arrange 
themselves very naturally about two 
or three figures which, although in 
different degrees, are the most pro- 
minent of their grotesque order. 
Mrs. Buchan, to whom belongs 
the honour of having instituted the 
portentous sect called after her name, 
is naturally the first to claim atten- 
tion, for she is all along the central 
figure, to which the others owe their 
existence, and to which they pay 
unfailing homage. Mrs. Buchan, or 
*¢ Luckie Buchan,” as she was less 
formally designated, is celebrated by 
Sir Walter Scott as the only “ale- 
wife that turned preacher,” from the 
circumstance that her parents, John 
and Margaret Simpson, kept a small 
way-side public-house, on the old 
road between Banff and Portsoy, on 
a place called Fatmacken, where she 
was born about the year 1738. She 
received the baptismal name of 
Elspath. Before she had completed 
her third year, her mother died ; and 
not long after the introduction of 
another wife to the domestic esta- 
blishment of her father, she was sent 
into a strange family, whose fortunes 
and accommodation were so con- 
tracted, that, according to Mrs. 
Buchan, in a letter to the Reverend 
Francis Okely, of Northampton, the 
child’s bedding consisted of a bag 
stuffed with straw, laid down on the 
ground beside the fire at night, with 
an empty sack for a coverlet, which 
were removed in the morning, and 
stowed away in some convenient 
corer until evening again called 
them into requisition. During the 
day she was employed in herding her 
master’s cows ; and in this employ- 
ment, as to the duration of which 
there is no satisfactory information, 
she describes herself as manifesting 
certain qualities which can hardly 
be considered to have added to 
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her value and eligibility as a ser- 
vant. “I had no pleasure in 
working,” she says, “and ever for- 
got the directions given me ; so that 
I learned more by the eye than 
the ear.” After all, this confession is 
one rather of youthfulness or child- 
ishness than a want of principle; 
and the youth of female saints, 
whose names at present occupy a 
most distinguished place in the 
calendar, might, if everything were 
known to the “ Legenda Aurea,” or 
the “ Acta Sanctorum,” have been 
found to be illustrated by exactly 
the same characteristics. At length 
the child-servant was taken into the 
employment of a distant relation of 
her mother’s, after whom she had 
received her Christian name, and 
was, by her, taught the elementary 
accomplishments of sewing and 
reading. ‘The relative who thus, to 
a limited extent, took upon her the 
office of instructress to the future 
prophetess, had been recently 
married to a West India planter, 
a native of Banffshire, and was about 
to proceed with her husband to his 
possessions in the island of Jamaica, 
Thither Elspath was to accompany 
them, and for this purpose she pro- 
ceeded as far as Greenock ; where, 
whilst waiting for a vessel to convey 
them to their transatlantic desti- 
nation, she is said to have left her 
friends in order to associate with 
idle company, from whom, or with 
whom, it has been surmised, she 
contracted those peculiar and un- 
warrantable opinions concerning 
matrimony of which she afterwards 
became the exponent. 

She succeeded in attracting the 
affections of a working potter, of 
Ayr, named Robert Buchan, whom 
she is said to have married, and with 
whom she lived for a short time at 
Ayr; after which, thanks to the 
scandal of her conduct, her husband 
removed with her to Banff, and 
there commenced a manufactory of 
earthenware on his own account. 
The venture, however, did not suc- 
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ceed as a commercial speculation ; 
and he proceeded to Glasgow in 
search of employment, leaving his 
wife, who was by this time the 
mother of one son and two daugh- 
ters, at Banff. Being thus left to 
her own resources, Mrs. Buchan 
provided for herself and family as 
she best could ; and she found her- 
self able to live by opening a school 
for the instruction of children in the 
art and mystery of sewing, to which, 
it is probable, she added the attempt 
to teach them their letters. Com- 
fort was within her grasp, if she 
would only have persistently ab- 
stained from those erratic courses 
which were little in harmony with 
the sedate ideal of a schoolmistress. 
But she presently exhibited various 
symptoms of the ambitious desire to 
found a new religion ; and she ap- 
pears to have neglected both her 
school and her family in order to 
carry out the details of a “divine 
apocalypse,” charging her with a 
heavenly mission, of a part of which 
she has left the following descrip- 
tion :—“ To inform you,” she says 
to one of her correspondents, “ how 
far I went, and how many opinions 
I tried, seeking the way of truth, is 
more than I can do on paper ; but 
I may say that I went from sea to 
sea seeking the Word of the Lord, 
but could not find it. 

“In the year 1774, the power of 
God wrought such a_ wonderful 
change on my senses, that I over- 
came the flesh so as not to make 
use of earthly food for some weeks, 
which made all that saw me con- 
clude that I was going to depart 
this life, and many came to hear me 
speak, which was all about God’s 
love to mortals. . Had there 
been a gallows erected at every door 
where I had an opportunity of speak- 
ing of Christ, or of hearing Him 
spoken of, I would not have stayed 
from going there ; and the more any 
sought to keep me back, it only 
tended the more to stir me up to 
run the faster.” 
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Mrs. Buchan is represented by 
Mr. Train as being at this timea 
regular attendant at what were 
called “fellowship meetings,” so- 
cieties of persons, that is, who met 
weekly for religieus purposes, for 
praise and the exercise of devotion. 
Certain individuals amongst the 
clergy of the district were in the 
habit of attending these “ fellowship 
meetings,” at which, however, it was 
the voice of Mrs. Buchan which was 
most frequently heard in scriptural 
exposition or religious disputation. 
Although she did not conceal that 
her views of certain passages of 
Scripture differed widely from the 
opinions commonly entertained, she 
did not fail to make several converts 
to her doctrine, the most enthusiastic 
of whom was the wife of Captain 
Cook, who commanded the “ Prince 
of Wales” revenue cutter, and who 
was long known as one of the most 
active officers on the northern sta- 
tion. “Mrs. Cook and I spent 
many hours together,” writes Mrs. 
Buchan, ‘‘mourning for our own 
sins and for the sins of others; but 
Satan made use of her husband, 2 
very irreligious and fiery-tempered 
man, to separate us. He was, and 
still is, the captain of a king’s cutter. 
He used every means to keep her 
from seeing me or writing to me; 
but a greater stroke was to follow. 
She took a fever, and they, hearing 
her speak of nothing but Christ and 
the other world, and calling con- 
tinually for me, concluded that I 
had put her mad with religion, and 
she was kept in a dark room for 
three weeks. But all the means 
they used tended only to’ increase 
her disorder, and it noised about 
that the captain intended to take 
my life.” 

The opposition of the clergy, 
which had the effect of stirring up 
the popular animosity, now increased 
to such a degree that Mrs. Buchan’$ 
school was deserted, and her life 
was not considered safe from immi- 
nent danger. Her friends counselled 






































































































































































































































620 “ Luckie Buchan” 
her, therefore, to follow her husband 
to Glasgow ; whither, with her child- 
ren, she repaired, in March, 1781, 
and on her arrival was cordially 
received by her husband, who was 
then employed in a pottery in that 
city. “Being fond of epistolary 
correspondence,” says Mr. Train, 
“she continued to write frequently 
to the members of ‘fellowship so- 
cieties’ at Banff, for a considerable 
time after her arrival in Glasgow ; 
but an unfavourable report regarding 
her mode of life reached her native 
place. Receiving a communication 
on that subject from a friend there, 
wishing her to change her mode of 
life, she replied, ‘the tidings that 
have been said among you, grieve 
my very soul. I am sorry you give 
yourself so much trouble concerning 
my family, for fear I have too few of 
my thoughts in the world; but I 
thank God for supporting me. I 
employ my hands as well as ever. 
I cannot conceal the goodness of the 
Lord, who has turned the evil inten- 
tions of my enemies to my good.’ 
To another friend she writes on the 
same subject :—‘I spent day and 
night pleading for them at the throne 
of grace. But, for my love to them, 
they become foes to me ; and I do 
believe some of them never prayed 
more earnestly in their lives, than 
that God would take me out of their 
way; which prayer they got an- 
swered, for the Lord called on me 
by His providence, and made me 
willing to go. I will write to some 
of them, although I know they hate 
me, which I do not wonder at. I 
was dead to them, and they wanted 
me buried out of their sight.’” 
Soon after her arrival in the 
West, Mrs. Buchan proceeded to 
send out numerous letters to possible 
adherents ; and taking the immediate 
advent of Jesus Christ as the cardinal 
article of her creed, she assumed to 
personate the Holy Spirit, pretend- 
ing to confer immortality upon those 
on whom she breathed, and promis- 
ing eventually to translate, direct to 
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heaven in a body, without the inter- 
vention of death, all persons who 
manifested an unlimited confidence 
in her divine mission. She sus- 
tained also the character of the 
woman described in the “ Revelation 
of St. John,” xii. 1, as being clothed 
with the sun, and pretended that she 
was to give birth to the Man-Child 
who would rule all nations with a rod 
of iron. ‘This Man-Child she was 
fortunate enough to discover in the 
Rev. Hugh White, a young and 
eloquent minister of the Relief con- 
gregation at Irvine, who had been 
called to preach near Glasgow, upon 
the occasion of a solemn administra- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and who so captivated Mrs. 
Buchan by his oratory; that she 
communicated to him, by letter, the 
following account of his being the 
first minister who, as yet, had spoken 
effectually to her heart, expressing, at 
the same time, a desire to visit him 
at Irvine, that she might be further 
confirmed in the faith. The letter 
which she addressed to Mr. White 
is dated from Glasgow, 17th Janu- 
ary, 1783, and is as follows :— 
“REV. AND Dear Sir,—Whom I 
love in our sweet Lord Jesus Christ, 
I write you as a friend, not after the 
flesh, nor according to the flesh, but 
as a child of another family, that 
has lain in the womb of the ever- 
lasting decree from all eternity—a 
promised seed actually born from 
above, ... I have met with many 
disappointments from ministers, who 
were neither strangers nor pilgrims 
on earth, and I can say, by sad ex- 
perience, that I have been more 
stumbled and grieved by ministers, 
than by all the men in the world, or 
by all the devils in hell; but I have 
rejoiced many times, by the eye of 
faith, to see you, before I saw you 
with the eyes of my body. On 
Saturday night, when your discourse 
was ended, an acquaintance says to 
me, ‘What do you think of Mr. 
White ?’ I answered, ‘ What do you 
think of Jesus Christ? for I have 
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lost sight of the minister and of 
myself,’ 

“When I think on these words 
which Christ said,—‘I am the door 
O, blessed door, which Sin nor his 
elder brother Satan cannot shut, for 
it will still he open to the heirs of 
glory! and methinks I have often 
xapped at the door, with my little 
hand of faith, and was heard and 
answered. I will not say I got 
every thing I asked ; for dairns know 
not always what is best for them ; 
but the Lord never sent me away 
without alms; and He is never 
weary of me, although I am ever 
fashing (troubling, French /acher) 
Him. 

“Though I have been a gazing- 
stock to the world, and an eye-sore 
to the devil these three years, I have 
lost nothing, for my Lord has been 
at much pains to learn me to put no 
confidence in the world. 

“From your friend and sister in 
Christ (signed), Elspath Simpson.” 

Mr. White showed this letter to 
some of his people, and the result 
of a correspondence with Mrs. Bu- 
chan was that she paid a visit to 
Irvine, where she experienced a 
very welcome reception, and, from 
her heavenly conversation and ex- 
traordinary gifts, began to be con- 
sidered as a very valuable acquisi- 
tion to the Relief party. Religion 
was the constant topic of her con- 
versation. In all companies, and 
upon all occasions, she introduced 
it. Her time was completely taken 
up with visiting from house to house, 
in conducting family worship, in re- 
solving doubts and settling questions 
in casuistry, in answering theological 
interrogations, and in expounding 
the Scriptures, 

It was at a period just anterior to 
her visit to Irvine that Andrew Innes 
became acquainted with Mrs. Bu- 
chan ; and as this man was ordained 
by fate to be the last professor of 
her grotesque faith, it is well that he 
should have the honour of a formal 
introduction to the reader, so far as 
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a slight -biographical outline can 
give him this advantage. Innes was 
born in July, 1757, at Muthill, in the 
county of Perth, of parents belong- 
ing to the cottar class ; and after re- 
ceiving the education common in 
those times to the youth of his posi- 
tion in society, was apprenticed to 
a carpenter, a circumstance which 
gave him, in after life, the privilege 
of alluding to himself as a fellow- 
craftsman of our Lord! On his ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Buchan, he 
speedily formed an inalienableattach- 
ment to her person and pretensions. 
His exertions contributed very con- 
siderably to the forming of the Bu- 
chanites into a society in 1784 ; and 
he remained to the last an effective 
member of that community, of the 
corporate property of which, in right 
of survivorship, he became finally 
the only possessor. It is from the 
books and writings which thus fell 
into his hands, and which he placed 
at the disposal of Mr. Train for that 
purpose, that the historian of the 
sect—who will also be recognised as 
the historian of the Isle of Man, and 
the correspondent of Sir Walter 
Scott—was able to drawthe materials 
of his remarkable narrative. 

It is proper, also, in this place, to 
say a few more precise words with 
reference to the position and cha- 
racter of the Rev. Mr. White, who, 
in Struthers’ Histery of the Relief 
Church, is said to have been a 
native of St. Ninian’s, and a licen- 
tiate of the Church of Scotland, from 
which he migrated to the connec- 
tion of the Relief Synod in the year 
1781. He was speedily called and 
ordained to the pastorate of the 
Relief church, at Irvine. The set- 
tlement was harmonious; and though 
his talents and acquirements were 
not of the first order, he was pretty 
much esteemed as a preacher. He 
delighted, however, rather to speak 
from Sinai than from Zion. Like 
men of this stamp, he was vain of 
his attainments, whilst he was de- 
vouring others with the terrors of the 





law. “ Being easily puffed up, he 
suffered himself to be cajoled and 
drawn aside by the flattery of Mrs. 
Buchan, an artful fanatic, and thus 
gained to himself a notoriety which 
his slender talents, in the ordinary 
discharge of duty, would never have 
won, but which, after all, was rather 
a matter of humiliation than of 
honour.” 

It was not long before some of 
Mr. White’s congregation began to 
entertain suspicions of the orthodoxy 
of Mrs. Buchan’s principles, all of 
which had been implicitly imbibed 
by their minister; with whom they 
consequently expressed their dis- 
satisfaction, with an expression of 
their desire that he should dismiss 
from his side so dangerous and 
erratic an adviser. Mr. White had 
mot at this time declared Mrs. 


Buchan to be really the woman pro- 
phesied in the Revelation of St. 
John ; yet he boldly affirmed her to 
be a saint of no ordinary descrip- 
tion, and the harbinger of a light 


that would unveil the darkness of 
Antichrist, which had long over- 
shadowed the land. This delusion, 
with the blasphemous opinions he 
had imbibed from her, became so 
offensive to many of his congrega- 
tion, that they gave him fully to 
understand, that if he persisted in 
these heteredox opinions, a formal 
charge would be made against him 
to the presbytery, for propagating 
doctrines so contrary to the Confes- 
sion of Faith. But notwithstanding 
every remonstrance that could be 
madewith him on the subject, he con- 
tinued to advocate most strenuously 
the soundness of the faith he had 
recently adopted. A paper was ac- 
cordingly drawn up by the persons 
who opposed his new doctrines, con- 
taining what they supposed to be 
her principles; and he was desired 
to declare if such were his principles 
also. 
were, [and readily subscribed them 
assuch. So enamoured was he, in- 
deed, of the mystic views of Mrs. 
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Buchan, that he declared he would. 
sooner cut off his right arm than for- 
feit them; that his enemies need 
put themselves to no trouble, for if 
the majority of his church was dis- 
satisfied, he would quit his pastorate. 
The proceedings against Mr. White 
were prompt and determined. On 
the 8th of July, 1783, he was cited, 
on the petition of his congregation, 
to appear before the Presbytery of 
Glasgow ; by whom, at an adjourned 
meeting on the 8th of August, he 
was unanimously deprived of his 
office on account of his persistence 
in heresy. A few influential. mem- 
bers of his congregation adhered to 
him and his new opinions, which he 
endeavoured to propagate in Irvine, 
under the direction of Mrs. Buchan. 
At one time Mr. White preached in 
his own garden, but his hearers were 
often disturbed by evil-disposed per- 
sons throwing stones .and_ bricks 
among them, which forced him to 
discontinue his preaching there, and 
his own house became thenceforth 
the tabernacle of the new religion. 
Andrew Innes described these meet- 
ings in the following words :—“ Then 
we went at night to Mr. White’s 
house, she(Mrs, Buchan) always rose 
and took us by the hand, and in- 
quired if we got in unhurt, and if so, 
we were desired to take a seat, and 
she commonly stood before us—it 
was all the same to her whether it 
was male or female, she repeated alk 
that had passed through the day. 
If Mr. White happened to be en- 
gaged in dispute with any of the 
townspeople, who were commonly 
the relations of some of his friends, 
she would point to any one that 
came in during that time to take a 
seat, and she seldom interrupted 
him, unless referred to in the dis- 
pute ; but if the strangers went away 
before we did, she commonly caused 
some person to stand before her, 
and to him she directed the whole 
of the points of the disputed sub- 
ject, making thei, as she went along, 
as clear as a sunbeam. At parting 
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she shook hands with every indi- 
vidual, and Mr. White did so also. 

“The room was always crowded 
to excess; and the enemies some- 
times remained after the public ser- 
vice was over, to contend about dis- 
puted points of doctrine, from which 
no good resulted to either party. 
The friends and relations of those 
who had become members of the 
society in Irvine, were, like mine, 
determined to throw every possible 
interruption in their way. Cus- 
tomers had deserted merchants who 
had become members of the so- 
ciety; tradesmen, labourers, were 
thrown out of employment ; parents 
were set against their children, and 
children against their parents ; ser- 
vants against their masters, and 
masters against their servants, and 
drunken sailors were encouraged to 
watch and molest every person about 
to enter Mr. White’s house in the 
evenings ; and this practice not being 
discouraged by the magistrates, they 
grew the longer the more presump- 
tuous, till at last they attacked the 
doors and windows with sticks and 
stones, and when he applied to the 
magistrates for protection, he was 
only told to send away that offensive 
woman, and the people would be as 
quiet as formerly.” 

For greater privacy they subse- 
quently met at night in the house of 
a Mr.=Hunter; but their meetings 
there being discovered also, and the 
indignation of the populace being 
roused by the reports circulated of 
their doctrines and manner of wor- 
ship, the doors and windows were 
demolished, and Mrs. Buchan, en- 
deavouring to save herself from the 
fury of the mob by a back way, was 
intercepted and captured. She was 
accompanied by Mr. Gibson, a very 
strong man, who, when one of the 
rabble was about to lay violent hands 
upon her, grasped her round the 
waist with his arms, and would not 
part with her till a drunken fellow 
cut him severely in one of his hands, 
A general shout of joy was instantly 
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raised at the capture of the witch- 
wife who had “cast her glaumery” 
over the minister. After dragging 
her through all the streets of the 
town, almost in a state of nudity, 
many were for ducking her in the 
river, but the majority voted for 
hunting her home to her husband to 
the sound of an old tin-kettle. They 
actually trailed her to Stewarton, a 
village eight miles distant from Ir- 
vine, in the direction of Glasgow. 
Of this somewhat critical episode in 
Mrs. Buchan’s life, her devoted ad- 
mirer, Andrew Innes, has left the 
following description :—‘‘ Mr, White 
and I, concealed by the darkness of 
the night, followed at a short distance 
all the way. We heard them anon 
insult her about her feigned attach- 
ment to Christ. ‘They would raise 
her up as high as they could, calling 
aloud for her to fly now to heaven, 
like Enoch or Elijah, at the same 
time letting her drop to the ground, 
exclaiming, ‘She cannot fly yet, we 
must take her on a little further, and 
try her again!’ When they came to 
a bridge at Stewarton, they took 
her to the ledge, for the purpose of 
throwing her into the river, and 
would have done so, had not one of 
the party opposed them, saying, 
‘She has done us no personal harm, 
therefore we will not kill her out- 
right—let her husband do that if he 
pleases when he gets her home!’ 
This timely interposition seemed to 
divert them from their intention of 
drowning her. As they dragged her 
into Stewarton, the noise which they 
made in the street caused the people 
to come running out, many with 
candles in their hands ; the crowd 
soon became very great, and the 
night very dark, they lost sight of 
her suddenly, nor could they find 
her again. 

“Mr. White and I went on the 
Glasgow road a short way supposing 
that she might have proceeded in 
that direction, but not finding her, 
and the night continuing to be very 
sleety, we returned home. By the 
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way we were recognised by different 
straggling parties returning to Irvine, 
who grossly insulted us, but did 
not attempt to lay violent hands 
upon us, 

“We were, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibson, and a few others, assembled 
in Mr. White’s parlour, mourning 
for her loss, and the opinion was 
gaining ground amongst us that she 
had actually ascended to heaven, 
when in she slipped in the grey of 
the morning, in a most pitiable plight: 
she was bare-headed, bare-footed, 
with scarcely a rag to cover her 
nakedness, and all her person covered 
with blood; yet she was cheerful, 
and said, ‘I suffer all this freely, for 
the sake of those I love.’ 

“On escaping from the hands of 
her enemies at Stewarton, she made 
her way back to Irvine, by climbing 
over dykes and squeezing through 
hedges, not daring to keep the public 
road, lest they might be in pursuit 
of her. All present considered the 
presence of a surgeon necessary, but 
were afraid to send for one, lest it 
might lead to the discovery of her 
return. Mrs. Gibson therefore washed 
and dressed her wounds, and when 
she was put to bed, we each of us 
retired to our respective places of 
abode. 

“In the afternoon, when I thought 
she would be somewhat recovered, 
I went again to Mr. White’s house, 
where mostly all our friends were 
assembled. ‘This was the signal for 
another attack. The street was soon 
crowded, the doors and windows 
were battered with stones, and at- 
tempts were made to force the doors. 
The magistrates convened, and sent 
for Mr. Hunter, and told him after 
a great deal of discussion, that the 
offensive woman must be imme- 
diately removed, otherwise both lives 
and property would be destroyed. 
Seeing no other thing would do, Mr. 
Hunter engaged a man with a horse 
and cart to take her to Glasgow. 
Mrs. Gibson volunteered to attend 
her there, and act as sick nurse till 
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she recovered, and I was appointed 
to accompany them, for the purpose 
of bringing back the news of their 
arrival. When night came on they 
returned, and we reached Glasgow 
before day-break next morning in 
peace.” 

The faith and practice of the sect 
had by this time to a great extent 
become consolidated. Mrs. Buchan 
was the “ Friend Mother in the 
Lord,” who, at the second coming 
of the Saviour, was to lead the faithful 
into immortality without death, while 
Mr. Whitewas the Man-Child ; a com- 
munity of goods was established ; 
marriage was repudiated ; the rela- 
tionships already existing between 
husband and wife, and between 
parent and child, were disregarded ; 
and all children born “ in the tent” 
were instantly destroyed, on the plea, 
it would appear, that it was a duty 
not to multiply unbelievers, and that, 
as God was able out of stones to 
raise up children unto Abraham, so 
a natural birth was not necessary to 
spiritual seed. The scandal occa- 
sioned by the suspicion of such prin- 
ciples and practices was naturally 
great ; and the people of Irvine rose 
a second time against the fanatics 
with such determination that the 
magistrates were finally compelled 
to command their expulsion, in April, 
1784. 

Mrs. Buchan and her followers, to 
the number of forty-six, ordered 
their pilgrimage westward, and settled 
in New Cample, two miles south of 
Thornhill, in Nithsdale, thirteen 
miles west of Dumfries ; towards 
which refuge their manner of march- 
ing has been described by Andrew 
Innes :— 

“When the magistrates and con- 
stables left us,” he says, “a little 
way out of the town of Irvine, we 
halted on the road, and after con- 
sulting a short time as to what course 
we should take, we agreed to keep 
our faces as steadily as possible to- 
‘wards that part of the heavens where 
we supposed the Saviour of the world 
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would appear at the second coming, 
agreeably to Matthew, chap, xxiv., 
which sayeth, ‘As the lightning 
cometh out of the east, and shineth 
towards the west, so shall the coming 
of the Son of Man be We moved 
off very slowly along a bye-road 
towards the village of Mauchline, 
always accompanied by a crowd of 
spectators from the houses we passed 
on our journey, surprised to see so 
many well-dressed, good-looking 
people travelling in such a manner. 
All vociferated their conviction of the 
truth of the common assertion that 
the witch-wife from Glasgow had 
«ast her cantrips over us all; and, 
as if afraid of being smitten in like 
manner by our presence, when any 
of us proceeded towards a house for 
the purpose of purchasing provi- 
sions, the people, in several instances, 
either fled from the house, or shut 
the door against‘us. But as we pro- 
ceeded on our journey, the people, 
having previously heard less con- 
cerning us, were not so muchalarmed. 
When we could get a few cakes to 
purchase at a farm-house, we sat 
down on the bank of the next stream 
or rivulet we came to. Gur Friend 
Mother broke the cakes and gave 
each a piece, then one of the women 
followed with a tankard of water, 
and we handed it round. ‘Thus, 
a piece of oatcake, and a drink of 
cold water, was our common fare: 
we all shared alike, except Friend 
Mother, who, after she had divided 
the bread, lighted her pipe and took 
a smoke of tobacco. 

“Mr. White was always ready to 
compare our situation to some cir- 
cumstance in the life of Christ or 
His apostles, and nothing was to be 
seen but contentment in every face, 
and thankfulness in every word, that 
we were thought worthy of being 
likened to them, without having in 
the beginning any desire about it. 
Mr. White also said, frequently, when 
we met with difficulties on our jour- 
ney, that we were now suffering from 
the flood of the Irvine dragon’s 


wrath, spewed out against the women 
and her seed, but we had nothing 
to fear, for the earth would help the 
woman, and she would get free. 

“Our number being forty-six (this 
number was subsequently consider- 
ably augmented, chiefly by persons 
from England), few public-houses 
could accommodate us; and, as we 
were not money-spenders, they were 
careless about our company. We 
had great difficulty in procuring 
lodgings. The first night we were 
permitted to occupy a cart-shed and 
a killogie, near Dundonald, merely 
because Mr. Dykes, the proprietor, 
supposed our situation to be some- 
what similar to the old Covenanters, 
from whom he was descended. 
Auchinleck was our next stage; we 
there obtained admission into a 
public-house, but only a few could 
be accommodated with beds. At 
New Cumnock, we were allowed the 
use of a hay-loft, and were comfort- 
able that night. At Slunkford, we 
solicited the use of the farmer’s barn, 
but were refused, nor would he allow 
us to lie in the lee side of his hay- 
stack; nor were we much better 
situated at Edonhall. But when we 
arrived at Kirkconnel, on Saturday 
evening, we got two nights’ comfort- 
able lodgings, and the use of a large 
room in the public-house on the 
Sabbath, inwhich Mr. White preached 
to as many people of the village as 
could gain admittance. ‘The people 
heard him quietly, which was seldom 
the case, but they went away seem- 
ingly dissatisfied with his doctrine. 
At Thornhill, the people prevailed 
on Mr. White to preach again, but 
as he still used the rod of iron severely, 
though they continued to hear him 
quietly, they were evidently much 
dissatisfied with the tenour of his 
subject. 

“ As we travelled on foot, our/pro- 
gress was retarded by Mrs. White 
and Mrs. Hunter, having each two 
young children ; but we were other- 
wise annoyed in the course of our 
journey.” 
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After the arrival of the Buchanites 
at New Cample, their doctrines, or 
such part of them as were least cal- 
culated to shock the uninitiated, 
began to be disseminated by Mr. 
White, who was at once the laureate 
and the apologist of the society, in 
whose behalf, and subject to the 
revision of the apocalyptic “ Friend 
Mother,” he produced a small 
volume entitled ‘“ The Divine 
Dictionary ; or, a Treatise indited 
by Holy Inspiration, containing the 
Faith and Practice of the People 
(by the world) called Buchanites, 
who are actually waiting for the 
second coming of our Lord, and 
who believe that they alone shall 
be translated into the clouds, to 
meet the Lord in the Air, and so 
shall be ever with the Lord. 
*There appeared a great wonder in 
Heaven—a woman.’ (Rev. chap. 
xii., ver. 1.) Written by that Society.” 
The writing of such a book was 
more than the realisation of the 
aspirations of their worst enemies ; 
for it exposed the Buchanites as 
illiterate, erroneous, visionary, and 
thapsodical. So little reason, it has 
been said not altogether uncharit- 
ably, was mixed up with their mad- 
ness, that it is often impossible to 
comprehend their ravings; and to 
say exactly what, on various topics, 
was their belief. Their favourite 
passage of Scripture was Heb. ix., 
28: “ Unto them that look for Him 
shall He appear the second time, 
without sin, unto salvation.” The 
work, throughout, is described by 
Mr. Train, who enjoyed the rare 
and difficult privilege of consulting 
it at first hand, as “a complete 
jumble of fanatical jargon, and 
denunciations against those who 
dared to disbelieve the divine mis- 
sion of the mysterious woman ; and 
a crude exposition of their hete- 
rodoxy, arranged under the following 
heads :—‘ Concerning the propaga- 
tion of the human race—a demon- 
Stration that the soul and person is 
the same—the person of Christ 
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possessed of a divine nature only— 
concerning the Spirit of God—con- 
cerning God’s decrees—the nature 
of true devotion—God’s method of 
calling men to true salvation—con- 
cerning the end of the world—a 
divine receipt, instructing how all 
may live for ever—the meeting of 
Christ in the clouds,’ &c. It is 
mentioned in this work that ‘in 
nothing are the people of the world 
more deluded than in their views 
regarding the generation of children. 
They think that God puts a soul 
into every child that comes into the 
world. ‘This leads me to think that 
the world knows no more of their 
souls than the beasts of the field 
know of theirs. The description 
that this world sometimes gives of 
their soul is the same as a descrip- 
tion of nothing. The notion of a 
soul existing in a separate state from 
that of the body, is the height of 
absurdity. It is the folly of heathen 
philosophy, which has mingled with 
what man calls divinity. Through 
the whole of the Old Testament, 
without an exception, the term soul 
denotes the whole person. The 
breath that went into the nostrils of 
Adam, was ‘the life of the soul,’ 
and the final exit of that soul was 
‘the death of his soul.’ 

“** Men think that people are to 
come to the knowledge of God some 
other way than by their senses ; but 
it is nonsense, and the height of 
absurdity, to think that the know- 
ledge of God and His ways can be 
attained in any other way than by the 
external organs of sense. They are 
only visionaries who speak of inter- 
nal evidence. 

“<*T once thought, as the world 
now thinks, that the Spirit of God 
wrote the Scriptures so mystical and 
obscure that there was need for 
what they call learned men to ex- 
plain the meaning to what is called 
the vulgar or less learned. I was 
made to believe that a number of 
years in a grammar school, in a 
university and divinity hall, would 
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at least make me understand more 
of the ways of God, than if I had 
not these acquirements. But were 
there ambiguity in the Scriptures, 
would the university and divinity- 
hall qualifications remove that 
ambiguity? Human acquirements 
always, without exception, make 
men proud or devil-like — bad 
qualifications to make men under- 
stand the ways of God. The person 
who thinks that any man can tell 
the mind of God more plain than 
God has actually done, must travel 
in darkness, die in darkness, and 
rise to inherit darkness. Flesh and 
blood shall neither inherit heaven 
nor hell; both saints, who sit in 
judgment, and the wicked who are 
judged, have bodies devoid of such 
feeble materials. 

““A great part of this world’s 
devotion is in their praying God to 
save them. What, then, must be 
their views of God who think that 
He requires pleading to be willing 
to save them? Salvation was never 
gained in this way. I tried this way 
of beseeching God to grant me 
mercy ; but, although I had con- 
tinued this practice a thousand years, 
it neither would have offended the 
devil, nor have benefited my own 
person. We must be pleased with 
God and His ways. Such as are 
pleased with Him are entered into 
salvation. 

“<The world mock us, because 
our immortality lies in God ; where- 
as they think there is something 
within the compass of their own 
bodies unperishing in its nature. 
They make merry concerning our 
translation through the air to meet 
our Lord, yet every one of them 
think they have something at death 
that is to be translated through the 
air to meet the same Jesus. They 
would not give the same privilege 
to our real souls, which they take to 
their imaginary ones. To hear of 
our translation is a matter of much 
astonishment to them, because we 
believe in a visible something to be 


translated. They believe that for 
every death happening among them, 
there is a translation of an unper- 
céiyed nothing, extracted from some 
or every part of the body ; but they 
cannot tell from what part of the 
body this ‘imaginary soul takes its 
departure. 

“¢The mysterious woman pre- 
dicted in Rev. xii. has actually ap- 
peared, and in her the light of God 
is restored back to this earth, and 
will continue here till the period of 
translation into the clouds to meet 
the Lord at His second coming. 
To do justice to this poor deluded 
world, let me tell them there is but 
one such light, one such individual 
upon the earth, or has been since the 
death of the holy martyr in Revela- 
tion ii., 7. 

“<*These few lines are not sent 
into the poor deluded world with a 
view to save them, but to assure them 
that the Spirit of God is now on 
earth ; and they cannot use God’s. 
time well in any other way or exer- 
cise, except by coming to this place, 
[New Cample], where the light of 
God is, to save such as are to be 
saved from sin and death .... 
Let none now despise the truths 
contained in this publication. Never 
mind the style ; but attend to the 
sentiments.’ 

“The work concludes thus :—~ 
‘The truths contained in this publi- 
cation the writer received from the 
Spirit of God, in that woman pre- 
dicted in Rev. xii. 1, though they 
are not written in the same divine 
simplicity. Bya babe in the love 
of God. (Signed) Hugh White. 
Revised and approved by Elspath 
Simpson [or Buchan]. New Cample, 
near Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, 9th 
December, 1785.’” 

After a time the community became 
importunately anxious to meet the 
Lord in the air, and to realise their 
promised immortality ; and “ Friend 
Mother” was obliged in consequence 
of the public expectancy and her 
own inflated view of her pretentions, 
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to set apart a night for their ascen- 
sion. The attempt to scale the 
celestial heights was, however, un- 
successful, owing to a general un- 
preparedness, and especially to a 
want of faith ; and for the remedy 
of this defect a fast of forty days was 
instituted as being indispensably 
mecessary as a preliminary to a re- 
petition of the experiment. This 
<juadragesimal period had, of course, 
its sanctions and analogies in Holy 
Scripture. 

Elijah fasted forty days before his 
translation (1 Kings, xix. 8); 
Moses fasted forty days and forty 
nights in the presence of the Lord 
{Exodus xxiv., 18) ; Jesus remained 
forty days in the wilderness, in a con- 
dition of fasting (Luke iv., 1); and 
finally, Peter, James, and John 
needed no terrestrial support on the 
Mount of Transfiguration with God. 
Mrs. Buchan, besides giving promi- 
nence to these analogies, assured her 
followers at the same time, that as 
the blood receded from their veins, 
the Holy Spirit would occupy its 
place, and that they would conse- 
quently become spiritual bodies, like 
the great founder of their society. 
“ After the fast began,” are the words 
of Andrew Innes, “‘ we had very little 
intercourse with strangers. The 
door was bolted, and the windows 
nailed down and screened, letting in 
light only sufficient to enable us to 
see to read; for that, and singing 
hymns composed for the occasion, 
was our sole exercise. We read and 
sang so loud, as often to surprise 
those without ; for many people came 
to see us, and when they could not 
get admittance, they walked about 
and listened at the doors and win- 
dows before they went away. But 
we never heeded them, as we were 
looking for the great event which 
was to relieve us from our earthly 
bondage; so that we much resembled 
Jonah when waiting and watching 
for the destruction of Nineveh, lest 
the repentance of the people should 
prevent the threatened overthrow of 
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that city, and thereby establish for 
him the character ofa false prophet. 
He had no regard for the many 
thousands in the devoted city who 
were to suffer by the judgment; 
neither had we for the whole world. 
We wished as seriously to see the 
whole world consumed by fire 
as he desired the destruction of 
Nineveh. 

“We never went to bed; some 
stretched themselves on coverlets, by 
turns, on the floor. The infirm 
generally lay couched on the beds in 
the cockloft; and, it being about 
the middle of June, we scarcely 
knew night from day. When the 
fast commenced, we had twenty 
Scots pints—i.¢., eight gallons—of 
molasses, a little manna, and a few 
stones of oatmeal in the store; but 
during the whole six weeks of the 
fast, there was no such thing as 
cooking victuals, and no complaint 
was made for want of food, even by 
the children. There was, indeed, 
sometimes a desire for a little drink, 
and as Friend Mother was always 
stepping about among us, she kept a 
little treacle mixed with hot water, 
and allowed to cool, which she gave 
to any person who was thirsty ; but 
it was very seldom required, except 
by a blind woman, who lay inj bed 
the most of the time; and, as she 
was very deaf, and could not feed by 
the eye and the ear, as thé rest of 
us did, she therefore required some 
earthly nourishment. 

“Speaking from my own feelings 
(and I have heard other persons say 
the same), every desire for earthly 
food was taken away, and its place 
was supplied by a loathing at the 
thought of it. We were afraid of 
being disturbed by our neighbours 
before the forty days were expired, 
and therefore compelled to eat. 
These were not the figments of 
imagination, for we were supported 
without earthly food at this time, as 
the Jews were on manna in the 
desert; and we knew, as well as 
they did, that our support was de- 
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rived from heaven, for, and by, the 
author of our Society.” 
Notwithstanding the high-flown 
and mystic faith of Andrew Innes, 
as expressed in the sentences just 
quoted, it remains true that several 
lives were all but sacrificed to the 
extreme rigour of the fast, from 
which, owing to her chronic state of 
of beatific preparation, the Friend 
Mother was almost entirely ex- 
empted. ‘The emaciated candidates 
for immortality assembled on Temp- 
land Hill, from-which the ascension 
was to be made ; where, after sing- 
ing expectant hallelujahs for several 
hours, they were still found to be too 
gross and earthly for their aerial 
flight, although they had gone so far 
as to shear all the hair from their 
heads, except a tuft on the crown, 
which had been left in order to give 
a handhold to the angels who were 
to pull them upwards. The eyes of 
many of the Buchanites were opened 
by the shame and disappointment of 
this failure ; and those who still re- 
mained faithful removed in March, 
1787, from New Cample to Auchin- 
gibbert, where they found it ne- 
cessary to modify the previously- 
existing communism of their prin- 
ciples, and received wages from 
those persons in the neighbourhood 
into whose employment they en- 
tered. At length Mrs. Buchan fell 
ill, and died somewhat suddenly, 
about Midsummer, 1791, exhorting 
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the bystanders to continue steadfast 
in her doctrines, and earnestly in- 
sisting that she was not about to die,. 
but to sleep for a season, after which 
she would reappear and conduct 
them to heaven. A wonderful in- 
stance, indeed, of the strength, even 
in death, of the “ruling passion.” 
The bubble had now burst; and 
Mr. White made a public recantation 
of his belief in the divine mission of 
the Friend Mother, and, with some 
followers, proceeded to America, 
where he became a_ Universalist 
preacher, leaving Andrew Innes, who, 
as we have seen, had been a convert 
from the month of March, 1783, to 
be the presiding genius of the re- 
maining Buchanites, who became 
year by year more and more assimi- 
lated to the people about them until 
the sect entirely disappeared—en- 
tirely, with the single exception of 
Andrew Innes, who, for a period of 
more than fifty years after her death, 
lived in expectation of the re-ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Buchan, whose 
bones he religiously and reverently 
guarded in a little charnel-house 
attached to his dwelling. When he 
died, on the 19th of January, 1845, 
the chest containing the precious 
relics was buried with his own re- 
mains ; and thus the earth closed 
over the deluder and deluded, and 
the heresy common to both lived 


only as a grotesque and portentous. 
memory. 
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IMBEDDED as a fossil in its clay, 

Put to Strange use, the noble arches stand, 
Through which lord abbots of a princely line, 
Life after life for all their busy days, 

Passed and repassed with long-drawn retinues. 
Life after life, in his stone chamber slept 

The porter of the time, above his gate, 

Dreaming of exits and of entrances, 

Abbot and prior, and monk and lordly guest, 
And fees that met his palm and made him glad. 
Life after life, throughout the centuries, 

Grandeur and power within these portals reigned ; 
Priests swayed the state, and holy offices 
Fostered high purpose in the minds that ruled. 
The Abbot was a prince in Avalon : 

His touch could make a knight : before his gate 
The king craved entrance and could be denied. 
Such was the last ; until a king arose, 

Who cried “State first, Church second !” Whereupon, 
Throughout the land, at abbey-doors were heard 
Portentous murmurs, and a day of calm 

Brought to these gates the knock that overthrew. 
Whiting ! when thou didst issue at the last,— 
Old, pious, learned, venerable, pure,— 

On whiter innocence sun never shone ! 

Strange, that within a week, by cruel hands 
Betrayed and martyred, thou, the final chief 

Of England’s grandest monastery, full 

Of honours, through a thousand years derived, 
Wert brought to thine own gates a murdered man! 
Over the arch, now hidden, thy white head, 
Meeter for reverence than indignity, 

Fixed to the keystone, blown by every wind, 

For many a day made sad the passer-by ! 

No right could justify so foul a wrong !— 

No years efface the memory of such crime ! 

A blood-red lion fitly marks the spot, 

Where men as fierce performed their deed of blood ! 


Glastonbury. T. M. 
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HAppPity, -at last, the truth about 
{reland’s condition is coming out. 
Until lately little was known of Ire- 
land by the English and Scotch 
people, except what could be 
gathered from certain sources, each 
in some respect intended only to 
yield such information as was requir- 
ed for a given, and, at times, any- 
thing but a good purpose. A change 
for the better, however, has come, 
and we confidently trust that “ Ire. 
land, as it is,” will soon be known 
to every (British) fellow-subject of 
the Irish people. To those who 
have for the past twenty or thirty 
years watched the progress of 
thought in relation to Ireland, and 
more especially to such of them as 
have engaged in efforts for the pro- 
pagation of truth, and the discoun- 
tenancing of falsehood in respect to 
things Irish, this change must be 
most pleasing. But it is only the 
bud—blossom has yet to come ; fruit 
also’ in due time, and that has to 
ripen, and then to be gathered. 
When the fruits of industry in setting 
Ireland right—not a very profitable 
and rarely a popular undertaking— 
and now happily not so rare as for- 
‘merly — be garnered, the United 
Kingdom will be greatly enriched. 
Still more, Ireland’s position will be 
rectified, and one of the anomalies 
among nations shall have ceased to 
exist. Meantime it must not be over- 
looked, that enriching the United 
Kingdom and benefitting Ireland is 
just the same thing. This needs to 
be better understood by many in 
England, by the great bulk of the 
people in Scotland, and by all in 


Ireland who accept favours from 
Government, desire special legisla- 
tion, or are mean enough to beg for 
help in the name of comparative 
poverty or want of capital in that 
portion of the United Kingdom. 
Each such plea is a falsehood, gross, 
palpable, and without even plausi- 
bility; and all ought to be de- 
nounced without mercy, and ex- 
pelled without ceremony from every 
place into which they may have the 
effrontery to intrude 

The British often feel towards and 
talk of Ireland as if it was a burthen 
to them, and a thing apart from the 
commonwealth ; but while they are 
half inclined to wish it were at the bot- 
tom of thesea,they make the best of it, 
patronise its people meanwhile, lay- 
ing the “ flattering unction to their 
souls,” that they are discharging a 
most onerous duty, and doing it 
magnanimously. On the other hand, 
some of that class in Ireland who form 
an independent opinion (the differ- 
ence between the British and Irish 
is nowhere so striking as in the fact, 
that probably three-fifths of the latter 
never attempt more than to reflect 
such opinions as are made ready for 
them, whether they be crude or sapi- 
ent, whilst almost every Briton has an 
opinion of his own), believe that Great 
Britain and Ireland have separate and 
conflicting interests, and that what- 
ever is good for one must be bad for 
the other, Now, that which is wanted 
in the ends of truth and the interests 
of the United Kingdom is, that 
public opinion be so regulated as to 
set both the British and Irish people 
right as to their relations to one 


1 Treland in 1872. A Tour of Observation, with Remarks on Irish Public Questions, 
by James Macaulay, M.A., M.D., Edin., author of “ Across the Ferry.” London: Henry 
S. King & Co., 65, Cornhill, and 12, Paternoster Row. 1873. 
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another. The former, as matters 
are just now, have more to gain by 
the enlightenment of public opinion, 
as to the character of the relations, 
political, commercial, and_ social, 
existing reciprocally, amongst the 
people of the United Kingdom, than 
it is possible, just yet, for the latter 
to gain by this desirable consumma- 
tion. But this difference is not to 
be reckoned according to any thing 
concerning either separately con- 
sidered ; but arises merely out of the 
position each holds as an integral 
portion of one, and until separated 
lawfully—a sad occurrence for all— 
an indivisable United Kingdom. 
Let, however, that part of the Im- 
perial property which is in Ireland 
be put into its proper attitude, and 
allowed to contribute to the full 
measure of its capability to the com- 
mon stock, and matters in this re- 
spect will naturally assume a different 
shape. Development having taken 
place, it will necessarily follow as 
a consequence of the greater share 
of undeveloped Imperial property 
being in Ireland than in Britain, 
that the places of these respective 
parts will stand reversed. It can 
make no difference, however, to 
those who think correctly on the 
subject, whether these matters keep 
going on as hitherto, and Great Bri- 
tain’s rich and varied resources are 
still the materials that lead in the 
works of progress in which the 
United Kingdom, or that Ireland’s 
resources, being richer and more 
specially adapted for present wants, 
be placed in the van. The result 
being success, there ought to be no 
jealousy between the several portions 
of the Imperial whole, to which Great 
Britain and Ireland each contribute 
alike to its all, and in which, so far 
as rank and responsibility go, are 
perfectly equal. 

Whether, therefore, the one or 
other seems to go foremost it can 
make no difference to either, nor 
can it affect the interests of the 
whole. This being the case, instead 
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of one or other pulling awry, both 
should press on, each vying with the 
other as to which should do the 
most in hastening the speed of the 
chariot of progress. These thoughts 
have been suggested by looking into 
the preface of Dr. Macaulay’s “ Ire- 
land” in 1872, now before us. In 
the preface, the author deals chiefly 
with the character of Catholicism 
and Protestantism respectively. It 
is also chiefly in their relation to 
these conflicting systems, Irish affairs 
are presented throughout the whole 
of this volume to the reader. In 
this respect as well as generally, the 
preface is reflexive of the work as a 
whole; but while the author sees 
certain facts and lays hold of them, 
his pages prove that he perceives 
their bulk and character but dimly, 
and grasps at them rather rashly for 
the solemnity of so grave a subject 
as that which he has undertaken. 
In respect to no other subject is 
the want of perspicacity so observ- 
able as it is in that of the ‘ Union.” 
For centuries prior to 1800, the 
Union then formally consummated 
actually existed. This was recog- 
nised by all loyal people in the 17th 
and 18th centuries so clearly, and 
confessed to so fully as to account 
for, amongst other things to be de- 
plored, the rebellious tone imported 
into the writings of Swift, Moors, 
and numberless kindred spirits who 
loved Ireland, though not wisely, 
nevertheless well. Dr. Macaulay 
does not seem to see this, and his 
obliviousness to a fact entering so 
largely into the condition of Ireland 
in the past, and still holding a place 
so prominent in the affairs of the 
country, lessens the general value of 
his work incalculably. The con- 
sciousness that such a union existed 
both while it was confined to a sen- 
timent, and since it has become wx 
Sait accompli, and a desire to get rid 
of it coute gui coute, have led malcon- 
tents to rebellion, which have brought 
the country under disgrace, Even 
still in Ireland elements of discord, 
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thus arising, are keeping those en- 
gaged im the agriculture, industry, 
and commerce of the country in a 
state of tumoil, utterly incompatible 
with energetic devotion to honest 
labour, or undivided attention to any 
given end. 

Ireland was brought under Uitra- 
montanism by the Adrian-Henry 
compact ; but by the same means 
she was also brought into a new 
relationship to England, and in pro- 
cess of time to Great Britain. By 
the former she was trampled into 
the dust; by the latter she was 
granted a means of escape. We 
confess to no anachronism in saying 
Pope Adrian was the first to lay the 
yoke of Ultramontanism on Ireland. 
The thing so named since, then 
existed. ‘Therefore, although it was 
_ not so designated for centuries, both 
before and since baptism we recog- 
nise itsill-omened countenance, peep- 
ing out for the worse at every turn 
in Ireland’s career. When Ultra- 
montanism as a designation was first 
adopted we know not exactly ; but 
it is a fact for the curious as worthy 
of “Notes and Queries” as many 
others which find their way to that 
valuable publication, that Roman 
Catholics in Ireland have long been, 
and are called, especially in Ulster, 
“the back of the hill folk.” This 
epithet, like ‘“‘on the other side of 
the Boyne,” “left-handed” ddack- 
mouthed (Presbyterian), all possess 
historical value in some degree, and 
though regarded now more as terms 
of reproach than in any other light, 
might each one, if properly inquired 
into, become a key to valuable 
knowledge even tothisday locked up. 

By the Conquest Ireland became 
so much a participant in all that 
England possessed, and a sharer in 
all she gained or lost, as to come as 
like her under the yoke of Rome 
year by year more terribly ; but when 
the Reformation released the one, it 
also broke in sunder the chains that 
held the other in thraldom. Since 
then Ireland has been a Protestant 
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country ; and to talk so loosely as 
those do who rank Ireland amongst 
Roman Catholic countries is simply 
to contradict fact, and cling to and 
act upon a gross falsehoed. The 
Deed of Union drew these bonds of 
unity more closely around those who, 
being parties to it, acted each (Ire- 
land no less than Great Britain) for 
the occasion, and for the last time, 
till the deed be broken, as indepen- 
dent nationalities. 

This independent action, and giv- 
ing up of individual existence, were 
meant for the good of those parties 
so doing. In the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland fancy sees many 
flaws ; but facts declare that it was 
done in good faith. Never from 
1172 had Ireland a shadow of 
nationality, till she gained it for the 
honourable purpose of giving it up, 
and thereby becoming a party to the 
Union ; and while it is true that no 
human act, personal or national, is 
irrevocable, it is equally true, that no 
deed ever embodied so many moral 
obligations (bonds never cease to be 
morally binding till proved morally 
wrong) as that existing between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Lut 
Treland, even under the Ultramon- 
tane yoke, and bowing, as England 
and Scotland did, outwardly to 
Rome, protested against the Pope’s 
authority more than either ever did 
prior to the Reformation. 

The Irish Church was never 
strictly Roman; for during three 
centuries at least subsequent to 
1172, she struggled against the 
Vatican, and never obeyed a man- 
date, either unanimously or without 
force. Ireland, by the very fact of 
having, as England and Scotland 
did, and no more and no less than 
either, given up her separate nation- 
ality, has had it for ever in the same 
sense as these possess it, secured to 
her as long as the Deed of Union 
remains inviolate. In respect to 
these and kindred topics, the book 
before us, though neither deep nor 
exhaustive, will be found suggestive. 
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The following extract is full of im- 
plied as well as expressed informa- 
tion :—“ In speaking of the Catholic 
influence, | am careful to distinguish 
between the Irish Catholics and 
Italian Catholics, or Ultramontane 
party: ‘To understand this distinc- 
tion, it is necessary to consider the 
change that has been gradually made 
in the constitution and administra- 
tion of the Catholic Church in Ire- 
land. When the struggle for emanci- 
pation was going on, several of the 
leading prelates of that Church were 
examined before a Committee of 
the House of Commons. Dr. Doyle 
was the principal witness, then the 
most distinguished and most repre- 
sentative man among Irish Catholics. 


Being asked as to the authority of 


the Pope, Dr. Doyle said it was purely 
spiritual, and that ‘his power was 
limited by decrees of council, and 
also by usage.’ Being asked as to 
the mode of electing Bishops in Ire- 
lane, Dr. Doyle said, ‘The Pope does 
not at present, and he could scarcely 
presume to, nominate anyone except 


‘} 
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such person as we recommend.’ In 
fact, the usage was for the Bishops 
to send to Romea list of threc—“ig- 
nus, dignior, dignissimus, and the 
Pope invariably appointed the per- 
son thus recommended as the wor- 


thiest and fittest. But all this is 
changed now. In the conspiracy for 
increasing the Papal power in Ire- 
land, the first step was to disregard 
the recommendation of the bishops 
in filling a vacancy. It was first 
done in the case of Dr. Cullen, 
known to be a trusty agent of the 
Vatican, who had lived many years 
in Rome, and is far more an Italian 
than an Irishman in spirit. Ever 
since the appointments have been 
made of men who would be sub- 
servient to the same policy ; and now 
the whole of the bishops, with, I be- 
lieve, two exceptions, are Ultramon- 
tanes. The appointment of parish 
priests and curates is in the hands 
of the bishops, and they take care 
to'appoint men who will be most 
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under their control. If any parish 
priest shows symptoms of indepen- 
dence, acurate coadjutorisplanted be- 
side him. The well-organised power 
of the hierarchy prevents outspoken 
protest, or effectual resistance to the 
crafty power by which the liberties 
of the Irish Church are being crushed. 
Thenew doctrine of Papal infallibility 
has removed the former limits to the 
Pope’s power, imposed by ‘ decrees 
of council, and also by usage.’ His 
authority is now supreme, not only 
as the head of the Church; but it 
extends to every diocese and to 
every parish. ‘The independence of 
the Irish Catholic Church is thus 
destroyed; and not content with 
this, the Ultramontane power is at- 
tempting to limit the civil rights of 
the Irish clergy. The well-known 
O’ Keeffe case, now before the courts, 
will show the extent and direction 
of the attack on the laws and con- 
stitution of the nation. It is the 
restless and aggressive policy of this 
faction which causes the most serious 
difficulties in Irish affairs, and most 
retards the peaceful progress of the 
country. In affirming that Popery is 
the main cause of the troubles and 
woes of Ireland, the statement is 
mode on grounds of history and ex- 
perience, without touching on theo- 
logical controversies.” 

The author then goes on to speak 
of hisown observations in other coun- 
tries, as wellas inIreland. He does 
so that his readers may have a testi- 
monial of competency. ‘This was 
scarcely necessary, so far as capacity 
for comprehending the facts lying on 
the surface of the Catholic Church 
goes, as the above extract clearly 
shows. But we can by no means ap- 
prove of the author’s taking credit 
for quoting from Charles Dickens, 
Sismondi, and De Tocqueville, lest 
theological bias might be suspected. 
As a rule, every source of informa- 
tion, from the first lesson-book put 
into the hands of the child, to the 
last work of reference to which the 
scholar appeals, is deteriorated by 
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taking the opinions of persons who 
do not fully understand the subject 
on which they venture to decide. 
If we want specially valuable informa- 
tion on any given topic, let us by all 
means apply to those best capable 
of giving it, rather than (as is here 
commended) to those who are suffi- 
ciently incompetent not to be sus- 
pected as having any interest in what 
theysay. Ifever there was any class 
of conduct deserving, in a bad sense, 
the epithet of “Irish,” it is that of 
resorting to persons recognised as 
the least capable of giving them 
for opinions, and then boasting of 
such conduct as a stretch of charity, 
and a stroke of policy, at which it 
is supposed any one should stare, 
and cry “prodigious.” ‘Theologians 
alone understand certain varieties 
of theology ; political economists only 
are competent to give an opinion on 
certain narrow-edged points of poli- 
tical, commercial, and social mo- 
ment. ‘Therefore, so long as “ theo- 
logian” is not merely a synonym for 
university or collegiate status (the 
best theologians, however, generally 
possess these distinctions), but implies 
a knowledge of things divine, where- 
ever acquired ; and unless “ econo- 
mist” means merely a slave of some 
author or system of political economy 
{as in Ireland it means a worshipper 


of the late John S. Mill), rather than. 


an enlightened and well-informed 
thinker on economic subjects, we 
take leave, in face of every opposi- 
tion, to say, that no one who is not 
a profound theologian ought to be 
heard on certain matters concern- 
ing Ireland, and not one besides 
a non-partisan political economist 
should be allowed to speak on cer- 
tain others. But in Ireland, too fre- 
quently, special knowledge is an in- 
surmountable impediment in the way 
of setting a person before the public. 
Such things have been known as the 
most competent persons being avail- 
able, and young men’s societies, and 
other mediums, through which the 
“ greatest men of the day,” commu- 
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nicate with the public, select and se- 
cure the least capable as, in one case, 
an occulist to lecture on “ flax.” In 
other cases, such as practical agri- 
culture, Catholic, Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, Wesleyan, and Dissenting 
clergymen undertake any subject, 
no matter how incongruous, and are 
covered with applause by others, 
even when most absurd. Happily, 
the Royal Dublin Society, the Sta- 
tistical and Social Inquiry Society 
of Dublin, and several kindred insti- 
tutions in the provinces—amongst 
others, Galway, Belfast, and Derry— 
have latterly taken a foremost place 
in wiser ways. We fear, however, 
the author of “Ireland in 1872” 
has caught a little of the tone of the 
popular,and has escaped the influence 
of the practical, modes of enlighten- 
ment at present available in Ireland. 

Having said so much condemna- 
tory of the very marring portion» f 
the preface, we shall in justice quote 
the concluding part, so as to give 
fair play to its excellencies :— 

“T bear testimony to the exem- 
plary character of many of the Irish 
Catholic clergy; and I so admire 
John Banim’s ballad, ‘ Soggarth, 
Aroon,’ that I wish every ‘ priest, 
dear,’ had a wife, as St. Peter had, 
and so double his happiness and 
usefulness. Of the natural piety and 
devotedness of the poor Irish Catho- 
lics no one can speak without respect, 
To them may be applied the compli- 
mentary epithet which St. Paul used 
to the man of Athens, that they are 
full of reverence, or as we mistrans- 
late it, ‘too superstitious.’ The 
Irish Catholic Church, in early ages 
gained for Ireland the name of the 
‘Isle of Saints.’ ” 

We must here remark, that in the 
sense in which the Romish section 
of the Church is called ‘‘ Catholic ” 
now, the Irish Church was not 
Catholic when the sending of mission- 
aries from Ireland was so frequent, 
and their success so marked in other 
countries, that the place from 
whence these heralds of the gospel 
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ailed, was called the Isle of Saints. 
hese missionaries from Ireland 
gave both to Germany and Scot- 
land, and through them to England 
and herself, when she had fallen 
from her pristine glory, the two great 
doctrines of the Reformation, viz., 
salvation by faith alone, and the 
Mediatorial Headship in and over 
the church and nations. ‘“ And it 
may yet regain the brightness it 
had in the days of St. Patrick 
and St. Columba. It has not lost 
the ancient truths, although they are 
now overlaid with Romish errors 
and innovations.” 

On the principle that the 
man face divine” is an index of 
the heart of its owner, we seek 
in the preface or introduction to 
a book the animus which is likely 
to pervade its pages. In the book 
before us, no better guide to its 
contents could be adopted. The 
contents are divided into twenty-six 
chapters, of which the following is 
a list:—I. Ireland in Transition, 
II. Some Statistics of Progress, ITI. 
Paradoxes and Problems. IV. De- 
crease of Population—Emigration. 
V. Absenteeism. VI. Visit to Mr. 
Bianconi. VII. Irish Politics. VIII. 
Home Rule. 1X. A Chapter on 
Irish History. X. The Question of 
Race. XI. Catholic and Protestant 
Contrasts. XII. Roman Catholics 
and Irish Catholics. XIII. The 
O'Keeffe Case. XIV. The Keogh 
Judgment. XV. Irish Agriculture. 
XVI. Land Tenure and the New 
Land Act. XVII. Irish Fisheries. 
XVIII. The Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. XIX. Irish Prisons and Prison- 
ers. XX. Party Processions, XXI. 
The Newspapers of Ireland. XXII. 
The Dublin Exhibition. XXIII. State 
Purchase of Irish Railways. XXIV. 
Irish National Education. XXV. 
Irish University Education. XXVI. 
Evangelical and Protestant Agencies. 
On several of these we can offer no 
remarks, for want of space. Of those 
for a notice of which we must make 
room, the first stands entitled to 
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attention most ofall. A funeral in 
Killarney comes in for the opening 
sentences of “Ireland in Transition.” 
The description is fair, it is free from 
that patronisingair which so frequent- 
lymars such things ; and except that it 
contains an effort to exaggerate the 
sense in which “boy” is used in 
certain parts of Ireland, it is at once 
free and flowing, and yet neither 
flimsy nor incredible. 

The Irish “keen” or funeral 
dirge, of which “The Lament of 
Morian Shehone for Mary Bourke,” 
translated by Mr. Crofton Croker, is 
an admirable specimen, has put 
in an appearance in this case. It 
seems due to the Northern Presby- 
terians and the Episcopalians all 
over the country who do not use the 
“keen,” as well as to Catholics in 
all parts who used so to do, and who 
do still in a few places employ it to 
express grief, that the customs of 
Ireland towards the dead are, a few 
eccentricities to the contrary not- 
withstanding, much more becoming 
than those of either England or 
Scotland. The “keen ” is often 
professional only; but Irish grief at 
the loss of friends stands less affected 
by such collateral considerations as 
loss or gain, and more by a pure, 
simple, genuine, though rather too 
much of a gushing affection, than 
the grief of either the English or 
Lowland Scotch. The mourning of 
the Irish for the dead is more like 
the Highland Scotch and Welsh 
type than anything else of the kind 
in the United Kingdom. 

The improvements in the country 
oflate are fairly described ; and now 
we come to see the source to which 
the author traces them. “ This im- 
provement (pp. 15-16) is not all 
due to political causes, or to better 
government. Many social changes 
have been quietly and steadily going 
on amidst the more noisy and con- 
spicuous public agitations. The in- 
creased communication with Eng- 
land by steam navigation; the im- 
provement of roads, and the formation 
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of railways; Mr. Bianconi, and his 
cars, Father Matthew, and the Tem- 
perance movement ; the introduction 
of the Poor Law, the organisation of 
police and of the constabulary ; the 
Encumbered Estates Act, and other 
measures for helping Irish property 
out of the slough of past neglect ; 
the cheap post, and the money-order 
system; the establishment of the 
National Schools and of the Queen’s 
Colleges ; the Landlord and ‘Tenant 
Act ; the constant flow of emigration ; 
the progress of agriculture and com- 
merce ;— these and many other 
social movements, apart from poli- 
tical and religious questions, have 
helped to make the Ireland of our 
time different from the Ireland of 
other days.” Whatever may be the 


verdict of the readers of this work as 
to the soundness of the author’s 
views, he has beyond question set 
them forth clearly, and enumerated 
them boldly. He has put out a clear 
statement of opinion, and placed it 
side by side with those desultory 


averments which are so commonly 
to be met with, oscillating, as they 
usually do, between one side and 
another of party politics, and leaning 
always for the time to the stronger. 
As to the share the new Land Bill 
has had in producing improvements, 
it is premature to judge ; and there- 
fore the inclusion of it amongst the 
means of reform already at work 
must be regarded merely predicative 
of what is expected. Whether what 
Dr. Macaulay has said be a safe or 
a rash prophecy has yet to be seen. 
The Landed Estates Court—in- 
heriting in right of its own earlier 
existence under another name— 
lays claim to a distinction like that 
which one feels disposed to give 
to the besom used :n cleansing of the 
A®gean stables. It has swept away 
old and disgusting evils, and been 
the means of establishing an open 
market for landed property in Ire- 
land. These things clearly entitle 
it to the place it occupies in the 
work before us. We should be sorry 
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to say a disparaging word of either 
Mr. Bianconi or Father Matthew 
personally, but it does seem incon- 
gruous to place these men, great 
and good though they be, side by 
side with National Education, the 
Queen’s Colleges, and the Poor 
Law, in respect to improvement 
in Ireland. ‘The one merely inaugu- 
rated and conducted a wise commer- 
cial speculation, so as to deserve all 
the success which has attended it. 
The conduct of the other was the out- 
going of a pure and generous heart, 
whose highest ideal was the reform 
of vice—perhaps a root or master 
vice—but whose range of philosophy 
had a very limited horizon, and 
whose theology in relation to good 
works, as exhibited by his temperance 
movement, stood opposed to more 
scriptural views held in his own, and 
to those of almost all other churches. 
The difference between drunkenness 
and sobriety in favour of the latter 
cannot be over-rated, nor is it pos- 
sible to overlook the fact that Father 
Mathew did a great and good work ; 
but we do not regard what he did by 
anymeans entitled to the place given 
it in a catalogue of causes of reform, 
especially to the exclusion of many 
other more powerful, more beneficent, 
and more truly good works, by which 
Ireland has been affected for the 
better since, and largely as a result 
of, the Union. When one looks at 
lessening of ignorance, in which, to 
some extent, all over the country, 
not excepting Ulster, portions of the 
people are still sunk, and when we 
see that in proportion as it is dis- 
pelled the country has prospered, we 
say that to the spread of “ ¢ruth,” 
more than to any other cause, must 
be attributed the transition of Ireland 
out of her past degradation into her 
present improving condition, In 
support of this view we refer to the 
chapter (pp. 319-444) on News- 
papers. Dr. Macaulay evades the 
disagreeable task of characterising 
the national press; while his attempts 
at suppression express even worse 
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than the boldest statement of 
censure. Why not say boldly, as is 
inferrible from what is said sneer- 
ingly, that National is a misnomer ? 
The only striking feature of the press 
in Ireland, so called National, is an 
expression of envy, revealing little 
beyond hatred; and though con- 
ducted with talent, and breathing 
evidences in every line of a keen 
sense of the beautiful, is, after all, 
exactly the opposite of the true in 
many of its allegations. Why half 
conceal and _ partly that 
national literature in Ireland is a 
perversion of great natural gifts to 
small personal or poor party pur- 
poses? Who can fail to observe 
that those who produce jingling 
rhapsodies suited to depraved feel- 
ings could, if but free from the 
thraldom of error and the slavery 
of a clique, produce prose and 
poetry equal to the best in any lan- 
guage? But Dr. Macaulay shirks 
the disagreeable responsibility, and 
passes over the errors of the national 
press, doubtless, to the satisfaction 
of those who conduct it. Disappro- 
bation is esteemed of all who-ad- 
mire open reproof, even when they 
wince under it, provided it be de- 
served, given in love, and dedicated 
on the altar of progress, as a sacrifice 
to the cause of truth. One thing is 
certain, however,—and its mention 
bears against thenational press,—that 
in proportion as historical truth has 
circulated, and the minds of the 
people have been enlightened as to 
the past, and kept right in respect 
to the present of Ireland, progress 
has been rapid, and improvements 
have gone on apace. 

In the notice of the Newspapers, 
we are struck with the mode of dis- 
posing of the Dublin dailies. The 
Daily Express is eulogised, the Free- 
man’s Journal, the Irish Times, and 
Saunder’s News-Letter, each come 
in for prominence ; but the AZai/, one 
of the most ably edited, certainly 
the least oscillating in its tone, and 
obviously the safest authority on 
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politics and literature of the Irish 
press, is comparatively overlooked. 
We have no idea of disparaging 
those put foremost ; but must, never- 
theless, take leave to say that Dr. 
Macaulay’s estimate, and that which 
merit suggests, seems, in respect 
to the Dudlin Evening Mail, at 
least rashly arrived at. Perhaps 
the most unique expression of 
opinion in the whole of the book 
before us is in the following words :— 
“There is a purer tone of nationality 
in the /rishman, or the Flag of Ire- 
/and, and to these papers we must 
look for the maintainance of Irish as 
opposed to Romishinfluence.” To be 
purer, is it not requisite that a thing 
must first be pure? therefore, unless 
a special number was got up for the 
purposes of this panegyric, we must 
dissent from this verdict simply be- 
cause it is not supported by evidence. 
Irish sentiment is not as the “ Flag ” 
would have its reader to suppose— 
anti-English, disloyal, and an in- 
strument of destruction, To be 
Irish, as much as it is to be English 
or Scotch, is to be loyal, noble, and 
generous. So far therefore from 
purity being present in the tone of 
the “Flag,” that production would 
by such a presence be rendered a 
monstrosity. It would be as im- 
possible to combine such an element 
with diatribes, exaggerations, and 
suppressions of fact, hatred, and 
disloyalty, as it would be to unite 
oil and water. By the spreading 
of error, the circulation of falsehood, 
the suppression of historical truth, 
and the placing of a ban on the 
popular reading of the only infal- 
lible guide of the outgoings of the 
heart and the products of the in- 
tellect, Ireland has been dragged in- 
to the dust, and kept in degradation. 

Facts lie on the surface of obser- 
vation all over Ireland, to prove that 
her decline came chiefly through 
literature (ballad poetry very largely), 
and also that her rising has been by 
like means (Irish poetry is still in- 
spired with a groan made to express 
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a whine, and is still lacking in that 
joyous, peaceful tone so natural to 
the Irish heart), and only in so far 
forth as the pen of her literati is 
guided by ¢ruth, will she progress ; 
while for every deviation from 
its most rigid observance, she shall 
in future, even as heretofore, pay 
sorely and undergo many galling 
penalties. To put the Ultramon- 
tanism of the Cullen. party into com- 
petition as Dr. Macaulay does with 
the psuedo-nationalism of the “ na- 
tional” press, is to place one evil 
over against another, and bad as the 
former tyranny is, the latter is re- 
garded, by nine out of ten thoughtful 
persons, as the greater. The misdi- 
rection of the “Irish talent,” the 
flooding of the country with London 
cheap literature (simply intellectual 
poison), and the absence from the 
provinces so largely of “good and 
useful books,” rank foremost amongst 
the dangers to which the lower and 
middle classes of Ireland, and through 
them the whole community, 2re sub- 
jected. These evils are rendered 
more galling both by the “ Ultra- 
montane” and the “ national” press. 
But they are much mitigated in 
many cases, counteracted in others, 
and overcome in not a few, by that 
portion of the press at the head of 
which we venture to place the Dud- 
fin Evening Mail. But we do not 
overlook other Lrish Liberal and Con- 
servative organs, any more than 
those mentioned in the work before 
us. Whether the countenancing of 
a rivalry between the several por- 
tions of the United Kingdom, or the 
fanning into flame a feud between 
the two parties at present in the 
Catholic Church in Ireland, be the 
greater evil, we venture not to say; 
but one thing is certain, both are 
wrong, and while we approve of 
neither, and discountenance both, 
we should like to enlist those who 
waste their energies on foolish fight- 
ing, as between Dr. Cullen and the 
Nationalists, in works of wisdom, 
ways of peace, and labours of 
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loyalty. “A guest for a while sees 
a mile,” isa true proverb. But it be- 
comes an author in Irish affairs, who 
would come up to the demands of 
the moment to take a wider range of 
observation, and look more n; -rowly 
into things, than Dr. Macaulay has 
done, if he would entitle himself to 
be taken as a guide. “ Increased 
communication England by 
steam navigation,” as well as “ the 
constant flow of emigration,” are 
each placed in the list of causes of 
“improvement,” as well as progress 
of agriculture and commerce. But 
apart from the absence of any indi- 
cation of how these incongruous ele- 
ments enter into an harmonious 
whole, we must question the pro- 
priety of regarding them as in them- 
selves good, though we admit they 
have, under Ireland's late and still 
somewhat anomalous condition, been 
overruled for the interests of pro- 
gress. 

It is decidedly cheering to see the 
success of Sir Ralph Cusack’s pro- 
ject of giving the traffic of the Mid- 
land and Great Western Railway a 
terminus on the edge of the Liffey. 
But this is only a beginning. The 
United Kingdom’s aim in respect, to 
Ireland should take in more than 
cross-channel traffic in live stock, 
cured provisions, butter, eggs, and 
grain. It ought rather to aim at 
the fuller employment now, and the 
final development, with all practical 
despatch, of Ireland’s sea-board. 
The doing of this would result in 
reducing the cost of shipment, and 
would lead also to the shortening of 
the time of transit of foreign-bound 
goods, whether produced in Great 
Britain or Ireland. We see in cross- 
channel traffic much good for Ire- 
land, and some for Great Britain ; 
but considering these for the mo- 
ment, as we ought always to do (asa 
whole United Kingdom), the creation 
of local consumption, for that which 
is now the cargo generally of cross- 
channel steamers, would be best 
for England and Scotland, as well as 
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for Ireland. As to emigration, also, 
it has been for the good of those 
who have gone away, and not less 
advantageous to many who have 
stopped at home, that emigration 
should go on. But unless agricul- 
tural progress means merely rearing 
live stock for the British market, and 
commerce is to be confined to the 
sale and shipment of farm produce, 
we must say that immigration ought 
rather than emigration to be the 
aim of those who desire to promote 
Imperial (which means Irish in the 
highest sense) interests in Ireland. 
By all means, also, let the opening of 
traffic, vid Greenore, be hailed with 
plaudits. But let it not be forgotten 
that so long as Ireland is not (as she 
is obviously destined to become) the 
great centre of the United King- 
dom’s manufactures of textile goods— 
her forte par exce//ence—politico-eco- 
nomic laws are openly violated, a 
wasteful process of purblind trading 
is perpetuated, and every portion of 
the United Kingdom suffers propor- 
tionately to its relative share in the 
commerce of the whole. This being 
the case, England most, Scotland 
next, and Ireland least of all, as 
matters are, ought to be concerned 
for the making of such reforms as 
would result in the employment of 
that country’s capabilities for the 
promotion of Imperial interests. 
The views, therefore, of Dr. Macau- 
lay, in pp. 1--16, are, to say the least, 
ill-digested. But as we progress 
with this, on the whole, interest- 
ing and instructive book, we regret 
our inability to do more than men- 
tion one or two of the other re- 
maining chapters. But Chapter 
VIII., on Home Rule, must not be 
passed over. The heading given to 
it is as follows :—“ Right Limits of 
Home Rule—FEarl Russell’s Propo- 
sal— Lord Chancellor O’Hagan’s 
Opinion—Grand Juries and County 
Boards — Presentment Sessions and 
Cess-payers— The Shannon Im- 
provement.” ‘The opening goes on, 
~—* Home Rule may bea good thing 
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or a bad thing, according to what 
is understood by the term. If it 
means independent and separate 
legislation by a parliament in Col- 
lege Green, it would throw Ireland 
back into a state of wild confusion 
and conflict ; but if it means only an 
enlargement of local and national 
government, increase of Home Rule 
would be a boon to Ireland, as it 
would be a relief to the already over- 
busied imperial government.” ‘This 
chapter, so far as it can be called 
anything, in consequence of its weak- 
ness on the several points touched, 
is a plea for Home Rule. In criti- 
cising Sir John Coleridge’s remarks 
upon Home Rule, made at Liver- 
pool, Macaulay says, p. 95 —“‘ Home 
Rule, in the sense of allowing fuller 
discussion of Irish questions, and 
adoption of measures conducive to 
Irish progress, is not absurd or im- 
practicable. Irish patriotism is worthy 
of being trusted, and Irish loyalty also. 
But there is a disturbing element 
which hinders the fair consideration 
of the question. A large and influen- 
tial body in Ireland is neither patri- 
otic nor loyal; the Vatican is their 
country and the Pope their ruler ; all 
their best sympathies are abroad, not 
at home. While this disturbing and 
disloyal element retains its influence, 
the question cannot be entertained. 
In the existing state of Ireland, 
Home Rule simply means Rome 
Rule. The crafty attempt of the 
Ultramontanes to identify themselves 
with the National party ought to be 
resisted by true Irish patriots, as 
much as the Ultramontane claim 
to be above the civil courts of law 
should be resisted by Government. 
On a recent when the 
Government issued an order on the 
education question, establishing a 
new rule of the National School 
Board as to the relation of managers 
and masters, a meeting of the Ro- 
man Catholic prelates was convened 
in Marlborough Street Cathedral, 
Why should a meeting like this be 
treated with respect, and its resolu- 
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tions received by the Government 
with deferential courtesy, while a 
meeting of the National party would 
be dogged by detectives and watched 
by police spies.” 

If this chapter were throughout 
consistent, with the above quota- 
tion it would seem as if our esti- 
mate above made, as to the bear- 
ings of the book on Home Rule, 
were ill-founded. But at p. 97-98 
we find “Thomas O’Hagan, Esq., 
barrister,” now Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, quoted to support what is 
now called Home Rule, and here, cer- 
tainly, an Ultramontane and a Home 
Ruler seems to be vested in a Lord 
Chancellor. The difficulty of under- 
standing this chapter is, however, 
rendered still more overpowering by 
such statements as the following 
(valuable facts) in the connexion in 
which we find them :—“ The middle 
Shannon runs through a region con- 
taining some of the most fertile soil 
in Ireland, both arable and pasture 
land. Between Kellaloe and Lime- 
rick there is a fall of about 100 feet 
in a space of about fifteen miles, 
with a volume of water capable of 
giving enormous mechanical power, 
at present almost utterly wasted. 
The minimum discharge of water 
at Killaloe, in the driest summer, is 
about 100,000 cubic feet of water per 
minute. ‘This is equal to 188 horse- 
power per foot of fall. In great 
floods the discharge has been esti- 
mated at 1,000,000 cubic feet per 
minute, equal to 1885 horse power 
per foot of fall. Taking the dis- 
charge at various seasons, the aver- 
age power has been estimated at 
about 450 horse power per foot of 
fall. Sir R. Kane reviewing these 
estimates, says, ‘In order to avoid 
any suspicion of exaggeration, I take 
the average force of water available 
per foot of fall at 350 horse power, 
which for 97 feet of fall between 
Killaloe and Limerick gives a total 
of 33,950 horse power in continuous 
action day and night through the 
year.” Yet there is hardly a mill to 


be seen in all the distance! If for 
nothing else, what a place for peat- 
fuel factories! The portion of the 
river which is full of power remains 
valueless, while the quieter parts are 
only half-utilised, and allowed often 
to spread devastation instead of fer- 
tility. It is only an instance of the 
manner in which natural advantages 
are thrown away in Ireland.” This 
chapter winds up with an assertion 
that if “ entrusted with practical 
power of Home Government, Irish 
enterprise and Irish capital would 
find in such works as the improve- 
ment of the Shannon useful and re- 
munerative occupation, in the pro- 
sperity resulting from which all par- 
ties, creeds, and classes would share. 
Give the Lord Lieutenant a council, 
representing county boards, and con- 
sisting of men such as formed the exe- 
cutive of the Industrial Exhibition, 
and Irish home affairs would be 
‘ruled’ in Dublin better than they 
can be at Westminster.” As to the 
averments above made, we have only 
to say that the facts of past history 
lead to conclusions directly opposite 
to those here made. Moreover, Dr. 
Macaulay gives a case of his own 
observation tending against his ex- 
pressed conclusion; and after re- 
lating what he saw of the observance 
of an ancient custom, and heard of 
“bombastical speeches,” he says,— 
“ The whole scene was characteristic 
of Irish public life, in matters where 
rhetorical patriotism is alone within 
attainment.” Now, the reprehensible 
conduct mentioned is not charac- 
teristic of Irish public life ; but only 
of those who hate England—the Na- 
tionalist, for example—and who try 
to lay the guilt of negligence in the 
development of resources of industry 
on others, instead of taking it to 
themselves. But it is only this class 
of people who want Home Rule, that 
they may get place and power. Still 
more in respect to the waste of 
water-power, Dr. Macaulay has not 
selected the most available and least 
costly of utilisation; but as in all 
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things else noticed in this chapter, 
jthe bulkiest and nearest at hand are 
taken, and these are supposed—but we 
regret say erroneously-the specimens 
which ought to be brought first and 
most under notice. Home Rulers are, 
above all otheragitators, to blame—as 
the perpetrators of the position in- 
augurated most formally in ’98, and 
altered to suitchanging circumstances 
from time to time since—forstopping 
the development of Ireland’s re- 
sources, and water power more than 
any other portion of these. Had it 
not been for those who were loyal 
in ’98, in ’48, in 67, and their repre- 
sentatives who now stand by Crown 
and Constitution, the country, north, 
south, and west of the capital, would 
have been ruined long ago. Agi- 
tators have checked every effort at 
development, but Wey al, peaceful, 
and industrious people have always 
counter-checked them , and agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, 
not only lives, but are active even 
at this moment. All these bid fair 
to overcome the difficulties Home 
Rulers, now the arch-agitators of 
Ireland, are casting in the w: ay of 
progress. ‘There is no evidence in 
the work before us, and certainly 
there is none outside it, though 
alleged in the quotation from page 
95, that the Ultramontanes, whose 
country is the Vatican, and whose 
ruler is the Pope, are “a large and 
influential body.” They are, in fact, 
a very small body, and outside Car- 
dinal Cullen’s immediate circle of 
authority they have no influence 
whatever. 

The Irish Catholic is not gene- 
rally a disloyal subject. Dr. Cullen 
has a following; but it is much 
more amongst the poor peasantry 


who are kept “ under the thumb ” of 


the priests, sent by His Eminence to 
rule them, than amongst those who 
are either capable of forming an 
opinion, or who exercise their rights 
as men. The fact is, the pressure 
of Dr. Cullen upon the people more 
frequently becomes the occasion of 
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revealing the (to him) disagreeable 
fact, that Irish Catholics feel them- 
selv es capable of having and enjoy- 
ing liberty, than of proving that to 
be a Catholic is to be a slave to the 
Cardinal. It is unjust, therefore, to 
the Catholics of Ireland to gibbet 
them before the world, as the serfs 
of a foreign potentate. The Irish 
Catholic more than either the Eng- 
lish or Scotch of that persuasion, are 
independent electors, and lovers of 
constitutional liberty, the revelations 
at the Galway assizes to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Judge Keogh and 
Father O’Keeffe are only two of 
many noble specimens of what a 
sincere Catholic and a loyal subject 
may do and be, as well as suffer, in 
Ireland. 

But we cannot take up seriatim 
the several evidences of shallow in- 
quiry, and singularly confused jum- 
bling of things the most incongruous, 
as they crop up in this “ would be, 
but dare not” suggestion in favour 
of Home Rule. As an Imperial 
question it is too serious to be thus 
trifled with, Home Rule, if it means 
anything beyond keeping up an agi- 
tation, and keeping down the ma- 
terial prosperity of Ireland, and 
through it of the United Kingdom, 
has for its object the getting rid, by 
a subterfuge, or the breaking the 
bonds boldly of the solemn compact 
of 1800. It is said the Irish people 
desire Home Rule; this is not proved. 
It is also alleged that it would 
benefit the country ; but no evidence 
of how this could be is adduced. 
The fact is, to approach the matter 
at all on its merits, the question has 
to be asked and answered on moral 
grounds—is there sufficient reason, 
or any reason, why the Act of Union 
should be broken? The voice of 
Ireland answers No! ‘This being 
the case to trifle with the subject in 
the “ gloaming,” as Dr. Macaulay 
does, is a matter too responsible to 
be lightly spoken of, and therefore 
we shall pass from it to the only 
other matter of which the space at our 
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disposal admits a notice, viz. : “ The 
remedy for Ireland’s troubles.” Dr. 
Macaulay’s ideas are to be gathered 
in pp. 143-166, the summing up 
of which is as follows:—“ There 
was (p. 165) a clever cartoon 
two or three years ago in fun. 
“Poor Ireland,” “the sick sister,” 
of the British family, is_ sitting 
in doleful plight, surrounded by 
above a dozen political doctors, 
every one pressing his peculiar 
specific. Dr. Russell offers his 
‘Whig mixture, Dr. Bright a 
‘land cordial,’ Dr. John Stuart 
Mill insists on severe ‘heoric re- 
medies,’ while Dr. Gladstone recom- 
mends ‘generous treatment.’ <A 
Communist shows a dangerous knife, 
a Romish priest has a prescription 
for ‘complete isolation,’ Dr. Dis- 
raeli is feeling the patient’s pulse 
with puzzled shake of the head; 
while Dr. Robert Lowe, in the back- 


ground, holds up his hands in hope-- 


less despair of any good being done. 
The only true remedy (as usual with 
the press) is unrecognised. Give 
to Ireland the same reviving and re- 
storing power which has made all 
Protestant nations healthy and _pro- 
sperous, and she will yet rise to new 
life and strength. No palliative or 
mere political measures will do any 
permanent good, though they may re- 
move some of the troublesome and ir- 
ritating symptoms. Without an open 
Bible, and without religious free- 
dom, poor Ireland will still remain 
the sick sister of the British family. 
In speaking of Protestantism, it is 
not merely the system antagonistic to 
Popery which is meant. A negative 
theology, or atheistic system. would 
be worse for Ireland than the reign 
of priestcraft and superstition. When 
Queen Victoria presented a Bible to 
the African chief, and said that this 
was the secret of England’s great- 
ness, the same truth was proclaimed 
which we intend in saying, that Pro- 
testantism will save Ireland. It is the 
open Bible thatwill bring healing and 
Strengthening power to the national 
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life, as it does to the individual life. 
With godliness will come not clean- 
liness only, but industry, and inde- 
pendence, and truthfulness, and 
many a manly and homely virtue 
which Popery crushes down among 
the poor Irish.” 

To this we shall add no com- 
ment. It fairly states a large por- 
tion of the contents of the book, 
and our only regret is. that the 
whole is not more consistent with 
such portions. We cannot pass 
away from the points here raised, 
however, without saying that the 
Protestants of Ireland are not the 
only Bible readers—Catholics, not 
all, but very many read that precious, 
priceless, and Divine book. Besides 
it is not to be allowed, even though 
Dr. Macaulay may have supposed 
so, that “homely virtue” is un- 
known in the families of the Irish 
Catholics, The fact is, ignorance 
may encrust the intellect, hatred of 
the Saxon may have been instilled 
into the hearts of the people, and su- 
perstition may cast its shadow upon 
the life, where also the psuedo-pa- 
triot is most busy at his bad work ; 
but just as the last rays of the 
setting sun linger on the higher 
mountain-tops, while in the valley 
below is night, there is yet a glim- 
mering of that pure domestic tender- 
ness, which was common to all the 
Irish in the days before the country 
was bargained and sold as between 
those bitterest of her foes, Adrian 
IV. and Henry II. Catholics of Ire- 
land are as pure, celeras paribus, as 
Protestants, and if Dr. Macaulay had 
looked beneath the surface he must 
have seen it. A flying tour fails, in our 
author’s hands, just as Blue Booksdid 
in Mr. Froude’s, to reveal Ireland to 
an interviewer. She is not a politi- 
cal trader’s stock, nor is she merely 
the quarry of agitators and adven- 
turers. Ireland is better than these 
seem to make her appear, and we 
regret Dr. Macaulay did not see her 
true character more clearly. Accord- 
ingly, in his work she is set forth 
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largely as a conglomeration of parties, 
each another name for Popery. He 
sees her most as a puzzle to states- 
men, and a thing to be patronised. 
She is very little of these ; and some- 
thing more of grandeur than he has 
noticed. 

The psuedo-patriot or double-deal- 
ing philanthropist, each reckon upon 
the rises and falls in the biddings for 
panaceas for her fancied sufferings, 
and see no more in Ireland than the 
merchant does in a cargo of Indian 
com, or the builder in a thousand of 
bricks. But to those who love her, 
and whose hearts are hers to the core, 
she is at once the richestand the poor- 
est, the oldest and the youngest, the 
most easily comprehended and the 
most perplexing, portion of, the 
United Kingdom. To such she is 
also the land so dear to their affec- 
tions as to claim their devotion as a 
matter of right. Does the heart long 
for reciprocity unpurchasable by 
money, or never to be lessened by 
poverty, or crushed out by care ?— 
then is Ireland, above all the parts 
of the United Kingdom, the place 
to find this rare commodity—not 
the Ireland of the Protestant, nor 
yet that of the Catholic—the true 
and abiding Ireland of history, of 
the heart’s affections, and of living 
people this day, as truly as in the 
days of St. Patrick. Do we long 
to meet a people on whom we 
could lavish the strongest affec- 
tions, and do so without compromi- 
sing the independence of the recipi- 
ent ? then let the Irish be the objects 
of our philanthropy. ‘Tell every 
Irishman to cast off all desire of be- 
ing patronised by governments, and 
you will do him a favour which he 
can appreciate, and for which he 
will be grateful. Lead the Irish 
thus to more self-reliance, and 
you will also add to the material 
wealth of the United Kingdom. The 
Irish mind can rarely be convinced 
except through the heart. Dr. 
Macaulay has this secret to learn, 
and we hope he may acquire it. 
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Irish love can never be won by pa- 
tronage, but is easily secured by 
appealing to a sense of right and 
wrong. Tell the manin Ireland, whom 
agitators now leads as “the ox to 
the slaughter,” that it is wrong to be 
a bargain breaker, as he would be if 
a Home Ruler, and he will thank 
you with “all the veins” of his 
Irish heart. Denounce in the ears 
of every Irishman special legislation, 
and he will understand you, bless 
you for your kindness in protecting 
him by so doing from his false friends, 
altas foes. 

Ireland is capable at this moment 
of yielding an abundance never 
heard of in the United Kingdom as 
yet, if only it be worked, not only for 
all Irish-born swbjects, but for thou- 
sands of English and Scotch. ‘Tell 
Irishmen these things, and you will 
appeal to the Irish pride, and arouse 
that people’s love of being foremost. 
If authors were to do this more, we 
should find that instead of the miser- 
able whining cry that comes from 
that portion of the United Kingdom, 
we should hear of nothing but cheer- 
ful industry, cordial loyalty, great 
prosperity, and much contentment 
all over Ireland. We regret that the 
ideas we feel it right to suggest, do 
not more generally pervade this 
work. ‘The book as a whole is too 
patronising to the Irish portion of 
Queen Victoria’s subjects, and pa- 
tronage, Irishmen, as a rule, despise, 
and those who give it to them are 
generally—and usually most justly — 
suspected of having “a knife to 
grind.” 

With all its defects, and we have 
spared but few of them, Dr. Macau- 
lay’s book is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of Ireland. A good 
spirit pervades it in a general way. 
It is written in a most readable, 
racy, simple, and altogether per- 
There is a large 
amount of statistical and historical 
information to be derived from it, 
and we recommend every one wish- 
ful to increase their knowledge of 
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Ireland to peruse its every line. But 
having thus borne testimony to 
both its excellencies and defects, 
and after reading this book over, 
we wish for more from the pen of 
Dr. Macaulay, but not, however, 
till he looks more deeply into Ireland 
and understand her better. Still 
more, he writes so beautifully, that 
his book ought to be as welcome in 
every drawing-room as the last “ New 
Novel.” We trust the book may 
also become the precursor of works 
of a more pronounced character as 
to “races” represented in Ireland 
—a matter naturally much neglected, 
but to find what is said on which, 
from its practical importance, one 
is led to look into every new 
[rish book. Dr. Macaulay is un- 
fortunately too indefinite on this 
point to be useful. The account 
of a visit to Mr. Bianconi is written 
in a pleasing style. It contains 
many facts not before published as 
to Mr. Bianconi’s career. ‘The his- 
tory of this hero of stage cars in Ire- 
land contains very many incidents, 
each one full of reproof, warning, 
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encouragement, or light to all who 
wish to make a fortune honestly. 
The chapter on Irish history will be 
read with astonishment by some of 
the devotees of Irish lore, while it 
may be regarded by others as an 
evidence of a boldness worthy of 
copying in stripping several works, of 
which they are afraid to speak above 
their breath, of certain factitious and 
fancied merits attaching to them. 
There is a considerable amount of 
book-making in chapters xv., xvii., and 
xix., but these are exceptional, and 
may be excused by a_ reviewer, 
without unfaithfulness. The book 
in its appearance, in ‘respect to 
paper, printing, and binding, is 
highly creditable to all concerned 
in its production. ‘Therefore taking 
Dr. Macaulay’s “ Ireland in 1872” 
all over, we have only to add that 
we trust its sale may be in pro- 
portion to its general worth, and 
that its able author and enterprising 
publishers may be liberally reward- 
ed, each according to the part taken 
in its production, 
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WIND MUSIC IN THE WIRES OF THE ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH. 


ARIEL harp, whose numbers break 
On the slow, surprised ear, 
Does the spirit of music make 
Her capricious pastime here, 
Where the captive lightning speeds his pathway drear ? 


Footfalls of the passing wind 
Wake symphonious every string, 
To plaintive melody resign’d 
The wires in tuneful cadence ring, 
And to the minstrel airs their charméd murmurs fling. 


Hear I not, amid the chime 
Of that mystic harmony, 
Spirit voices, low, sublime, 
In soft accents, speak to me ? 
Dulcet echoes—caught of Eden’s minstrelry ! 


From the oak that storms have torn, 
Yet may trill the woodland lay ; 
For the bosom, sorrow worn, 
Comfort spring one happier day, 
As o’er these fire-wrung cords now Heaven’s own breathings stray ! 


E. S. G. 
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Two years since, at this period, 
the attention of Europe was riveted 
on the giant struggle between the 
greatest two military nations on the 
Continent. The Teuton had laid 
low the Gaul, and held him there 
with such tenacity of grasp, such 
tightness of grip, that notwithstand- 
ing his plunges and struggles and 
kicks, the fallen combatant never 
for a moment could rise even to his 
knees, much less recover himself so 
far as to meet his adversary on aught 
like even terms. ‘The Franco-Ger- 
man war, has been called a war of 
surprises. ‘The result did certainly 
surprise the friends of France, for 
never had there been so extra- 
ordinary a series of disasters. ‘True, 
these obtained for that country 
numerous sympathisers, but also on- 
lookers must have become convinced 
that no amount of ill-fortune alone 
could account for uninterrupted re- 
verses. More or less crude theories 
as to inferiority of race, and the de- 
generacy of the French, were ex- 
pounded by speculative journalists ; 
whilst thinkers and military men 
easily understood how organised 
strength, victorious discipline, and a 
vast comprehensive plan, conquered 
with facility disorganisation, dis- 
order, and divided councils, 

Many reputations were unmade 
by the war; few were made. The 
generals of the Empire were tried 
and found utterly wanting. They 
doubtless did their best, and failed. 
The generals of the Republic also 
did their best and failed. ‘Two men 
only showed that they could lead 
armies, had there been armies 
capable of being led. ‘These were 
Chanzy and Faidherbe, both com- 
paratively young generals, who had 
learnt their profession in rough 
African warfare. They were the 
only two chiefs who constrained the 
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French to fight under the Republic, 
and whatever creditable resistance 
was opposed to the enemy was due 
to their efforts. 

Chanzy had been recalled from 
Africa at the beginning of the war, 
and from a general of brigade he 
was first promoted to the command 
of a division of the 16th corps, and 
then to that of the :6th corps itself. 
Circumstances did not permit his 
displaying a genius for strategy ; but 
he exhibited firmness, quickness, 
energy, military knowledge, and fer- 
tility of resource. The least humi- 
liating episode of the war, to a 
Frenchman, would probably be con- 
sidered that of the Campaigne on the 
Loire. Courage and endurance still 
were found to dwell among some, at 
least, of the soldiers of France. 
Naturally, the ill-trained troops that 
resisted and lost at Le Mans cannot 
be compared with the Imperial 
guard, and the flower of the French 
army that resisted and lost at Grave- 
lotte. Nevertheless, it must be borne 
in mind, that at Gravelotte a fine 
force was lost through the incom- 
petence of one chief. At Le Mans 
the greater part of a totally dis- 
organised force was saved through 
the ability of another chief. 

Contemporaries seldom obtain 
thoroughly correct accounts of pass- 
ing events. Newspaper correspon- 
dents, though giving faithful accounts 
to the best of their abilities, are apt 
to make numerous mistakes, More- 
over, they only describe accurately 
what they have seen or heard, which 
probably refers not merely to one 
army, but to a small fraction of it. 

In furnishing a brief sketch of the 
Campaign of the Loire, we are illus- 
trating perhaps the most interesting, 
and certainly the least known por- 
tion of the late war: premising that 
our information is gathered from 
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some of the best French and Ger- 
man military sources. 

On the night between the 4th and 
5th December, 1870, the defeated 
French army of the Loire, after a 
four days’ struggle, was in full re- 
treat, in a broken and disorderly 
condition, The 15th corps which 
had taken to absolute flight, rushed 
on to Vierzon, and some thousands 
of runaways pushed on beyond that 
town in a panic of fear, scattering 
themselves on the roads to Bourges 
and Issoudun. 

The 18th and the 2oth corps, 
which had been left close to Gien, 
recrossed the Loire, after a sharp 
struggle in which they had greatly 
suffered, and were glad at last to 
have reached a haven of rest. The 
16th and 17th corps which had re- 
mained on the right bank of the 
Loire, to the west of Orleans, fell 
back on Beaugency. Though partly 
disorganised, they were kept to- 
gether by the vigorous handling of 
General ‘Chanzy, who had been left 
to follow his own devices. 

On the 6th of December, the 

commander-in-chief of the army of 
the Loire, General d’Aurelle de 
Paladine was dismissed by the 
Government of Tours, and two dis- 
tinct armies were formed in its place 
The first command consisting of the 
15th, 18th, and 21st corps was 
entrusted to General Bourbaki, wha 
led his battered divisions as far as 
3ourges to prevent their complete 
dispersion. The second army, com- 
prising the 16th, 17th, and 21st corps, 
was placed under General Chanzy, 
who remained on the right bank of the 
Loire, and stretched his forces as far 
as Marchenoir. It was impossible 
for either general to assume the 
offensive, as urgently desired by the 
head of the Government at Tours. 
All that could be done was to give 
time for rest to the troops, and to 
re-form as soon as possible. 

General Chanzy had well chosen 
his ground. Among the plains of 
Beance and of the Blaisois stretch- 
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ing from the Loire to the Soir, the 
forest of Marchenoir constituted a 
natural barrier of above twelve miles 
in length. Between the forest and 
the Loire there is some hilly ground 


about six miles in width, full of 
villages and farmhouses. This space 


constitutes the gate of the Touraine, 
and there General Chanzy deter- 
mined to dispute the progress of the 
enemy, resting the right of his army 
on the Loire by Beaugency, whilst 
the left was covered by the forest of 
Marchenoir. Long days, and not 
brief hours, he would have required 
to reorganise his army, to recruit the 
losses caused by four days’ hard 
fighting, and to gather together the 
numerous stragglers and fugitives 
who had escaped as far as Sologne, 
or even Blois. Nevertheless, Chanzy 
tookthe best measures circumstances 
allowed. He sent on in front of 
Beaugency a division under General 
Camo. The 20th corps led by 
General Jaures, was ordered on its 
arrival to occupy the defiles of the 
forest of Marchenoir, so that General 
Chancy had the main body of his 
troops—suchas they were—available. 

The Germans gave him no breath- 
ingtime. The Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburgh advanced towards Tours by 
Beaugency and Blois, at the head of 
the Bavarians, the 17th and 22nd 
infantry divisions, and two cavalry 
divisions. The Germans did not 
seem as well informed as usual, and 
the Grand Duke did not really know 
what there was before him, and ap- 
parently expected to make a mere 
military promenade to Tours. On 
the 7th December he met with an 
unforeseen resistance. 

The forces of General Chanzy had 
taken up a series of positions between 
the Loire and the forest of Marche- 


noir. The Teutons, on the other 
side, were advancing with an ex- 
tended front between Meung-sur- 
Loire et Ouzouer-le-Marché. <A few 


skirmishes had occurred on the 6th, 
but on the 7th a general engagement 
broke out along the whole line. The 
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Germans gained no ground; their 
attacks were repulsed, and Chanzy, 
in the evening, wrote confidently to 
his government, saying, “‘ We may 
be assailed to-morrow—I reckon we 
shall do as well as to-day.” 

On the 8th, the struggle recom- 
menced, and far more seriously. 
From early morning until night the 
fire was incessant. The Germans 
made strenuous efforts to break 
through the French right, and sepa- 
rate the French divisions from the 
Loire, so as to open for themselves 
the road to Tours. The positions 
of Cerno, Cravant, and Beaumont, 
were disputed with great tenacity by 
French and Germans. Admiral Jau- 
réquiberry, who commanded the 
right wing, maintained himself firmly ; 
and once, in the evening, the com- 
mander-in-chief wrote to Tours, that 
the French army was still encamped 
on its own positions. But he did not 
know then the whole truth, and he 
realised, with great pain, the fact, 
that an order from Tours had de- 
prived him of the fruit of the suc- 
cessful reSistance to the enemy 
of the two previous days. Gene- 
ral Chanzy had directed General 
Camé to occupy with his division 
the ravine of Vernon, before Beau- 
gency, and to defend himself there 
at all costs. At eleven o’clock at 
night, General Chanzy was informed 
that General Camé, in obedience to 
instructions received from Tours, 
had abandoned his position, thus 
leaving unprotected the right flank 
of the army. 

The commander-in-chief could not 
conceal his bitter surprise, and wrote 
to Tours strongly complaining of an 
interference which had marred the 
success of the day. It was too late 
to repair the mischief effected. The 
Germans had slipped into Beaugency 
and occupied it with the 17th divi- 
sion of infantry. In vain General 
Chanzy ordered Admiral Jauréqui- 
berry and General Tripart—who re- 
placed General Camé, wounded—to 
carry the town by storm. The 


enemy had already fortified them- 
selves in Beaugency, and the Frenclz 
had to retire baffled and beaten. 

Beaugency having been lost, it 

became necessary for the French 
army to fall back, and to entrench 
themselves on new ground. Not- 
witstanding all, General Chanzy was 
not discouraged. He thought that 
the only way of turning adverse for- 
tune was by perseverance and firm- 
ness. He endeavoured to raise the 
courage and spirit of his soldiers, 
by holding out to them what they 
could perform from what they had 
performed. His activity was un- 
ceasing. He attended to all; and 
he determined not to give way until 
the last extremity. Even after the 
loss of Beaugency, he only withdrew 
to a short distance back, establishing 
his right wing in the valley of Tavers, 
rectifying in conformity the disposi- 
tion of the troops along the line, 
and holding himself ready to face 
the enemy. On the gth December 
fighting had again recommenced. It 
was continued on the roth from 
morning until night. The right 
wing maintained itself at Tavers, and 
some divisions of the 17th and 21st 
corps even made some offensive 
movements, which were at all events 
temporarily successful. On the fourth 
day of the struggle the Germans had 
lost 4000 men, and _ the correspond- 
ent of a London journal, in the Ger- 
man camp, expressed his surprise at 
the increasing numbers of the French, 
“who were unusually well-handled, 
who did not know when they were 
beaten, and who having fought 
against veterans for eight days in 
succession, had some chance of con- 
quering on the ninth.” 

This shows what might have been 
done before Orleans under far more 
favourable circumstances, had the 
French generals either been more 
competent or more free to act. At 
all events, after a stubborn resistance 
of four days, Chanzy and his men 
were beginning to be exhausted, and 
their danger hourly increased. Gene- 
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ral Chanzy had believed he had been 
fighting all the time against the whole 
army of Prince Frederick Charles. 
This was a mistake until after the 
8th. At this period, the German 
headquarters at Versailles becoming 
uneasy at the resistance encountered 
by the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh 
on his advance, ordered Prince 
Frederick Charles to take the com- 
mand of the operations. The Prince 
recalled the 3rd Prussian Corps, and 
despatched it on towards Gien. He 
directed the 9th Corps to cross the 
Loire, and with the Hessian division 
and the Cavalry to proceed until they 
arrived in front of Blois ; and he him 
self at the head of the 1oth Corps, 
which remained at Orleans, came up 
to support the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburgh. The van of the roth 
Corps reached the field of battle on 
the 9th, in time to take part in the 
combat, and the whole corps was in 
line on the following day. The pre- 
sence of Prince Frederick Charles, 
with his veterans, materially altered 
the conditions of the contest. Ill-luck 
or carelessness aggravated the peri- 
lous situation of the French, for on 
the night between the 9th and the 
roth, the Germans intercepted a 
French Staff Officer with important 
despatches from General Chanzy, 
from which they learnt exactly the 
number of his soldiers, their dis- 
position, and his plans. This added 
to Chanzy’s difficulties. 

The French Commander, more- 
over, had his eye turned anxiously 
towards the left banks of the Loire, 
by which the enemy might advance, 
threaten his right wing, and even 
cut off his retreat, if they succeeded 
in forcing the passage of the river. 
Chanzy took the most energetic 
measures to prevent such an occur- 
rence, but with little success. All 
that was not executed under his own 
eyes, was either neglected or carried 
out in a hap-hazard manner. Con- 
fusion and disorder reigned every- 
where among the French. General 
Barry with the remnant of his divi- 
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sion had been left to defend Blois, 
and General Maurandy had been 
sent to occupy the park of Chambord, 
with some /rancs-tireurs. On the gth 
whilst Chanzy was repelling the 
enemy, the Germans carried the 
park of Chambord, and appeared 
before Blois, whilst the French re- 
treated towards Amboise. 

A committee of defence had been 
established at Blois, to confer with 
the generals in command. The 
bridge on the river was destroyed, 
and a tumultuous meeting was held, 
which ended without any practical 
resolution being taken. 

The safety of the army, and the 
safety of a populous city threatened 
with bombardment, were vainly at- 
tempted to be conciliated. It was 
found hopeless to endeavour to or- 
ganise a defence with soldiers, who 
had ceased to be soldiers ; who were 
merely a cowed and demoralised 
mob. General Chanzy perceived 
that the fall of Blois was only a 
question of hours, and that his worn- 
out troops would be exposed in front 
to the attacks of a victorious and re- 
inforced army, and in flank would be 
threatened through Blois. The only 
means of safety were in a diversion 
on the part of General Bourbaki with 
the first army, as it was called, on 
some point of the left bank of the 
Loire. Could the 18th andthe 2oth 
Corps have marched again to Gien, 
they would have kept in check the 
3rd Prussian Corps, and Prince Frede- 
rick Charles would probably have 
hesitated to assail Chanzy. And if 
General Bourbaki could have thrown 
a few divisions towards Blois by 
by Romorantin, he might have 
saved the second army. But no- 
thing could be done, with the utterly 
demoralised men under his com- 
mand. Whilst the Government 
gravely announced to the country 
that “a retreat was being effected in 
good order,” and “that the army 
had occupied excellent positions,” 
the said army scarcely could be said 
to exist—all sense of military honour 
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and discipline had been lost ; a mere 
instinct of personal safety guided the 
troops, and the country was overrun 
by crowds of stragglers, fugitives, 
and deserters, without arms, without 
knapsacks, without ammunition, 
without provisions. 

All the effotts of Chanzy to com- 
municate to others his fire, his zeal, 
and his energy, utterly failed. His 
warm appeals for assistance to the 
Government, to Bourbaki himself, 
met with no response. Bourbaki 
seemed to entertain neither the will 
nor the power to lend him any help. 
He was afraid of exposing his flank 
to the attacks of Prince Frederick 
Charles, forgetting that the Germans 
were not ubiquitous, and that if they 
assaulted him, he would have suc- 
ceeded in drawing the main body 
away from Chanzy. Above all, he 
was not able to try, and it was im- 
possible to face the enemy with the 
remains of his broken corps. Gene- 
ral Bourbaki even wrote to the Go- 
vernment that the only chance of 
preserving and reorganising what 
forces were left to him lay in further 
retreat ; and that were he ordered to 
attempt any offensive movements, he 
would place his resignation in the 
hands of Government. 

Alone, without hope of succour, 
with the enemy gradually encircling 
him, General Chanzy had only one 
course open to him, and that was 
retreat. It was hard to withdraw 
from the ground that he had con- 
tested inch by inch for five days, 
but it was inevitable. The necessity 
had even been forseen, though the 
French Commander, had determined 
not to yield to it until the last ex- 
remity. 

He chose as his route the line 
between the Loire and Vendéme. On 
the 11th the movement began which 
was to be accomplished by the army 
pivotting on its left at Marchenoir. 
The French had thenceforth to 
march in the open plain, without any 
defensive positions until they reached 
the Loire. Chanzy took his measures 
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swiftly and skilfully. The Germans 
required also rest, for according to 
their own accounts “ they had fought 
incessantly for ten days from sun- 
rise to sun-set, spending the nights 
in advanced posts within rifle shots 
of the enemy.” They were fatigued, 
and whilst they snatched a few mo- 
ments of repose, General Chanzy 
slipped away from them, 

Three days subsequently the 
French reached the Loire, after some 
hard marches, with severe weather, 
and under very heavy rains, over 
roads that were equally difficult to 
man and to beast. It was only on 
the night between the 11th and 
12th that the Germans ascertained 
Chanzy’s movements, and com- 
menced an immediate pursuit. The 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh fol- 
lowed by the north of the forest of 
Marchenoir, whilst Prince Frederick 
Charles, at the head of the 3rd, the 
gth, and the roth corps, proceeded 
straight towards Vendome. 

The line between Vendéme and 
the Loire was clearly the best route 
the French commander could have 
chosen. ‘True, it was a retreat, but 
it was also a well-conceived stra- 
tegicai operation. He could threaten 
the Germans if they advanced too 
far south ; he was still within reach 
of Paris; and at the worst he had 
his further retreat open to Le Mans, 
He did not cease yet—possibly ig- 
noring the real state of Bourbaki’s 
forces—to urge on the Government, 
now removed to Bordeaux, the 
advantages of a diversion on the 
part of that general. But he obtained 
nothing from the Government be- 
yond idle praise. The confusion 
was greater than ever at head- 
quarters ; timidity and disorder pre- 
vailed, and ever the railways and 
telegraphs, of the highest importance 
in military operations, had been 
ailowed to fall into complete disor- 
ganisation during the hasty traasfer 
of the seat of Government. 

The line of the Loire, consisting 
of a narrow strip bordered by a 
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number of hillocks, afforded ex- 
cellent means of defence; whilst 
Vendéme was an important point 
to guard as a railway junction, con- 
necting together the means of com- 
munication from Angers to Chateau- 
dun, from Blois to Le Mans, from 
Tours to Chartres, and from Tours to 
Paris by Chateaudun. At the same 
time, Vendéme was a difficult spot 
to defend against an attack coming 
from Blois, because the city, situated 
partly on the left bank of the I ire, 
was commanded by the heights on 
the right bank. Were the defence 
carried to those heights, the troops 
would be exposed to retire through 
dangerous zigzags, narrow and tor- 
tuous streets, and they would be 
constrained to cross the bridges 
uniting the two arms of the river. 
Moreover, General Chanzy could 
not mistake the moral condition of 
his soldiers. The retreat he had 


effected had certainly been accom- 
plished without downright disaster ; 
but his army which had been strug- 


gling since the 1st, had suffered 
severely from the fire of the enemy, 
from fatigue, privation, and distressing 
marches. The dangerous reaction, 
from the excitement of violent efforts, 
had set in. Stragglers lagged be- 
hind in thousands, and allowed 
themselves to be captured, in order 
not to continue the campaign any 
longer, thus swelling greatly the 
number of prisoners made by the 
Germans. Many soldiers and even 
officers went quietly home. General 
Chanzy tried to stem the evil as best 
he could, by exhortations, proclama- 
tions, and orders of the day, couched 
in such language as would most 
appeal to the vanity, if not to the 
patriotism of the French. 

General Chanzy, notwithstanding 
his hourly increasing difficulties, 
made the best preparations permitted 
by circumstances for resistance, not 
omitting to leave hifnself a retreat 
through Perche. ‘The a1st corps re- 
mained on the right bank of the 
Loire, above Vendéme, between 
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Busloup and Saint-Hilaire, which 
was the principal point on the left 
wing of the army to be covered 
against the advance of the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburgh. The best 
soldiers of the 16th and 17th corps, 
supported by the cavalry, were 
placed on the heights of the left 
bank, before Vendéme, guarding the 
road from Blois, and occupying the 
favourable position of Bel Essort. 
Finally, General Barry, who had left 
Blois on the r2th, with all the men 
he could muster, had arrived at 
Saint Arnaud, on the railway from 
Tours to Vendéme. General Barry 
was, however, in a state of helpless- 
ness, and the men under his com- 
mand were too weak numerically, 
= too demoralised to serve as @ 

ght wing to the army. On the 
sees hand, the Germans were deter- 
mined to crush finally Chanzy, and 
new troops were sent to Orleans to 
enable Prince Frederick Charles to 
advance against Vendéme, whilst a 
cavalry division, and some battalions 
of Landwehr, were detached from 
the besieging army before Paris, and 
despatched to the west towards 
Mans. 

The struggle was renewed on the 
14th and rsth on the banks of the 
Loire. The battle of Vendéme was 
in reality an attempt at a hopeless 
defence, and consisted of a series of 
separate engagements. ‘The French 
resisted sufficiently well not to own 
to a defeat, and they remained en- 
camped on the same heights as 
befoye. But though they had re- 
pelled the attack of the enemy ; they 
had lost one of their hest positions, 
that of Bel Essort, and Chanzy 
found himself in the most serious, 
the most critical situation. The 
army was worn out, and his bravest 
generals told him that they could 
no longer rely on any real resistance 
on the part of their respective divi- 
sions. He had done all that could 
have been done: and he spent the 
evening in the former positions, 
partly not to appear to yield ground 
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unnecessarily, and partly because a 
retreat in the dark would have de- 
generated into a mere rush for safety. 
The men bivouacked in the mud 
and the snow, in the wet and 
the cold, without being able to 
light a camp fire. Chanzy decided 
on recrossing the Loire, and the 
movement commenced before day- 
break. A dense fog protected the 
operations of the French. Each 
corps passed through the city, and 
traversed the river. When the Ger- 
mans discovered the flight of their 
enemy it was already nine o’clock in 
the morning ; the bridges had been 
destroyed, and the French were safe. 
The ammunitions and provisions 
collected at Vendéme also were 
rescued, and sent forward with an 
express train. 

The army proceeded towards 
Mans, by all the routes leading 
thither through Perche. This hilly 
and woody country, which would 
have afforded a capital field for par- 
tisan warfare, presented great diffi- 


culties to the march of an army with 


artillery and baggage. To make 
matters worse, the roads had been 
purposely broken up through the in- 
discreet zeal of the civil authorities, 
under the plea of stopping the ad- 
vance of the enemy. The French 
were the first to suffer from this 
wanton destruction. It entailed on 
the men incredible hardships ; can- 
nons and war materials sank into 
mud holes, and it required great 
labour and loss of precious time to 
drag them forward. One of the 
divisions of the 21st corps under 
General Goujard, spent a whole 
night in contending against these 
obstacles, and only reached Droué 
in the morning after twelve hours 
march, to be attacked by the enemy 
who had suddenly seized the village. 
It required the whole energy of 
General Goujard to lead his soldiers 
against the fire of the Germans, and 
thus save perhaps the left wing from 
a disaster. The Germans after this 
did not keep up the pursuit very 
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actively, and with the exception of 2 
few skirmishes, did not much trouble 
the French. 

What General Chanzy greatly 
dreaded was the increasing demora- 
lisation of his own soldiers. That 
army that led by vigorous chiefs had 
fought well before the enemy, no 
longer held together during a re- 
treat. Le Mans was their promised 
land, their Eldorado. Those un- 
happy men, shoeless, with frozen feet, 
and half-famished, acquired through 
despair a factitious strength, and 
sought in all directions the shortest 
roads to Le Mans. There they ex- 
pected comparative rest, comfort ; 
or, at least, a few days respite. 
Whole regiments proceeded forward 
thus, without troubling themselves 
as to what became of the rest of the 
army. The men threw their arms in 
the baggage train, and rushed away ; 
and even officers not unfrequently 
abandoned their corps, and had re- 
course to flight. The regiments of 
gendarmes that were despatched to 
arrest the fugitives, found it utterly 
hopeless to stem the torrent rushing 
towards Le Mans. During four days 
General Chanzy struggled hard to 
save his divisions from their un- 
reasoning panic, and from the most 
complete disorganisation. It was at 
last on the 2oth of December that 
the mob who had formerly been an 
army reached La Sarthe, fleeing from 
its own demoralisation, at least as 
much as from the pursuit of the 
enemy. 

The Germans, after their first de- 
monstrations, had held back, for they 
also greatly needed breathing time, 
to enable them to repose and reform 
their forces, before plunging further 
still into the west. 

That portion of the army which 
reached Le Mans with a semblance 
of order on the 2oth of December, 
was set at once to occupy the 
assigned positions. The remainder 
formed an incoherent mass, scattered 
through the streets of the town. 
General Chanzy was not blind to the 
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work before him. The army had to 
be thoroughly reconstituted, and he 
wrote to that effect to the Govern- 
ment, to whom he forwarded a plan 
for its reorganisation, and asked for 
full authority to act. He hoped in 
a few days to be able once more tc 
take the field. Le Mans was to be- 
come a new base of operations, as 
the Loire had been, on which the 
French commander could operate 
either on the offensive or the de- 
fensive. 

The greatest difficulty encountered 
by General Chanzy was in the nature 
of the forces before him to be re- 
organised. These consisted to a 
great extent of local militias or na- 
tional guards, brave, undoubtedly, 
as has been admitted by Colonel 
Rustow, one of the German histo- 
rians of the war, who said that these 
raw soldiers went courageously under 
fire, but were beaten by the superior 
solidity of the Germans, What these 
hasty levies lacked was, organisation. 
They possessed neither military 
spirit, nor that sentiment of union 
which is indispensable to an army, 
nor the habit of obedience, nor the 
most remote idea as to the exigen- 
cies of war. No more painful in- 
stance of these deficiencies could be 
adduced than is contained in the 
narrative of General Goujard. It is 
related by this commander, that when 
bringing up what was called the 
Breton division, to rejoin the 31st 
corps, a halt was made at Saint- 
Calais. Positions were taken on the 
heights to the west of the town. The 
march had been long and fatiguing ; 
it was freezing, snow was falling 
heavily. In a few minutes the camp 
was deserted ; officers and privates 
had hastened to seek shelter in the 
town. On the morrow, at the time 
appointed for starting, the division 
presented a wretched appearance. 
The marines only had remained 
faithful ; among the other troops the 
diminished companies found missing 
some of their officers. What was 
most characteristic was that the 
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gravity of the offence—night deser- 
tion almost before the enemy—was 
not suspected. 

According to some journalists and 
speakers of the day, all soldiers were 
characterised as heroes; all subal- 
terns as profound strategists ; all 
generals who lost battles as traitors. 
This kind of senseless declamation 
effected incalculable mischief, at a 
time when discipline and military 
spirit were at so lowan ebb. Doubtless 
those hasty levies meant to do well : 
and did at times perform good ser- 
vice; but they were mainly kept 
together by the strenuous endeavours 
of their chiefs. It was by the unre- 
mitting exertions of General Chanzy 
that the army had maintained its 
ground for five days at Marchenoir, 
that it had fought at Venddéme, that 
it had escaped complete destruction 
at Le Mans; it was through him 
that it was rapidly being recon- 
structed on the Sarthe. In a few 
days Chanzy had succeeded in bring- 
ing a little order around him, ‘The 
divisions were reorganised, and the 
army distributed on the positions 
selected round Le Mans, which were 
strengthened by works of defence. 
He could not save his men from the 
severity of a rigorous season, and 
from the misery of bivouacking on 
mud and snow, but he afforded them 
some rest, and food, and clothing. 
He believed he had got together 
a serviceable army. How to render 
it available was another question. 

General Chanzy had frequently 
expressed his desire to the Govern- 
ment of Tours to be kept well in- 
formed as to the movements of the 
other armies in the field, notably 
those of Generals Bourbaki and Faid- 
herbe. But the Goverment of Tours 
appears to have felt some jealousy 
with regard to its generals, and to 
have placed difficulties in the way of 
their mutual eommunication ; pro- 
bably meaning itself to be the centre 
of all communication in France. 
Thus it happened that General 
Trochu sent, by balloon, one of his 
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aide-de-camps—Mons. de Boisdeffre 
—to General Chanzy, with a special 
mission and six carrier - pigeons. 
When the balloon fell, on the 22nd 
of December, at Beaufort, in the 
department of the Maine-et-Loire, 
the pigeons were seized by the pre- 
fect, and notwithstanding the appli- 
cations and complaints of General 
Chanzy, the trained birds, instead of 
being delivered to the General, were 
sent on to Bordeaux. The mission 
itself of Captain de Boisdeffre was 
of an important and urgent nature. 
The despatch from General Trochu 
stated plainly and confidentially that 
it was impossible for the army of 
Paris to break through the besiegers 
without the help of the provincial 
armies ; and that he could not hold 
out beyond the 2oth of January. 
Whereupon General Chanzy wrote 
in the most pressing manner to the 
Government, showing that if any 
efforts were to be made to succour 
Paris, not an hour’sdelay should occur 
in effecting the necessary prepara- 
tions. As the limit of endurance— 
which might perhaps reach to the 
end of January—was now fully un- 
derstood, the time for action could 
no longer be deferred. 

General Chanzy proposed a simul- 
taneous movement on the part of 
the three available French armies. 
The second army, from Le Mans, 
should establish itself on the Eure, 
between Evreux and Chartres, cover- 
ing its base, and its lines of opera- 
tions, which were Brittany, and the 
railways from Alengon to Dreux, 
and from Mans to Chartres. The 
first army—Bourbaki’s command— 
should advance from Chatillon-sur- 
Seine, and occupy positions between 
the Marne and the Seine, taking for 
its base and lines of operation Bur- 
gundy, the Seine, the Aube, and the 
Marne. ‘The army of the north 
should establish itself between Com- 
piegne and Beauvais, with its base 
of operations on the northern strong- 
holds, and its principal line on the 
Paris and Lille railway. A series of 
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sorties should take place ftom Paris, 
so as to keep the investing army 
constantly occupied ; when, by a suc- 
cession of external attacks, the in- 
vestment might be broken; Paris 
might be partially re-victualled ; the 
enemy might abandon a portion of 
the line; and a grand united effort 
might save Paris and France. 

M. Gambetta assented to this 
plan with the only difference that 
General Bourbaki should march to- 
wards the east, to raise the siege of 
Belfort, occupy the Vosges, and cut 
off the German line of communica- 
tions. In vain General Bourbaki 
himself, who had independently for- 
mulated a similar plan, adopting 
the simplest, most feasible, and most 
reasonable course, protested against 
the decision of the Government. 
In vain General Chanzy appealed to 
Bordeaux, showing that Bourbaki’s 
movement towards the east, however 
essentially useful in itself, could not 
possibly be performed in time to 
relieve Paris. Chanzy was told that 
he ought not to have placed him- 
self into direct communication with 
General Trochu ; that he ought not 
to heed what the latter said ; that the 
surrender of Paris was not a bill of 
exchange, to fall due at a fixed date ; 
that the Government had information 
to a very different effect, and that 
they were the best judges as to the 
course to be pursued. And the 
Government truly followed its own 
course. What the result was of 
General Bourbaki’s excursion across 
France our readers already know. 
It led to the flight into a neutral 
country of his army to escape cap- 
ture by the enemy; and led to the 
fall of Paris. 

Chanzy, whilst these deliberations 
were proceeding, was far from being 
idle. He had established himself 
at Le Mans, as General d’Aurelle 
had at Orleans ; and though neither 
of these cities were strong military 
positions, they both were capable of 
being well defended. Le Mans 
possessed the advantage of being a 
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xailway centre in the west of France, 
with lines radiating towards Tours, 
Angers, Rennes, Brest, Cherbourg, 
and Paris. The town is situated 
nearly on the confluent of the Sarthe 
and the Huisne, in a sort of triangle, 
and is surrounded by slopes, which 
border the valleys of the two rivers, 
and which might be converted into 
means of protection. Before Le 
Mans, in the midst of uneven and 
hilly ground, there are several 
plateaux, which are naturally adapted 
for defence. Over the most suitable 
of these, the French commander dis- 
posed his forces. Jaurés was at 
Souge with the 21st corps ; General 
Goujard, with his Breton division, 
and a part of the 17th corps, occu- 
pied Auvours ; the remainder of the 
17th corps and the 16th were in 
front of Pontlieu. Thus it was 
‘thought that the valley of the Huisne 
and the roads through Perche, would 
be fully protected, and the safety of 
Le Mans secured. 

Whilst General Chanzy was forti- 
fying his positions, he was organising 
a system of offensive operations to 
be carried out by francs-tireurs, by 
parties of light cavalry, and by flying 
‘columns from the army, 

The campaign opened on the 23rd 
December. General Rousseau, with 
a detachment of the 21st corps, 
advanced by the Paris railway to- 
wards La Ferte-Bernard, supported 
by the francs-tireurs under Lipowski 
and Cathelineau, who occupied with 
this volunteers the forest of Vibraye ; 
General de Jouffroy, who com- 
amanded a division of the 17th corps, 
witha flying column, scoured through 
Perche ; General de Curten, who 
had assembled together some troops 
at Poitiers, was to assist General de 
Jouffroy, by manceuvring on the 
Loire ; General Barry, also, with 
what men he had, joined in the ope- 
rations. Towards the end of De- 
cember, General de Joutiroy ap- 
peared before Vendéme, and General 
de Curten proceeded beyond the 
Loire. 
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The Germans on their side were 
far from being inactive. Since the 
battle of Vendome, they had closely 
watched the enemy, whom they did 
not pursue too far; first, because their 
own men greatly needed rest, and 
then because they wished to see 
what course of action would be taken 
by Bourbaki, before venturing too 
far into the west. Prince Frederick 
Charles fell back on Orleans. The 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh, en- 
camped at Chartres with a portion 
of his army, guarding the Paris line 
as far as Nogent le Rotrou. A few 
troops only were left at Vendéme, 
whilst. the bulk of the roth corps, 
under General Voigts-Rhetz, ap- 
peared before Tours, without, how- 
ever, occupying that city. 

This temporary lull on the part of 
the Germans, by no means denoted 
weakness or indecision. It was, on 
the contrary, the repose of conscious 
strength, which knew it had only to 
exert itself to crush all opposition, 
They were preparing to pursue Bour- 
baki on the éast, and follow up 
Chanzy on the west. Had Bour- 
baki’s march caused any hesitation 
at German head-quarters, it might 
have allowed Chanzy to obtain some 
successes with the Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh. It was otherwise. It was 
determined to strike swift and over- 
whelming blows in all directions. 
General Manteuffel was ordered to 
deal with Bourbaki; Prince Frederick 
Charles was directed to dispose 
finally of Chanzy, and the bombard- 
ment of Paris recommenced with 
more fury than ever. 

On the 1st of January, 1871, 
Prince Frederick Charles received 
his instructions from Versailles ; and 
on the 6th, his troops, in conjunc- 
tion with those of the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburgh, were advancing, 
threatening a concentric attack of a 
formidable nature against Le Mans. 
The Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh 
was leading his men by the line of 
railway towards the valley of the 
Huisne : the gth Prussian corps was 
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to debouch by Dauzé and Epinsay ; 
the 3rd corps, passing by Vendome, 
was to proceed through Azay and 
Saint-Calais ; whilst the roth corps, 
placed lower down on the Loire, 
came in the direction of Montoire. 
The forces commanded by Prince 
Frederick Charlesamounted to 80,000 
men ; quite sufficient to act against 
an army more numerous it is true, 
but wanting in cohesion to a degree 
greatly alarming to its chiefs. As 
the Germans advanced continual 
skirmishes were being fought along 
their lines of march, and various en- 
gagements occurred at Courtalin, 
at Nogent-le-Rotrou, at Vancé, at 
Sougé, at Courtiras, at Chahaigne, 
and near the Loire. The serious as- 
pect of affairs induced General 
Chanzy to send Admiral Jaurégui- 
berry to Chateau du Loir, to take 
the command of all the flying de- 
tachments in Perche, which, scat- 
tered throughout the country, were 
constrained to fall back before the 
German masses. These were hourly 
gaining ground, so that on the gth 
January, the situation became sud- 
denly critical. 

The enemy were showing them- 
selves at Connerré, and at Thorigné 
in the valley of the Huisne, at Ar- 
tenay, at Grand Lucé, at Parigné 
l’Evéque, on the roads to Vendéme 
orto Tours, and driving all before 
them. ‘The French began to retreat 
dispirited, abandoning posts, which 
might well have been defended. 
The French commander-in-chief ex- 
horted in vain to his men not to fall 
back on Le Mans, except in the last 
extremity. He even ordered the 
offensive to be resumed on all direc- 
tions. General de Colomb was to 
retake Artenay at the head of the 
17th corps, and General Jaur¢és was 
to attack the enemy in the valley of 
Huisne, at Thorigne, and at Con- 
metre. During the roth severe en- 
counters were occurring near the 
Huisne, on the road to St. Calais, in 
front of the plateau of Auvours, and 
before Pontlieu. In the evening 
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General Chanzy wrote to the Govern- 
ment, describing the gravity of the 
situation, expressing his belief that 
the enemy was making strenuous 
and final efforts to dislodge and to 
crush his army, and stating his de- 
termination to resist as long as re- 
sistance were possible. 

The fact is, that at the end of the 
day’s fighting, the French, without 
having lost much ground, had been 
driven to within their lines of 
Le Mans. Their efforts to regain lost 
positions had failed. They were 
surrounded by a ring of steel and 
fire, and were momentarily liable to 
an attack from 80,000 Germans. 
The army of the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburgh was to come forward 
by the Huisne, force the passage of 
the river, and threaten Jaurés’ flank. 
The 3rd Prussian corps, supported 
by the 9th corps, was to advance 
against the French right wing, in the 
direction of Pontlieu. Inthe French 
camp, the defence was commanded 
by Admiral Jauréguiberry on the 
right, by Gen. de Colomb with Gen. 
Goujard in the centre, and by Gen. 
Jauréson the left beyond the Huisne. 
The morning of the 11th was cold, 
and the snow was on the ground, 
At nine o’clock the struggle began— 
at twelve it was general—at four it 
was still undecided. The conflict 
at Auvours had been severe, almost 
heroic. A weak division of the 17th 
corps had occupied that plateau, and 
after a feeble resistance, had fled, 
leaving the position in the hands of 
the Prussians. Gen. Goujard saw at 
once the danger of the situation, and 
feared that his own division might 
also become a prey to the panic. 
He ordered two cannons, loaded 
with grape shot, to be pointed 
against the fugitives, and by dint of 
threats, he succeeded in rallying 
them. Gathering around him a bat- 
talion of infantry, the mobilised 
guard of Rennes and Nantes, with 
the Pontifical Zouaves who had been 
much tried on the eve, he led them 
onward, exclaiming : “ Forward, gen- 
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tlemen, in the name of God and our 
country.” And his men made a 
rush with the old French dash. The 
Germans awaited them steadily. At 
the distance of twenty yards, a volley 
thinned considerably the first rank 
of the assailants. Gen. Goujard’s 
horse fell pierced with six bullets. 
Nevertheless the French sped on. 
An encounter with bayonets ensued, 
a body-to-body struggle, and on 
the arrival of a battalion of Chas- 
seurs, the plateau was reconquered 
by the French 

It was towards eight o’clock in 
the evening, Gen. Chanzy was mak- 
ing his dispositions for the morrow, 
when he received a most painful and 
disheartening announcement. One 
of the most important positions, that 
of the Tuilerie, which covered Pont- 
lieu, had been abandoned, almost 
without firing a shot, by the Breton 
mobilised guard, who was struck 
with terror at the sight of the Prus- 
sians. In vain Admiral Jaurégui- 
berry gave orders for the re-occupa- 
tion of the position—in vain a dis- 
tinguished and energetic officer, 
Gen. Le Bouédec, endeavoured to 
muster a few troops and induce 
them to followhim. The companies 
were scarcely formed, when the 
soldiers dispersed themselves. The 
men, worn out with fatigue, and 
frightened at a night combat, threw 
themselves on the ground and re- 
fused to move. The demoralisation 
was rapidly spreading. ‘The loss of 
La Tuilerie left the right of the army 
completely uncovered. Late in the 
night Gen. Chanzy made a last at- 
tempt, urging a further effort on the 
part of Admiral Jauréguiberry, in 
the hope that daylight would restore 
confidence to the men, and that all 
might yet be saved. The Admiral 
was constrained to reply with deep 
grief, that during four hours he had 
made unsuccessful efforts to rally the 
runaways, and that, in his opinion, 
“a prompt retreat had become im- 
peratively needed.” ‘This retreat 
Gen. Chanzy was loth to begin, but 
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when convinced of its immediate 
necessity, thus he wrote to the Ad- 
miral : “ I am broken-hearted ; but 
when you, upon whom I relied most, 
tell me that further resistance is im- 
possible, and that retreat is inevita- 
ble, I yield.” Retreat, always re- 
treat 

After more than a month of con- 
tinuous efforts and struggles—after 
having successively fallen back from 
Orleans to Josnes, from Josnes to 
Vendéme, from Vendéme to Le 
Mans, retreat was again indispens- 
able. The Loire, the Soir, the 
Sarthe, had all in turn been-sought 
and left behind. Refuge was now 
to be taken on the line of the 
Mayenne. Chanzy at first had 
thought of moving towards Alengon, 
to be within reach of Paris and 
Alengon. The Government desired 
him to select the line of the Mayenne. 
The army started in that direction, 
leaving in the enemy’s hands another 
city, the key to the west. At half- 
past twelve in the day General 
Chanzy, who had remained one of 
the last behind, looked on sadly from 
an elevation on the withdrawal of his 
troops, whilst the Prussians were al- 
ready penetrating into Le Mans. The 
French retired over the frosty ground 
and in the snow, the weather being 
frightful, whilst they were exposed 
to the continual attacks of the 
enemy. Jaur¢éguiberry and Jauré’s 
endeavoured to keep together the 
rearguard. ‘They had to urge on 
their men, and hold back the enemy. 
The discouragement of the French 
troops was so great that they fre- 
quently deliberately waited for the 
enemy to surrender in masses. The 
Admiral who, whilst encouraging the 
rear-guard, had seen his chief of the 
staff shot by his side, and who had 
had his horse killed under him, 
wrote to his chief that the demorali- 
sation was so utter, so complete, that 
any prolonged halt was dangerous, 
that the flight must be continued, 
and that he had never been placed 
during the thirty-nine years of ser- 
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vice he had seen, in a more over- 
whelming position (fosition nav- 
rante). These commanders, who 
had led their men with so much 
ability and courage, and who, after a 
month of danger, of constant expo- 
sure, anxiety, and fatigue, found their 
soldiers and their country in a still 
more deplorable situation than before, 
had, at all events, earned the right of 
freely expressing their sentiments. 
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The Mayenne was reached on the 
r6th, and then the army was safe, 
but utterly useless for a long time. 
Of the three sanguinary episodes of 
the war that were being enacted in 
the west, in the east, in Paris, the 
first had run its course; the two 
others were approaching their end. 


Re 





Out in the Bay. 


OUT IN THE BAY. 


Our lazy sail flaps idly ’gainst the mast, 
As if too indolent to woo the breeze, 
Which in its lightness as it whispers past, 
Scarce leaves a dimple on the sunlit seas, 


A few white clouds are motionless above, 
As if in coyness half ashamed they lay, 
Gazing down seaward to the glass they love— 
Watching their image mirror’d in the bay. 


And old Killiney in the hazy distance, 
Rises up grassy, heavenward, and mocks 

The storms which ofttimes threaten the existence 
Of the sea-compassed, weather-beaten rocks, 


We watch the fast outgoing evening mail, 

Beating a path of white, o’erarched with smoke, 
And hear along the shore the iron rail 

Clanking beneath the engine’s rapid stroke. 


From the far city where the vapours lie, 
Floats strangely sweet the tolling of a bell, 
Which, mingling with the sea-birds plaintive cry, 
Seems evening’s voice, bidding the day farewell. 


And now from pier and headland, shining out, 
Two sister stars appear, guarding the shore, 

While from the harbour comes the seaman’s shout, 
And booming of a gun—the day is o’er. 


R. N,N. 





History of the Priory of All-Hallows. 


HISTORY OF THE PRIORY OF ALL-HALLOWS 


FROM A.D, 1166 TO 1591, AND OF 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, 


FROM 1591 TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


A.D. 1538.—ON the expulsion of the 
monks, the royal commissioners took 
possession of the ancient Priory, 
once the light of the land, and the 
abode of the learned. The stately 
spires, from which the crosses had 
been hurled, were thrown down, as 
if the land had been invaded once 
more by barbarous heathens. The 
church was closed, and the Prior, who 
had been superior in the patrimony 
of his convent to every temporal 
lord, struggled on beneath the load 
of life for ten years. He had seen 
the stately offices, the pleasant gar- 
dens, the magnificent cloisters, con- 
structed for the recreation of the 
friars, all dilapidated and ruinous. 
The church shared the fate of the 
other buildings of the monastery. The 
images which had been placed in the 
numerous niches had been broken 
and thrown down, without much re- 
gard to the preservation of the rich 
and airy canopies and pedestals on 
which they were placed. George 
Brown, then Archbishop of Dublin, 
zealous in promoting the doctrines 
of the reformers, caused the shrines 
and images of the saints to be broken 
in every place where the English 
power prevailed, 

Fearful of the tyrant he had bound 
himself to, the Archbishop was in- 
cessant in preaching the King’ su- 
premacy over the Church in matters 
spiritual. His preaching was, how- 
ever, fruitless ; and the King, in July, 
1537, thus informed the prelate of 


his royal displeasure at his want of 
success :— 

“ Right Reverend Father in God, 
truly and well-beloved! We greet 
you well, signifying unto you, that 
whereas, before your promotion and 
advancement to the order, dignity, 
and authority of an archbishop, ye 
showed an appearance of such entire 

But now neither do 
ye give yourself to the instruction of 
our people there in the word of God, 
nor frame yourself for the furtherance 
of our affairs. Such is the lightness of 
your behaviour, and such is the elec- 
tion of your mind in pride, that glory- 
ing in foolish ceremonies, and de- 
lighting in calling yourself ‘ we’ and 
‘us,’ comparing yourself so near to 
a prince, that all virtue and honesty 
is almost banished from you. Reform 
yourself therefore with this gentle 
advertisement, and do first your 
duty towards God, in the due execu- 
tion of your office; do then your 
duty towards us, and let it sink into 
your remembrance that we be as 
able, for the not doing thereof, to 
remove you again, and to put another 
man of more virtue and honesty in 
your place.”! 

The archbishop replied that “‘trem- 
bling in body he had read this 
missive,” and he “ declared that if he 
did not spend much time in rebuking 
the papistical power the ground 
might open and swallow him up.” — 

Immediately he redoubled his 
former energies to promote the Re- 


1 State Papers—temp. Henry VIII. 
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formation ; the crucifixes he caused to 
be removed from Christ Church and 
St. Patrick’s. The staff of the saint, 
which had been reverentially pre- 
served for many centuries in the 
former cathedral, was, by his direc- 
tion, publicly burnt in the High 
Street, in the city of Dublin. About 
the same time he wrote to the Lord 
Chancellor (John Allen) concerning 
the stations kept at certain holy wells, 
in the county of Dublin.'. On the 
grounds adjoining the Priory of All- 
Hallows was one of those wells, 
which claimed St. Patrick for its 
guardian and patron. Miraculous 
were the cures which were said to 
have been effected at that sacred 
fountain, which, like the pool of 
Bethsaida, in the old times, in Israel, 
was frequented by the blind, the 
lame, and the leper. That well still 
is there, but its place is forgotten by 
the world, wasting maladies are no 
longer healed by its waters.; but the 
anxious inquirer may yet descend 
into its lonely and deserted chamber, 
at the south enclosure of the Fellows’ 
garden in Trinity College, Dublin. 
A.D. 1539.—The Priory was now 
held by the Crown, and the question 
arose-——-what was to become of so 
rich a prize? How could the patri- 
mony of the abbey be so disposed of 
as to strengthen the power of England 
in this country? Henry the E ‘ighth 
was not unmindful of the growing 
influence of the city of Dublin. The 
citizens had then, as they had been 
in times past, the strongest supporters 
of the English connexion. They 
had fought for the throne against 
Silken Thomas, and the occupant of 
that throne was now about to reward 
them for their unaccountable fidelity. 
Gerald Fitz-Gerald, Earl of Kil- 
dare, one of the most powerful of 
the Anglo-Norman nobles (and a 
descendant of a Trojan chieftan, 
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who, after ‘the fall of Troy, accom- 
panied AZneas to Italy),? was then 
(1534) Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
under the Duke of Richmond, the 
King’s natural son, who bore the title 
of Lord Lieutenant ; and as Kildare 
was accused of some violence against 
the family of Ossory, “his hereditary 
enemies, he was summoned to an- 
swer for his conduct. He left his 
authority in the hands of his son, 
Thomas, who, hearing that his father 
was thrown into prison, immediately 
took up arms, and joining himself 
to O'Neil, O’Carrol,? and other Irish 
nobility, committed many ravages, 
murdered John Allen, Archbishop of 
Dublin, and laid siege to that city, 
which made so gallant a stand against 
the young nobleman as to entitle it 
to the warmest thanks of the King. 
The citizens provisioned tne Castle, 
and one of their number, Alderman 
Fitz-Simons, sent in, upon his own 
account, twenty tons of wine, twenty- 
four tons of beer, two thousand dried 
ling, sixteen hogsheads of powdered 
beef, twenty chambers for mines, 
and an iron chain for the drawbridge. 
Kildare, meanwhile, died in prison, 
andhis son, Silken Thomas (so called 
from the silken fringes worn by his 
soldiers on their helmets) persevering 
in his revolt, made application to 
the Emperor Charles V., who pro- 
mised him assistance. The King 
was obliged to send over some forces 
to Ireland, which so harrassed the 
the rebels, that this young noble- 
man, finding the Emperor backward 
in fulfilling his promises, was reduced 
to the necessity of raising the, siege 
of the city, and surrendering him- 
self a prisoner to the new Deputy, 
Lord Leonard Grey. He was car- 
ried over to England, together with 
hs five uncles, and there executed. 
In return, the king on the 4th 
February, 1539, “of his especial 
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2 Vide the History of the Geraldines, by Dominicus de Rosario O’ Daly, 
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grace, certain knowledge, and mere 
motion, and for the laudable and 
obsequious services and great bur- 
dens and expenses, by his beloved 
and faithful subjects, the mayor and 
bailiffs and community of his city of 
Dublin, in his land of Ireland, which 
said city was lately exposed to the 
plunder and cruel insults of the 
most nefarious plunderers, the cousins 
and accomplices of Thomas Fitz- 
Gerald, did grant” the dissolved 
Priory of All-Hallows, and all the 
patrimony thereof, in as full and 
ample a manner to them the mayor 
and bailiffs and community of the 
city of Dublin as Walter Hancocke, 
the prior and convent, by their deed 
of the 16th November, 1538, granted 
the same “to their invincible chief 
and lord Henry VIII.” The cor- 
poration of Dublin did not hesitate 
to accept the gift of the dissolved 
Priory at the hands of an excom- 
municated king. They had seen 
his Archbishop (Browne), once an 
Augustinian friar and provincial of 
his order, embrace the reformation, 
they had heard him preach its doc- 
trines, and had seen him cast down 
the cross from its lofty pedestal. 
The Anglo-Norman nobles and the 
Irish chieftains, too, witnessed the 
ruin of the monasteries within the 
Pale, decreed by Henry VIIL, 
then “lord” of Ireland, and in re- 
turn they conferred upon him the 
higher dignity of “ King of Ireland,” 
and he acknowledged that compli- 
ment by bestowing upon them the 
abbey lands and titles of honour. 
O’Neil accepted the title of Earl of 
Tyrone—O’Donnel, the Earldom of 
Tyrconnell—Mac William Buck, the 
the Earldom of Clanricarde—Fitz- 
Patrick, the Earldom of Ossory. 

A.D. (540.—The corporation of 
Dublin made a grant in this year of 
the Priory to a tenant for a term of 
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thirty years, at an annual rent 
of £20. The people now felt 
the evils brought about by the 
closing of the monasteries — the 
poor were uncared for, the or- 
phan unsheltered, the sick un- 
attended, and the young were un- 
taught. 

The education of youth had for 
many centuries been in the hands of 
the monks andnuns. In the monas- 
teries, writes the Lord Deputy (Lord 
Leonard Gray) to Cromwell, minister 
of Henry VIIL., “ are mankind, and 
womankind, and young childer 
taught in virtue, in religion, and in 
the English tongue.”? Schools in 
those early times were attached to 
the cathedrals and to the monas- 
teries, in which all candidates for 
priestly orders, and such laymen as 
could afford it, were instructed. The, 
Irish monks had, previous to the 
Danish invasion, taught the teachers 
of the world, they lightened the 
darkness of the middle ages with the 
lamp of learning, which they held up 
in every country in Europe. St. 
Brendan, of Clonfert it is said, 
preached a thousand years before 
the time of Columbus, on the Ame- 
rican coasts between Virginia and 
Florida, then called in the Icelandic 
Landnama-Book, and by the oldest 
of the Sagas, /r/and it Milka, “ Great 
Ireland." 

Other Irish monks have left their 
footprints, too, on the sands of time. 
Decuil, an aged Irish priest, who 
lived in 825, wrote a treatise on the 
measurement of the world, in which 
he anticipates many of the researches 
of Sir Isaac Newton; Willibrord, 
the instructor of King Pepin, was 
educated in Ireland ; and John, the 
Irishman, was preceptor of Alfred 
the Great.‘ We have also the testi- 
mony of the Venerable Bede, that 


foreign students were gratuitously 
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instructed, and even supplied in 
those schools with books. Then, as 
in later centuries, the Roman Pon- 
tiffs, were the liberal patrons of learn- 
ing. They had founded the uni- 
versities of the world—Paris, Bo- 
logna, Oxford, Cambridge, St. An- 
drews, and Glasgow, owe their early 
origin to the munificence of he 
popes. “Our attachment,” to use 
the words of Lord Macaulay, “to 
that Protestant faith to which our 
country owes so much, must not 
prevent us from paying the tribute 
which justice and gratitude demand 
to the founder of the University of 
Glasgow, the greatest of the restorers 
of leatning, Pope Nicholas V.” 

The edict for the suppression of 
the monasteries had the effect of 
closing the schools. The University 
of Dublin, founded by Archbishop 
Dr. Bicknor, ceased to exist with the 
demolition of St. Patrick’s cathedral 
by Henry VIII. The charter of 
Philip and Mary which re-established 
the cathedral, contains an evident 
where it 
mentions as the most deplorable 
evil that had arisen from its suppres- 
sion, that the youth were deprived 
of their accustomed means of educa- 
tion, “ verum etiam, quod dolendum 
magis est, pueritiam solitam educa- 
tionem non habuisse.” 

In the reign of Elizabeth several 
attempts were made to restore the 
University of Dublin within the 
walls of St. Patrick’s. In 1563, the 
Queen sent over Sir Thomas Worth 
and Sir Nicholas Arnold, with in- 
structions “to inquire in what sort 
our laws are there observed for the 
orders of religion, and what dis- 
orders you find therein, and by what 
causes the game do arise, and to 
note well, who be of our nobility or 
council conformable, and who not. 
Because it hath been always re- 
guired by our subjects there to have 
some university erected in that realme, 


allusion to this university,’ 
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we at this time intend to take in 
hand the erection of some public 
schools of learning in Dublin. We 
understand that the College of St. 
Patrick’s in our said city, whereof 
there lacketh now a dean by the 
death of the late Bishop of Kildare, 
might be well converted to a place 
of public teaching, reading, and 
learning, and the revenues thereof 
being well ordered, might well sus- 
tain a sufficient number of readers, 
teachers, preachers, and of a com- 
petent number of scholars. At your 
first coming there you shall com- 
municate with such as you judge 
meet for that purpose, and cause a 
survey to be made of the procession 
of the said college, and a plan of the 
said college, buildings, and site 
thereof. 

“You shall also consult with such 
as you find favourable thereto, how 
the house and processions may be 
converted to such a good purpose, 
and howthe prebendaries and others 
having interest, and being not meet 
to be continued there, for teaching 
or learning, may, for the present 
time, be recompensed.”” 

On the 17th January, 1568, in a 
parliament assembled at Dublin, a 
motion was made for the re-estab- 
lishment at St. Patrick’s of the uni- 
versity, which it was proposed to 
support by voluntary subscription. 
The Lord Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, 
offered to settle on it #20 a year in 
lands, and to give #100 in money 
to commence the undertaking. Many 
other persons promised contribu- 
tions, but the scheme was never put 
into execution.* 

At the dissolution of this parlia- 
ment, 12th December, 1570, Stam- 
hurst, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, thanked the Lord-Deputy for 
his bountiful offer. Having set forth 
the advantages of erecting grammar 
schools within every diocese, “ when 
babes from their cradles should be 


3 Mason, 102. 
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inured under learned schoolmasters 
with a pure English tongue,” he thus 
proceeds: “ And seeing our hap is 
not yet to plant an university here 
at home, yet we can never remem- 
ber the attempt without many thanks 
to your good lordship for your 
bountiful offer.” 

From Sir Henry Sidney’s reply it 
would appear that it was through the 
fault of the parliament, rather than of 
him, that the design proved abortive. 
“Had your opinions,” he said, 
“ matched with mine concerning the 
university of which Mr. Speaker re- 
membereth, no doubt the name and 
reputation thereof would have been 
a spur to these erections [the 
grammar schools} as nurses for 
babes to suck in, till they might re- 
pair thither to be wained. But I 
trust your consents thereon are only 
suspended for a time, and that so 
much good labour shall not be utterly 
lost and frustrate. What, though cer- 
tain imperfections cannot as yet be 
solved? What though the sum 
arise not to make a muster of col- 


leges at the first day ?. What though 
the place be not commodious ? What 
though other circumstances infer a 


feeble and raw foundation? ‘These 
are, indeed, objections of the multi- 
tude, whose backwardness heedeth 
an unnecessary stop in this our pur- 
pose. But your wisdom can early 
consider that time must ripen a weak 
beginning, that other universities 
began with less, that all experience 
telleth us so: shall we be so curious or 
so testy that nothing will please us, 
but all in all, all absolute, all excel- 
lent, all furnished, all beautiful, all 
fortified, in the prime and infancy 
thereof? JI remember a tale of Apu- 
leus’ ass, who being indifferently 
placed between two bundles of hay, 
because he could not reach both at 
once he forbare them both. Let us 
not so do, but content ourselves by 
little and little to be fed as the case 
requireth,” 

On the 4th of March, 1569, the 
Led Deputy and council of Ireland 
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wrote to the council in England, 
mentioning the motion made in 
Parliament, the liberal offers of so 
many to forward the. undertaking, 
and the great advantages to be ex- 
pected from the establishment of an 
university in Ireland, requesting 
their lordships to forward their 
petition to the Queen, that Her 
Majesty would be pleased to coun- 
tenance the design; but this also 
was without effect. A copy of this 
letter is preserved in the manuscript 
library, ‘Trinity College, Dublin, 
and is printed in the ‘ Dublin 
University Calendar,” for 1833— 
p. 20. 

“The coppy of the let" sent to y° 
ll. and others of Her Ma most 
Ho Councell in England, for the 
erecting of an university win this 
Realme—dated at Dublin, y® 4th of 
March, 1569.” 

As this letter would be unin- 
telligible if spelt in the old style, we 
present it to our readers in modern 
spelling, as follows :— 

“ After other most humble duties 
remembered unto your good lords, 
there hath been here, upon know- 
ledge of her Majesty’s good liking to 
have a university erected in this land, 
a motion made in parliament for the 
establishment of the same; the mat- 
ter so well liked as hath provoked 
many good men to offer very liberally 
to help it forward. And for our own 
part, we think and judge the act to 
be so laudable to the glory of God, 
such a worthy increase of estimation 
to the royal government of this land, 
so necessary for the reformation of 
the barbarisms of this rude people, 
as no one thing can be desired, 
whereby so many good things should 
follow, being as it were a well of all 
virtue, from whence all goodness 
shall flow, in all states right com- 
mendable where civility is most plen- 
teous, but here most necessary, where 
most vice and most rudeness is 
Seniens. Of such magnificence 
and greatness we account this enter- 
prise as we acknowledge no other 
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foundation fit for the same, but the 
Queen’s most gracious goodness, 
unto the which, by the means of 
your lordships, we make most humble 
and earnest petition that it may 
please the same to devise, order, 
and direct it, and to further it with 
her most bounteous liberality and 
good and gracious countenance, 
whereby all men, provoked by her 
highness’ disposition towards it so 
expressed, each man in his degree 
will contribute to the best of his 
power. And we for ourselves, like 
as we presume to this boldness on 
our good devotion towards it, and 
shall acknowledge your great good- 
ness in following the same to obtain 

her Majesty’s most gracious favour 


and consent, so shall we not fail to 
use our uttermost endeavours, as well 
with other goods and things, as with 
other travai's, and encouraging of 
others to bring it to perfection. Mr. 
Lucas Dillon being commended to 
your Honours for parliam« nt causes, 
we thought meet by him to exhibit 


to your lordships this our humble 
and earnest suit, that in consultation 
of these matters it may please you 
to procure some direction to this, 
that having once a gracious begin- 
ning, the same may be followed with 
such fortunate success as to so godly 
a cause appertaineth. And so trust- 
ing, yet even the goodness of the 
matter shall work more in your noble 
dispositions inclined to virtue, than 
our weak persuasions to so worthy 
an act, we commend it wholly to 
your hands, without troubling your 
lordships with many And 
pray God, both in this and in all 


ag? 
woras. 


other your noble —— es, to send 
you good success to His honour and 
glory, and consequently to the be 
nefit of her Maje sty’ s service, and 
the commodity of all her good sub- 


” 


jects. 

The Lord Deputy having failed in 
his favourite project of establishing a 
university in Dublin, the Irish gentry 


1 Carew 
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of the Pale were constrained to send 
their sons to the foreign universities 
—Louvain, Douay, and Rome, there 
to imbibe a hatred of the English 
name, faith, and laws. ‘This evil is 
particularly noticed by the Lord 
Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, in the 
following letter addressed by him to 
Queen Elizabeth :— 

“roth May, 1577.--I beseech your 
Majesty to pardon me that I have so 
seldom written, so bad a delivery of 
my minde have I by pen, and so 
illegible it is. But now hearing that 
I am complayned of myself, I write 
thus rudely to you. The 
land of Ireland was never more uni- 
versally tilled, nor fuller of cattle, 
than presently, their cities and towns 
more populous than ever in memory 
of man, their houses so far exceeding 
their ancestors’, that they may be 
thought rather to be another and 
new people than descendants of the 
old. In plate and all other furniture 
of their houses, in apparel of them- 
selves, wives, and chiidren, there is 
as great odds between the present 
age’s people ana their predecessors, 
as in England between a yeoman 
and a good squire ; besides the num- 
ber trebled of their sons, kinsfolk, 
and friends, now by them kept in 
the UNiIveRsITIES. And there be 
some principal gentlemen that have 
their sons in Louvain, Doole, Rome, 
and other places, where your Ma- 
jesty is rather hated than honoured,”? 

‘The distracted state of the country 

the apprehended invasion of the 
Spaniards, the defeat of the royal 
army by the Karl of Desmond, and 
the savage war carried on on both 
sides, prevented for many years the 
carrying into execution the proposal 
for a university in Ireland. 


In 1583, the great Geraldine rebel 
lion was suppre ssed, and the ques- 
tion of university education once 
mor agitated the public mind, 
Amongst the many remedies pro- 
posed for the reformation of the 


1577) p- 479 450, 
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country, one was for the establish- 
ment of two universities, one at 
Limerick, and the other at Armagh,’ 
but this project was also unsuc- 
cessful. 

In 1584, an interval of moderation 
and mercy succeeded the fierce pro- 
secution of the war in Munster, and 
Sir John Perrot was the man selected 
by Elizabeth to carry out the policy 
of conciliation. The new Deputy 
set out on a circuit, commencing at 
Galway, where he was received with 
welcome by the leading men of 
Connaught. He next proceeded to 
Limerick, where he was suddenly 
called to the North, to suppress an 
insurrection in Armagh. The country 
was then reduced to a peaceful con- 
dition, and the question of suppress- 
ing St. Patrick’s, and of establishing 
a university in Ireland was again 
brought forward. While the founda- 
tion of the new university was advo- 
cated, the suppression of the Cathe- 
dral was violently opposed by Adam 
Loftus, who had been Dean of St. 
Patrick’s. He was then Archbishop 
of Dublin, Lord Justice, and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and was one 
of the judges who embrued his hands 
in the blood of Darby O’Hurly, 
Catholic Archbishop of Cashel. 

It was during the rebellion of the 
Earl of Desmond that O’Harly had 
been appointed by the Pope to the 
archbishopric of Cashel. ‘The en- 
thronisation of an archbishop in for- 
mer times was one of the most 
splendid of the many pageants which 
the heirarchy of the Church of Rome 
had devised to attract the veneration 
of the faithful. ‘he period during 
which the diocese remained vacant 
was a state of mourning, or as their 
emblematic phrase expressed it, of 
widowhood ; a melancholy term, 
which was changed into rejoicing 
and triumph when the new prelate 
was chosen. When the folding-doors 
of the sacristy were on such solemn 


occasions thrown open, and the new 
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archbishop appeared on the thresh- 
hold in full-blown dignity, with ring 
and mitre, and dalmatique and cro- 
zier, his hoary standard-bearers pre- 
ceding him, and a venerable train 
of monks behind him, with all besides 
which could announce the supreme 
authority to which he was now raised, 


_his appearance was a signal for the 


magnificent judi/ate to rise from the 
organ and music-loft, and to 
joined by corresponding bursts 
Alleluiah from the whole assembled 
congregation. Nowall was changed 
—the cathedral was closed, and pub- 
lic worship was at an end. The 
priests continued to administer the 
sacraments, but it was in the chief- 
tains’ castles, or in the mountain 
glens. O’Hurly, in disguise, sought 
for and found a refuge in the castle 
of Lord Fleming 
10bleman still attached to the an- 
cient faith. ‘The prelate continued 
to reside there until a circumstance 
occurred which soon brought about 
his tragic end. 

It so happened that Mr. Justice 
Dillon, one of the judges of the 
superior courts, had arrived at the 
castle on a visit. It was on 
an autumnal evening in the year 
1587, when the conversation turned 
on the great question of that day,— 
the struggle between the Catholic 


be 
of 


(near Slane), a 


late 
Late 


and the Reformed Church. In every 


that 
of 


argument 
admirers 


was urged by the 
Reformation, the 
amateur theologians proved that they 
were no match for the accomplished 
but disguised Doctor of Louvain. 
Suspicions were awakened, and 
Dillon, forgetful of the of hos- 
pitality, at once commu 
Loftus, then Lord Cl 

( rders cal 


the 


laws 
Licated with 
‘llor of Ire- 
ne down directed 
rrest him that 
ind to 
bring him up a prisoner to Dublin. 
To harbour a priest of the fallen 
Church was then an unpardonable 
crime, and one sure to bring ruin 


to Lord Fleming to 


was beneath his roof-tree, 
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on the offender. The nobleman (if 
he can be so called) prepared to 
arrest the Archbishop, who, how- 
ever, got secret intelligence of the 
fact. Flying from that accursed 
abode he directed his uncertain steps 
to Carrick-on-Suir. But Fleming 
followed, arrested him whom he was 
bound to protect, and, regardless of 
the supplications of the Protestant 
Earl of Ormond, brought him in 
chains to Dublin. In October, 1583, 
the unhappy prelate was flung into 
adamp and cold dungeon in Dublin 
Castle, and there detained under 
hard restraint until the month of 
July following. The charge upon 
which he was arrested was alleged 
treason in foreign parts. The crown 
lawyers were consulted; and they, 
having doubts whether he could be 
put on his trial for an offence com- 
mitted beyond the seas, advised 
against the prosecution, the law in 
this particular not stretching as far 
in Ireland as it did in England. 
Loftus then suggested that he should 
be tried by martial law. Several of 
the citizens of Dublin, twenty-four in 
number, taking advantage of a sta- 
tute passed in the reign of Edward 
IV., memoralised the Crown that he 
should be delivered to them on bail, 
in order that he might be tried by 
the common law. The memorial 
was refused, and Dr. Loftus and Sir 
H. Wallop, both being then Lords 
Justices, in the absence of the Lord 
Deputy Perr rote to London for 
instruments orture to force the 
Archbishop confession of his 
guilt. Lofu letter to the Secre- 
tary of Stat« as follows :—“ We 
made comm ns to Mr. Water- 
house and iry Fenton to put 
him (O’Hu: » the torture, such 
as your h udvised us, which 
was to toast et against the fire 
with hot This expedient 
was tried a ved unsuccessful ; 
the Arch is then tried by 

1 Vide W: 
land, ed. 1%7: 
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martial law, before the Lord Chan- 
cellor and others, was found guilty, 
and dragged on a hurdle to Ox- 
manstown Green, and there put to 
death. 

The following is-the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s report of this dreadful mar- 
tyrdom, to Sir Francis Walsingham, 
Secretary of State:—‘‘We thought 
meet, according to our direction, to 
proceed with him by court martial, 
and for our farewell, two days before 
we delivered over the sword, being 
the 19th of June, we gave warrant 
to the knight marshal in Her Ma- 
jesty’s name, to do execution on him 
O’Hurly, which accordingly was 
performed, and thereby the realm 
well rid of a most pestilent member, 
who was in an assured expectation 
of some means to be wrought for his 
enlargement, if he might have found 
that favour to have had his time pro- 
longed fo the end of our Govern- 
ment.” 

Four days after this miserable 
event Sir John Perrot resumed, with 
the title of Lord Deputy, the govern- 
ment of the country ; and from the 
commencement of his conciliatory 
career, until the close of his life, he 
found:in Loftus a deadly foe. The 
Archbishop, when Dean of St. Pa- 
trick’s, had alienated some of the 
cathedral lands to enrich his own 
immediate family, thereby perma- 
nently impoverishing many of the 
prebends. ‘The Lord Deputy’s pro- 
posed plan for converting the cathe- 
dral into an university would have 
detected or interfered with these 
private designs of the Archbishop, 
and hence the energy, extending to 
personal enmity, against the Viceroy, 
with which he exerted himself to 
overthrow the new project. The 
object of the Lord Deputy was not 
to restore the university formerly 
established there, but to convert the 
revenues of the cathedral to the new 
colleges. His reasons are given in 


Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin—Froude’s History of Eng- 
. 266—State Papers. 
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a letter written by him to the Lord 
Treasurer of England, in which he 
proposes to convert the buildings of 
the cathedral into a place for the 
courts of law, and the canons’ houses 
surrounding the church with Inns of 
Court, for-the judges and lawyers. 
The following is an abstract of that 
part of the letter which relates to the 
projected universities :'— 

“That there being two cathedrals 
in Dublin: this dedicated to St. 
Patrick, and the other to the name 
of Christ. St. Patrick’s was held in 
more superstitious reputation than the 
other, and therefore ought to be dis- 
solved. The revenues of St. Patrick’s 
are, by estimation, 4000 marks 
(£2666 13s. 4d.) per annum, which 
would serve to begin the foundation 
of two universities, and endow a 
couple of colleges in them with 
#,1000 a-year a-piece, and the re- 
sidue may be employed on the re- 
paration of the said church and 
houses, and be annexed unto Christ 
Church, by way of augmentation of 
the choir,”” 

In each of these colleges he in- 
tended to have settled six masters, 
with one hundred scholars, “to be 
instructed by them in civility, learn- 
ing, and loyalty. The six masters to 
be chosen out of the most learned 
residentiaries of the cathedral, who 
in their turns, three and three of each 
colleye, were to reside and keep 
hospitality in the several prebends 
whereunto the cure of souls was an- 
nexed.” 

“ Great unkindness,” writes Per- 
rot’s biographer, “then burst out be- 
tween the Lord Deputy and Arch- 
bishop Loftus, partly upon public 
accounts, and chiefly on St. Patrick’s 
Church, which the Lord Deputy had 
in his instructions to convert into 
a college, and had a great desire to 
get it forward, but Archbishop Loftus 
opposed him, being interested in the 


1 Vide Calendar of T.C.D. for 1833, p. 22. 
Mason’s History of St. Patrick’s C 
% Dalton’s Archbishops of Dublin, p. 244. 


9 Harris’s Ware, vol ii., p. 246. 
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livings of St. Patrick’s, by long leases, 
and other estates thereof, granted 
either to himself, his children, or 
kinsmen, and therefore did by all 
means withstand the alienation of 
these revenues ; and being a man of 
high spirit, and used to bear sway in 
the governments, he grew into con- 
tradiction, and from contradiction 
to contention, with the Deputy, who, 
on the other side, brooking no oppo- 
sition, it grew to some heat between 
them, whereof the Queen, taking 
notice, wrote to them both to recon- 
cile themselves together. But the 
Archbishop stuck to him to the last, 
and was a main instrument in bring- 
ing him to his condemnation ; and 
Perrot, in his last will, solemnly testi- 
fied that the Archbishop falsely belied 
him in his declaration against him.” 

The Lord Deputy, in urging on 
the Parliament the necessity that 
existed for the establishment of a 
university, and the dissolution of St. 
Patrick’s, was merely carrying into 
execution her Majesty’s instructions, 
which were as follows :—‘ For the 
better training up of youth in our 
realme of Ireland, in the knowledge 
of God and good learning, it were 
necessary that some college were 
erected, for which purpose consicer- 
ation is to be had for St. Patrick’s, 
in Dublin, and the revenue belong- 
ing to be made to 
hath 
nd also 
ww by Parliament some 
may be given out of 
charged upon 
ated parson- 
inclined to 
civility would be moved to yield 
voluntarily, and with good content- 
ment, some yearly contributions, to 
be charged upon the lands, whereby 
readers and instructors of youth 
might have convenient salaries.” 
‘The whole of this project was, how- 


the same may 


serve for that purpose, as it 
been 
to consider h¢ 
contribution 1 
every diocese, to be 
the leases of unpropr 
ages, such also as are 


heretofore int 


athedral, p. 103. 
Perrot's Life. 
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ever, defeated by the unflinching 
opposition of the Archbishop, whose 
‘ambition’ and avarice was of ser- 
vice in preserving the ancient cathe- 
dral of St. Patrick’s from being con- 
verted into a university. For being 
greatly interested in the livings of 
that church, by long leases, and 
other estates, granted either to him- 
self, his children, or kinsmen, he 
opposed Sir John Perrot, Lord De- 
puty, in his attempt of converting 
the revenues thereof to the uses 
aforesaid.” The result of this oppo- 
sition was that the project was 
abandoned. 

A plan was soon after proposed 
by Loftus himself which met with 
a happier success. Within sight of 
his episcopal palace of St. Sepulchre’s 
were the stately towers of the long- 
deserted Priory of All- Hallows. 
Fifty years had passed over since 
the service of the Most High was 
performed within its walls. Its sanc- 
tuary was broken, and its priests 
were scattered. ‘The church itself 
was less injured than the other build- 
ings of the monastery: the roof was 
still graced with the groined arches, 
in which the owl, the bat, and the 
night birds, now nestled. The wind- 
ing stairs, steep and narrow, still led 
to the music-loft, but the windows 
had been dashed in, and the doors 
broken down. It was to those ruins 
that Loftus now turned, and it was 
upon those ruins that he resolved to 
raise the new university and thus save 
the cathedral, and shelter from expo 
sure the scandalous leases that he had 
made, when Dean of St. Patrick’s, to 
members of his own family. The Cor- 
poration of Dublin he therefore ad- 
dressed in a lengthened speech, deli- 
veredat Tholsel. Asthat speech is not 
given by either Ware, Dalton, or any 
modern writer that we know of, we 
shall lay it before our readers as it 
is to be found in “Camden’s Annals,’”” 
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“The SpeEcHE of ADAM LOFTUS, 
Lord Arch-Bishop of Dublin, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, made publickly 
in the Tholsel, soon after the Quarter 
Sessions of St. John the Baptist, to 
the Mayor and Aldermen of Dublin, 
proposing to them the making of 
a grant to be made from the City of 
Dublin of the lands of ALL-HALLows 
for the building of Trinity College in 
Dublin :— 

“ “Mr. Mayor,—The abundant 
joy which you and your worthy bre- 
thren expressed, upon the representa- 
tion lately m: ide of Her Highness’s 
most gracious intention to erect an 
University of good literature in the 
kingdom, assures me that what I 
have to say unto you will raise a 
jubilee of rejoicing in every of your 
affections. 

“What I represented unto you 
formerly, you apprehended as the 
happiness of an equal communication 
in a common benefit, but what I am 
now to impart to you, is that which 
speaks of Her Highness’s design to 
give you a peculiar advantage in 
participating much more largely than 
others of that common benefit in- 
tended to the nation by placing the 
seat of that university within the 
neighbourhood of this her beloved 
city. What advantage a university 
of learning, and other common so- 
cieties and general assemblies, ordi- 
narily bring to the places wherein or 
nigh whereunto they are situated, 
apparent in that growth of prosperity 
in the city of Oxford and town of 
Cambridge, proportionable to the 
augmented number of colleges and 
multiplication of students therein, 

* And to argue from our own 
experience is not clear; on the con- 
trary, that the late dissolution of 
societies [in allusion to the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries] hath occa- 
sioned a too sensible decay of com- 
merce in this city, and consequently 











* Harris’s Sir James Ware’s Life of Archbishop Loftus. 


* Camdeni Annales Elizibethe, tom. I. 


Library, ‘I. C.D. 
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hath demolished the wealth and 
growth thereof, tho’ fully recom- 
pensed in another kind by the bless- 
ings of a happy and glorious re- 
formation in religion thereupon 
introduced.” This’ speech of the 
Archbishop: leads us to conclude 
that the mayor and aldermen 
had embraced, as numbers of na- 
tions now Catholic in Europe had 
then embraced, the doctrines of the 
Reformers. The Archbishop con- 
tinues : 
the great benefit you receive by the 
constant residence of the chief au- 
thority and state of this kingdom 
amongst you, in so honourable a re- 
presentation of Her Majesty, and of 
the royal presence maintained by 


Her Highness’s bounty in a post of 


splendour and magniticence 

“You may further consider that 
the inhabitants of this city are in 
a great measure maintained and re- 
lieved by the holding of four terms 


of the year for the administration of 


justice in this place, whereunto re- 
sort great multitudes of people for 
the determination of causes and con- 
troversies, and I know you are so 
considerative as to apprehend how 
unhappy the city would be were 
the tribunal for the general adminis- 
tration of justice removed hence 
into the remote parts of the king- 


dom, as it was once in the space of 


seven years in England, from London 
to York.” 

‘The Archbishop then makes use 
of an argument which in later years 
has been often repeated by those 
who would restore to the City of 
Dublin its High Court of Parlia 
ment :-—‘* Moreover it may serve as 
an argument to convince you of the 
benefit of general assemblies and 
public societies, that you will con- 
sider that the great and general con 
vention of all the states of this land, 
the High Court of Parliament, doth 
draw into this city, when here as- 


sembled, an extraordinary access of 


noble persons and others, to the en- 
riching of the city. 
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**¥ having thus spread before you 
the large advantages accruing to 
the places where Universities are 
founded, where the seat of the State 
is established, the tribunal settled, 
and Parliaments held, I hope you 
will account it no extravagancy, but 
a branch of natural a to 
mind you of a thankful acknowledge- 
ment to Her Highness, by whose 
royal favour you have, or may hope 
to enjoy, every one of those benefits; 
and it is my hearty desire that you 
would express yours and the cities’ 
thankfulness to Her Majesty, in anact 
of so much piety as the free granting 
of a fitting place whereon to found a 
colledge, and the conveniences that 
necessarily belong unto such society 
near the citie, whereby your memo- 
ries will shine to posterity in the long 
lasting good work you will thereby 
leave behind you. Fora monument 
of this kinde erected in Parliament 
may be as durable as an inscription 
graven in marble. You will thereby 
honour from the world, 
thanks from your Sovereign Lady 
the Queene, approbation from your 
enemies, applause from your friends, 
for that act which will be rewarded 
with far more than proportionable 
advantages of gain to your posterity 
in the line of natural propagation. 
Nay, you will in this time of refor- 
mation, dazzle the eyes of the Papists 
with the lustre of well-doing. 

‘Mr. Mayor, I preached lately in 
your hearing against Papist menit, 
and the presumptuous pretension of 
the Romanist to works of superero- 
gation, and it is not from the per- 
suasion of an altered man that | now 
desire to promote good works. For 
charity requires the one and the 
Holy Scriptures condemn the other ; 
and it is enough to attract benefac- 
tors that God is well pleased with 
our good works, though they be not 
in themselves meritorious ; whereas 
to ascribe too much to good works, 
as do the Papists, is to turn the 
virtue of charity into the crime of 
sacrilege. I do not, therefore, urge 


receive 
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you to this grant as an act of merit, 
but as of good acceptance with God 
Almighty, of great reward hereafter, 
and of honour and advantage to 
yourselves, and more to your learned 
offspring in the future, whereas by 
the help of learning they may build 
your families some stories higher 
than they are, by advancement 
either in church or commonwealth. 
It isatrue observation among all 
moralists that men will easily wpa 
to those virtues, which comport, « 
may be conv erted into their own 
complexions; and orators will tell 
you that assent is easy, where the 
proposal patroniseth the gain of him 
to whom it is made. Hence it is, 
and it is indeed of sad considera- 
tion, that some men, who are most 
nice in observing the rules of Scrip- 
ture, as being stamped with deep 
impressions of conscience in most 
matters of Christian practice, do too 
readily decline it in matters of gain, 
in so much that for greedy lucre’s 
sake they will sinfully put their 
money to usury, flatly against Scrip- 
ture, without imitation or considera- 
tion had of the contingency of gain 
or loss to the borrower, though such 
crime of usury is placed by St, Basil 
amongst the greatest evils. For it 
is a hard matter to live a usurer and 
die a good Christian. If then, it bee 
so, that men so nice in religion, do 
so desperately comply with that 
deadly sin for worldly advantages, I 
cannot but hope for the assent of 
the city to what is proposed, so con- 
sonant with religion, and conducing 
so much to their lawful advantage in 
every respect, and the rather for 
that the reasons of public good 
stand with private emoluments in 
the matter proposed. 

“T have not much more to say in 
further invitation of your favourable 
attention in general, but I’m to 


speak more particularly to you, who. 


being fathers of children, place your 
hopes in posterity, and therefore 
desire that they may be of com- 
fort unto you whilst you live, and 





an honour to your memory after 








death. 

“TI pray you to consider of their 
advantage in these few particulars, 
that the erecting of a colledge will 
not only be a means of civilising the 
nation, and of enriching this city, 
as I have already observed unto you, 
but that your children by their birth 
in this place, will, as it were, fall 
opportunely into the lap of the 
Muses, and that you need not hazard 
them abroad for the acquiring of 
foreign accomplishments, having a 
well-endowed university at your door. 
Lastly, that such of your children 
as be then placed, may be able, with 
God’s blessing on their endeavours, 
to work their advancement without 
being too burthensome to their 
parents. 

“Sir, I need say no more as I 
conceive to soften your ears to per- 
suasion, having already urged both 
reason and interest. I therefore de- 
sire you and your worthy brethren, 
my ancient friends and acquaint- 
ances, to apply your industry to the 
efiecting of what is now before e you, 
and that in order thereunto you will 
be pleased to call a common coun- 
cell to declare thereon, having first 
informed the several masters of 
every company of the pregnant like- 
lihood of advanti ige, therby to twist 
and interweave » itself with most, if 


not all trades in the city, as also of 


the other arguments, I have offered 
in furtherance of my well-intended 
proposal, together with such motives 
as your discretion shall think fit, to 
add as conducable thereunto, and 
then I shall not doubt but that the 
plurality, or rather universality of 
votes, will be regulated by the voice 
of reason. 

“Mr. Mayor, you know that I 
have always held myself tyed to the 
inviolable maintenance of yours and 
the city’s liberty and privileges in 
general, and amongst themselves ; 
and now I desire that you will be no 
more failing in setting forward this 
good work by your assistance, than 
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I have been wanting by the strength 
of my prayers and best endeavours 
to promote the welfare of this city in 
every respect ; and I shall finally dis- 
miss you with my blessing in the 
name of the lather, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, praying to 
God that the prosperity of this an- 
cient city, and now well-governed 
corporation, may never be disturbed 
in the least degree of infelicity, and 
that its constant happiness may fill 
up the largest catalogue of all divine 
and humane blessings to the length 
of the world’s duration, which is the 
period of all successions, natural and 
civil—Amen—Amen.” 

A.D. 1591.—The mayor, alder- 
men, and commons unanimously 
granted the request of the Arch- 
bishop. Having thus far succeeded, 


his Grace employed Henry Usher, 
archdeacon of Dublin, to petition 
the Queen for her Royal Charter, 
and for a mortmain license for the 
land granted by the city. The Queen 
received the petition favourably, and 


by warrant, dated the 29th of De- 
cember, ordered a license of mort- 
main to pass the seals for the grant 
of the Priory (which was stated to 
be of the yearly value of £20), and 
for the foundation of a college incor- 
porated, with a power to accept such 
lands and contribution for its main- 
tenance as any of her subjects should 
be charitably moved to bestow, to 
the value of £400 a-year. 

On the 3rd March following, let- 
ters patent passed in due form, pur- 
suant to said warrant. 


“TME CHARTER OR LETTERS PATENT 
OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

“Elizabeth, by the grace of God 
Queen of Iingland, France, and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith, &c. 
To all to whom these present letters 
shall come, greeting. Whereas, our 
well-beloved subject, Henry Usher, 
Archdeacon of Dublin, hath humbly 
entreated us in the name of Dublin 
city, because no college hitherto 
exists within our kingdom of Ireland 
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for the instruction of youth in litera- 
ture and the arts; that we should 
deign to erect, found, and establish a 
college, the Mother of an University 
near Dublin city, for the better edu- 
cation, training, and instruction of 
scholars and students in our afore- 
said kingdom ; and also that in some 
manuer, suitable provision should be 
made for the maintenance and sup- 
port of a provost, and certain fel- 
lows and scholars. Know ye, that 
we, by reason of that extraordinary 
concern which we have for the pious 
and liberal education of the youth 
of our kingdom of Ireland, and by 
reason of. that affection with which 
we regard literary pursuits, and those 
who follow them (in order that they 
may be better aided for the acquire- 
ment of learning, and the cultivation 
of virtue and religion), graciously 
assenting to this pious prayer, of our 
special favour, and from certain 
knowledge, and of pure inclination, 
will grant and ordain for ourselves, 
our heirs, and our successors, that 
there be, and shall be a college she 
Mother of a University, in a certain 
place called A tLt-HatLowes, near 
Dublin, aforesaid, for the education 
of youths and students, in arts and 
faculties, to last for ever, and that it 
shall be, and be called ‘ the College 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
near Dublin, founded by Queen 
Elizabeth ;’ and we by these pre- 
sents erect, ordain, create, found, and 
firmly establish this college, com- 
posed of one Provost, and of three 
Fellows in the name of more, and of 
three Scholars, in the name of more, 
to last for ever. 

“That the first Provost be Adam 
Loftus, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin 
and Chancellor of Ireland. The 
first Fellows, Henry Usher, A.M. 
(Archdeacon of Dublin), Luke Chal- 
loner, A.M., Liancellot Moyne, 
A.B.; and the first Scholars, Henry 
Lee, William Daniel, and Stephen 
Whyte. 

“That the’ said Provost, Fel- 
lows, and Scholars, and their sue- 
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cessors for ever be a body corporate, 
under the name of Zhe Provost, Fel- 
lows, and Scholars of the College of 
the Holy Trinity, founded by Queen 
Elizabeth, near Dublin, and that they 
and their successors be bythat name 
capable to purchase, take, and pos- 
sess any manors, lands, tenements or 
hereditaments to them and their suc- 
cessors for ever, either from the 
Queen, her heirs or successors, or 
from any other person, for their sup- 
port and maintenance, to the yearly 
value of £400, notwithstanding any 
statutes of mortmain (so as such 
lands be not held of the crown im- 
mediately in capite, in demesne or 
service), and that they may sue and 
be sued, implead or be impleaded, 
by such name in all causes and ac- 
tions, real, personal, and mixed, in 
all courts temporai or spiritual, in 
Ireland or elsewhere ; and further, 
that they have a common seal for 
transacting their business. 

“That upon any vacancy of 
the Provostship by death, departure, 
resignation, deprivation, or other- 
wise, the fellows and their succes- 
sors, or the majority of them, be em- 
powered to elect another fit Provost, 
within three months after such va- 
cancy. And likewise, on the vacancy 
of any Fellowship or Scholarship, 
that the Provost and the remaining 
Fellows, or the majority of them, 
miay elect one to succeed within two 
months after the vacancy. 

“ That the Provost and Fel- 
lows of the said College may make, 
constitute, and confirm, from time to 
time, such laws, statutes, and ordi- 
nances, as to them may seem meet 
for the government of the College ; 
and may choose from the statutes of 
Oxford or Cambridge such as they 
shall judge proper for their purpose, 
and especially that nobody else 
should profess or teach the liberal 
arts in any other place in Ireland 
without the Queen’s special licence. 

“That the students of this Col- 
lege be admitted to the degrees 
of Bachelors, Masters, and Doctors, 





in all arts and faculties in the proper 
time after their admission. Pro- 
vided that, when the Fellows of the 
College shall have completed seven 
years in their office from the time of 
their taking the degree of Master of 
Arts, they shall be displaced from 
their Fellowships, and others be 
elected in their room for the benefit 
of the kingdom and the Church, 

* William Cecil, Baron of Burgh- 
ley, Lord Treasurer of all Eng- 
land, was appointed by the patent 
first Chancellor of the University ; 
but it was provided that for the time 
to come the Chancellor should be 
nominated by the Provost and the 
majority of the Fellows. It was also 
enacted, that the Chancellor or his 
Vice-Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Bishop of Meath, the 
Vice-Treasurer, the ‘Treasurer at 
War, the Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas in Ireland, and the Mayor 
of the City of Dublin, all for the 
time being, or the major part of 
them, shall be visitors, and shall 
determine all strifes, actions, and 
controversies arising in the College, 
which the Provost and majority of 
the Fellows cannot compose, and 
shall have power to punish all 
‘oraviora adelicta, which the Provost 
and Fellows have left unpunished. 

“That for obtaining all degrees 
among themselves they shall have 
liberty to perform all acts, and scho- 
lastic exercises, in such manner as 
the Provost and major part of the 
Fellows shall think fit; and that for 
this purpose they may elect all 
necessary officers, whether Vice- 
Chancellor or Proctors. 

“Full liberty was given to all 
the Queen’s subjects and officers to 
grant such aids for the better con- 
stituting, maintaining, and support- 
ing the College as they should think 
proper. 

“And lastly, that all the goods, 


‘chattels, lands, tenements, and he- 


reditaments belonging to the Pro- 
vost, Fellows, and Scholars of the 
College should be for ever. ex- 
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empted from all burdens, taxes, tall- 
ages, cesses, subsidies, exactions, 
compositions, or demands whatso- 
ever, either in time of war or peace.” 

To provide a fund for forward- 
ing the buildings and other necessary 
charges, the Lord Deputy Fitz- 
william and the Privy Council issued 
circular letters to some principal 
gentlemen in each barony of Ire- 
land to entreat the benevolent aid of 
the well-disposed inhabitants in the 
following form :— 


By the Lo. Deputy and 
Councell 
W. FirzwiILiiaAM 


Whereas the Queene’s most excelient 
Mate, for the tender care wh. her Highness 
hath of the gode and prosperous estate of 
this her Realme of Irelande, and knowing 
by the experience of the flourishing estate 
of England how beneficiall yt ys to any 
country to have places of learning erected 
in the same, hath by her gracious favour 
appointed an order and authorized us her 
Deputy, Chancellor, and the rest of the 
Councell, to found and Establish a Colledge 
of an University neare Dublin in the scite 
of Allhallowes, w®. is freely graunted by the 
Citizens thereof, with the Precincts belong- 
ing to the same, to the value of £xx. by the 
yeare, who are also willing eache of them 
according to their abilitie to afford their 
charitable contributions for the furthering 
of so good a purpose. These therefore are 
earnestly to request you (having for your 
assistant such a person as the Sheriff of that 
County shall appoint for his substitute) care- 
fully to labour with such persons within his 
barony (having made a book of all their 
names) whom you think can or will afford 
any Contribution, whether in money, som 
portion of lands, or anie other Chattells 
whereby their benevolence may be shewed 
to the putting forward of so notable and 
excellent a purpose as this will prove tothe 
benefytt of the whole countrey, whereby 
knowledge, learning and civilitie may be 
increased to the banishment of barbarisme, 
tumults, and disordered lyving from among 
them, and whereby ther children and child- 
ren’s children, especially those that be poore 
(as it were in an orphants hospitall freely) 
maie have their learning and education 
geven them with much more ease and lesser 
charges, than in other Universities they can 
obtain yt. The which business seeing God 
hath prospered soe farr, that there is already 
procured from her Ma‘¥. the graunt of a 
Corporation, with the freedome of mort- 
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mayne, and all liberties, favours, and immu- 
nities belonging to such a body, as by ther 
charter, and letters pattent may appeare, 
and that the scite and place, wherein the 
buylding must be raised, is already graunted, 
yt should be a comfort and rejoycing to the 
whole countrey that ther is such a begin- 
ning of so blessed a work offered unto them 
to further and assist with ther good Devo- 
tion, seeing the benefitt redoundeth to their 
own Posteritie and will in time appeare to 
be a matter of no small comoditie to the 
whole countrey. These therefore are earn- 
estly to require you, in regard of the former 
consideracons, that the benevolences of the 
fore-named persons with: all care and Dili- 
gence be intreated by you, and that you 
signifie to us by the first of the next tearme 
what ech of them under ther hands will 
affurd for the furtherance ef so notable a 
work, to the intent that when ther benevo- 
lences are seene ther may be collectors ap- 
pointed for the receaving thereof. For 
which this shall be yo". warrt. Geeven at 
her Mats, Castell of Dublin the xi. of March 
I59l. 


Ad. Dublin, Canc.—Joh. Armachanus. 
—Tho. Midensis. ‘To or. well beloved 
Roberte Taafe of Cookston Gent. for the 
Baronye of Louthe. 


Similar letters were sent to some 
special person in every barony, with 
a list of those to whom they were to 
apply for contributions ; but it does 
not appear that this measure pro- 
duced much in aid of the new foun- 
dation, for on the blank leaf of the 
above letter, Robert Taaffe has given 
the following reply :\— 


The returne of Robart Taaffe upon 
this Comission 

It may please your honors to be adver- 
tised that I have delte w™ all the gent. of 
the baronny of Louthe, whoe hathe an- 
swered me, they were pocre and not able 
to give anithing towards the buelding of the 
Colledge. 


Robt. Taaffe. 


This, however, was not the case in 
every county. The book of dona- 
tions makes mention of the exertions 
of Sir Richard Bingham in the pro- 
vince of Connaught, by whose means 
£100 was obtained from the county, 
and the same sum from the city of 
Galway ; and the Commission or 


1 Trinity College Calendar for 1833. 
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Warrant issued by the Lord Deputy 
and Council to “the Barony of 
Corkrie” produced the following 
reply, dated April 15, 1591 :— 


This to Mr. Chaloner. 

Upon the receipt of yor. Honor’s War- 
rant hereunto annexed, having taken unto 
my assistance one Walter Delamar, assigned 
unto me by the sheriff of Westmeath ; I did 
impart y°. effect of yor. Honors directions 
unto the freeholders of the Barony, in the 


Warrant contained. And how I prevailed 
with them, 


together w'. y®. Freeholders’ 
names, appeareth as followeth :— 


Richard Nugent,—restained in the Castle of 
Dublin, and could not therefore be dealt 
withal 


) yet remaining in Ward to 


Christopher | her Matic, and followeth 


Nugent + his book at Oxford: he 
Fitz-Thomas | therefore may not be dealt 


J withal. 


Edmond Ledwiche of the Carrick 
Nicholas Ledwiche of Balaharue 
Christopher Ledwiche of Lackyne 
Richard Walshe of Colanny 
Edmond Tirrell of Ballnegall 
Edmond of Lochanstown 
John —— of Scorlockstown 
Lewelyn Nugent of Dromchee 
rag Nugent of the Moneyley 
Edw. Nugent of Moretown 

Ww, Tirrell of Portlaghmon 


aus other 









to contribute pro- 





> content 


a 


Peers Nugent—Walter Delamar X his mark. 


On the 13th March, 1591, the first 
stone of the new building was laid 
by Thomas Smith, then Mayor of 
Dublin ; and on the 21st July, 1592, 
the Mayor and Aldermen of the City 
of Dublin, granted by deed Poll to 
Archbishop Loftus, “ The dissolved 
Priory of All-Hallows, in Hoggin 
Green, near Dublin.” Not a stone 
was then left on a stone of the old 
Priory (with the exception of the 
church and the steeple), that was 
not thrown down. 

The establishment of this new in 
stitution was regarded with no small 
disapprobation by the Catholic di- 
vines, who looked upon the act as 
one of the many assaults perpetrated’ 
on their Church by the English 
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princes, and especially by Queen 
Elizabeth. From the following pas- 
sage indited by Peter Lombard, an 
eminent Catholic writer, we may 
sufficiently learn their sentiments in 
regard to this matter. “ But how- 
ever, that the youth [of the coun- 
try] might not appear to be left en- 
tirely without instruction in letters, 
yea, that this matter might rather 
seem to be viewed with more favour- 
able attention than at any former 
time, when the want of an university 
for this realm, so often expressed, 
had never before been supplied ; 
there is being erected by the decree 
of the Queen (though at the cost 
of the natives) a most capacious 
and splendid College, in which ar- 
rangements have been made for giv- 
ing instruction in all the liberal arts ; 
the teachers, however, to be heretics, 
and these to be supplied from Eng- 
land, there being no possibility of 
procuring them in Ireland ; and they 
have also received, with a view to 
propagating and establishing their 
own religious system, the office of 
preac hing their evangelical doctrine 
in the city of Dublin, and likewise a 
commission for enforcing the oath of 
the Queen’s supremacy in matters 
ecclesiastical on the young persons 
to whom they communicate literary 
instruction.”" 

Four hundred and_ twenty-five 
years had elapsed since Dermot 
Mac - Murrough, in the name of 
“the holy and undivided Trinity,” 
made the first donation to the Priory 
of All-Hallows ; and now, though the 
ancient name of that venerable house 
was changed, though the altar had 
fallen, and though the sacrifice was 
forgotten, though other doctrines 
were taught within those walls where 
for many centuries the loud Hosan- 
nas rose, still the spot upon which 
All-Hallows stood is holy ground, 
and still is it consecrated to “the 


name of the holy and undivided 
Trinity.” 


4 Peter Lombard’s Comment. de Regno Hibernie,y p. 273. 
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The patrimony of the Priory (with 
the exception of the lands in the 
City of Dublin now occupied by 
Trinity College, its gardens, and 
its ‘park, and with the exception 
also of an important estate, near the 
seven churches, in the valley of 
Glendalough) is yet in the possession 
of the corporation of Dublin. The es- 
tate near the seven churches is known 
as the ‘Silva Salvatoris,” “Insula Sal- 
vatoris,” andinsome of the records, as 
“ Cella Salvatoris.” It was within the 
territory of the O'Byrnes, O’Tooles, 
O’Kavanaghs, and othernative chiefs, 
who still struggled to preserve their 
ancient possessions from English ag- 
gression. They still held command 
of the mountain passes of Wicklow, 
and repulsed an army led by a Lord 
Deputy, to aid the Corporation in 
taking actual possession of “ Silva 
Salvatoris,”—a possession which was 


so 
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never after realised by the corpora- 
tion, and change of name has since 
obscured its identity. ‘The estates 
of the city of Dublin now yield an 
annual rental of £19,901' and of this 
rental the patrimony of the Priory of 
All-Hallows produces £6224 3s. 4d. 
It may not be unworthy of observa- 
tion that within the last five-and- 
twenty years another College of All- 
Hallows, has been founded for fo- 
reign missions, atthe edge of the town- 
land of Dunnacarney, a portion of the 
halidome of the ancient Priory. Of 
the early history of Trinity College, 
“the mother of the University of 
Dublin,” of its labours in the cause 
of learning, and of its career in the 
troublous times which followed the 
Reformation, we hope to speak in 
our next Number 
OLIVER J. BurKE. 


1 Morgan's Estates of the Corporation of Dublin, p. ix. 











The Minster of the West. 


THE MINSTER OF THE WEST. 









Kincs, Abbots, Nobles, mix their dust, 

Within this sacred pile: 
They made the grandeur now extinct, 
In choir, in nave, and aisle. 






With all the wealth the world could bring, 
In metal or in gem, 

The great high altar of their day, 

Flashed like a diadem. 






















They built the stately transept, where 
‘Lhe Clock told out the hour ; 

The mighty minster bells that rang, 

In the grand central tower. 


The marble screen of carven saints, 
Most wonderful to see ; 
Whe He, who bore our sins was raised 














In sculptured agony. 






Chapels and altars, shrin 

In gold and silver bright ; 
And noble windows, flooding all 
With rainbow-tinted light. 


They built, where first in Britain’s isle 
Christ’s banner was unfurled, 
That Fane, sublimely beautiful— 
A wonder of the world. 


Where mason, sculptor, painter gave 
To stone unrivalled grace, 

And made the Lady Chapel stand, 

The glory of the place. 








They lived. They died. As beauty here, 
Lingers on every stone, 

Their dust refines and sanctifies 

These precincts of its own. 







Uncover! ye, who enter here !— 

The ground, where these have trod, 
Asks it of all, whose lives display 
Less honour, done to God! ; 


Glastonbury. 
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ELLICE; 


A TALE OF 


PHANTOM LAND. 


— ()——. 


BY THE RUSSIAN 


TRANSLATED BY 


I couLp not sleep ; vainly I tossed 
from one side of the bed to the 
other.—“ The devil take all table- 
turning,” thought I; “it upsets one’s 
nerves !” 

I just began to doze when I 
fancied I heard the string of an in- 
strument sound close to me; it 
a sad and tender note. I raised my 
head. At this moment the moon 
had just appeared above the hori- 
zon, and its rays fell full on my face. 
White as chalk was the floor of my 
room where the moonlight lay. The 
sound was renewed, and this time 
more distinctly. I leaned upon my 
elbow. My heart beat a little— 
one minute passed, then another. 
Far away a cock crowed; farther 
still another cock answered. My 
head fell back on the pillow.—* I 
am all right now! I wonder shall 
my ears sing again ?” At last I slept, 
or thought I slept. I had strange 
dreams. I was surprised to find my- 
self in my room, lying on my own 
bed, and unable to close my eyes. 
Again the same sound ! I turned my 
head. The moonlight on the floor 
began gently to gather up—to take 
a form—it lifted itself. Bei me 
stood, transparent as mist, the white 
figure of a woman. 

“Who is there ?” I asked with an 
effort. 

A delicate voice, like the rustling 
of leaves, replies : 

“Tt is I, 1; I come to visit you.” 

“To visit me! Who are you ?” 

“Come at night down to the edge 


gave 
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of the forest, under the old oak: I 
will be there.” 

I try to see the features of this 
mysterious figure, and I shudder in 
spite of myself. I feel as if numbed 
with cold. I am no longer lying 
down, but sitting up in bed, and 
where I thought I saw a phantom, 
there is only a white 
stretched along the floor. 


‘, 


Now slowly the day passed. I 
tried to read—to work... in vain. 
At last night came; my pulse beat 
quickly in expectation of some ad- 
venture. Ilay down, and turned my 
face to the wall. 

“Why didst thou not come ?” 
murmured a small voice, low but 
distinct, quite close to me in my 
room. 

It is she! The same mysterious 
phantom with her motionless eyes, 
motionless features, and looks full of 
sadness ! 

“Come !” 
more. 

“T will go,” I replied, not without 
afright. 

The phantom seemed to make a 
movement towards my bed. It 
wavered, its form became confused 
and vaporous. In an instant there 
was only the white moon-rays on 
the polished floor. 


ELS: 
I passed all next day in great 
agitation, At supper I drank nearly 


i 
tr 


moon-ray 


she murmured once 
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a whole bottle of wine. I went out 
on the terrace, but returned almost 
immediately, and threw myself on 
the bed; my pulse beat quickly. 
Once more I heard the twang of a 
cord. I shuddered and dared not 
look—suddenly—it seemed to me 
that some one had laid their hands 
on my shoulders from behind, and 
whispered in my ear :— 

“Come, come, come !” 

Trembling I answered with a sigh ; 

“T come!” and I raised myself in 
bed. ‘The white lady was there, 
bending over my bedside, she smiled 
sweetly and vanished. Yet I had 
time to glance at her face : it seem- 
ed as if I had seen it before; but 
where, and when? I rose very late, 
and all that day I spent wandering 
in the fields. I visited the old oak 
by the edge of the forest, and ex- 
amined all the whereabouts. ‘lo- 
wards evening I sat by the window 
of my study; my old housekeeper 
brought me a cup of tea, but I did 
not drink it. I could not make up 
my mind to anything, and asked 


myself if I was not becoming crazy. 
At last sunset came; not a cloud in 


the heavens. Suddenly, the land- 
scape took an almost unnaturally 
purple hue; burnished with this 
lakey tint, the leaves and grass no 
longer waved, but seemed petrified. 
This brightness, this immobility 
the rigidness of the outlines, with 
the silence of death reigning over all, 
was something awful and inexplica- 
ble. Soundlessly a large brown 
bird alighted on my window-sill ; I 
gazed at it—it also looked askance at 
me, with its round cunning eyes. 
Thought I to myself, “ You are 
sent, no doubt, to remind me of my 
rendezvous.” A moment after the 
bird fluttered his down-lined wings, 
and flew away as noiselessly as he 
came. For long after, I sat by my 
window, but now all irresolution had 
ceased. I felt imprisoned in a magic 
ring. In vain I tried to resist, drawh 
on as I was by a secret force. ‘Thus 
is the bark hopelessly carried on by 
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the rapids towards the cataract that 
is to engulf it. At length I roused 
myself; the purplish colour of the 
landscape had disappeared, its bril- 
liant tints were toned down, and 
soon should be extinguished in an 
obscurity favourable to enchant- 
ments. A light breeze sprang up, 
and the moon mounted brightly in 
the blue heavens; under its cold 
rays the leaves trembled, now in 
shade, now in silver. My house- 
keeper brought in a lighted lamp, 
but a blast of wind from the window 
extinguished it. I rose suddenly, 
drew my hat over my eyes, and 
strode on to the corner of the forest 
where stood the aged oak. 
IV. 

Years ago this oak had been struck 
by lightning ; its summit was blasted 
and dead, but its trunk had life 
enough in it for centuries to come. 
As I drew near, a cloudlet passed 
over the moon, and beneath the 
thick foliage of the oak the shade 
was deeply dark. At first I saw 
nothing remarkable, but on looking 
to one side—O ! how my heart beat 
quickly !—I descried a white figure 
standing still near a bush between 
the oak and the forest. My hair 
stood on end—I could scarcely 
breathe, yet I advanced towards the 
wood. 

It was herself, my nightly visitant. 
Just as I approached her, the moon 
issued from the cloud that obscured 
it. The phantom appeared as if 
formed of a half-transparent milky 
fog. Through its face, I could de- 
cern a bough shaken by the wind. 
Only the eyes and hair were of a 
darker tint. I observed besides, 
that as she held her hands clasped 
together, on one of her fingers was 
a slight gold ring, pale, yet brilliant. 
I stood a few steps from her, and 
tried to speak, but my voice clave 
in my throat, and yet it was not all 
fear that possessed me. She turned 
towards me. Her look expressed 
neither sadness nor joy, simply a 
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. 
mournful attention. I waited for 
her to speak, but she stood wordless 
and motionless, transfixing me with 
her cold glassy eyes. 

“Here Iam!” cried I at length 
with a supreme effort. My voice 
resounded strange and coarse. 

“TI love thee!” her delicate voice 
replied. 

“Thou lovest me ! 
der-struck. 

** Give thyself to me !” 

“Give myself to thee ! 
arta phantom. Thou hast n no being!” 
All my mind was upset. “ Who art 
thou?—a vapour, a mist, an airy 
form? Give myself to thee! First 
tell me what thou art? Hast thou 
lived on earth? Whence comest 
thou ?” 

“Give thyself to me. I will 
thee no harm, Say only these two 
words, ‘lake me!’ 

Llooked at her bewildered. ‘What 
does she say ? ae it did she mean ?’ 
I thought to myself, “ Shall I risk it?” 
All at once I at out with a sud- 
den impulse, as if some one had 
pushed me from behind, ‘ Take me 

Scarcely had I uttered the words, 
when this mysterious figure, with an 
inward smile that for a moment 
trembled every feature, ad- 
vanced, her hands unck 
stretched out tome. I tried to dar 
back, but ady I was in her power. 
She held me fast in her arms, In 
a twinkling my raised 
from 1 rth, and flew gently 
fields, 


” cried I, thun- 
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This thought struck me like a 
thunderbolt. Until that moment 
the idea of diabolical power—of my 


eyes, 


ion that we 
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a demon ?” 
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possible perdition—never entered 
my mind. Still we flew, and still it 
seemed to me that we rose higher 
and higher. 

“Wither dost thou carry me ?” at 
last I demanded. 

‘‘Whithersoever thou wilt!” an- 
swered my companion, clasping me 
still closer in her arms. Her face 
touched mine, and yet I scarcely felt 
the contac 

“Take 
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we flee until the dawn. Nothing 
more. Whithersoever wander thy 
thoughts, there can I take thee,— 
through all the kingdoms of the uni- 
verse. Give thyself to me. Say 
again, ‘ Zak: me” 

“Well, then, Take me !” 

Once more her arms embraced 
me; once more my feet left the 
earth—we flew. 

VI. 

“ Whither will thou go ?” 

“ Straight on before us.” 

“But there is a forest.” 

“Let us pass above it—but not 
so fast.” 

Round and round upwards we 
flew, as the woodcock to the beech- 
tree top. Then we struck straight 
onwards. 

It was no longer ears of corr, it 
was the surmmits of high trees that 
glided beneath us. How strange it 
was to look down on that forest 
from on high, with the rugged boughs 
shimmering in the moonlight! One 
might fancy it a Leviathan lying 
asleep, and breathing heavily with 
sighing, sobbing sounds. At times 
we pass above a clearing, and I 
admire the lacey shadows of the 
trees athwart the herbage. 

Occasionally, the plaintive cry of 
the hare is heard. Paintive also is 
the call of the owl. The air wafts 
to us odours of fungi and swelling 
buds and dewy grass. The moon 
bathes us in waves of her cold light, 
and the stars shine dazzling above 
our heads. 

Soon the forest disappears behind 
us. A plain is there streaked with 
a long line of greying vapour, that 
marked the bed of a river. Our 
course lay along its banks, above the 
rushes that beat beneath the spray. 

Sometimes the water glistened 
with a bluish light, sometimes it 
wnirled dark and menacing. In 
some places a foamy vapour trembled 
over the current. Here and there I 
saw water-lilies expand their snowy 
petals, displaying their treasures of 


beauty like virgins that believe 
themselves safe from vulgar gaze. 
I wished to cull a flower, at once I 
almost touched the water-mirror ; 
but as I tore away the thick stalk of 
the lily, a viscid wetness dashed in 
my face. 

Hither and thither across the 
river do we fly, like the plover that 
we startle at every moment. 

More than once we looked down 
into the pretty wild-ducks’ nests that 
lay in groups amid the rushes, But 
they did not fly away. One of 
them popped his head from under 
his wing, and stared and stared, 
then slowly dug his beak into the 
soft down, while his comrade uttered 
a weak couce, couee ! 

We started a heron from an alder- 
bush ; as he jumped up and awk- 
wardly shook his wings, he reminded 
me of a Prussian recruit.’ As for 
the fish, we saw not one. All were 
asleep at the bottom. TIT began to 
grow accustomed to flying, and even 
liked it. ‘Those who fly in dreams 
will understand me. 

Completely reassured, I nowbegan 
to observe closely the strange being 
to whom I owed the part I was 
playing in this incredible adven- 
ture. 

VII. 

She was a young female, whose 
features betook nothing of the Rus- 
sian type. Her _half-transparent 
pearl-white form, with shadows scar- 
cely indicated, recalled the carved 
figures on an alabaster vase, in the 
interior of which is a lighted lamp. 

“May I speak to thee ?” I asked. 

“ Speak.” 

“JT see a ring on thy finger. 
Hast thou dwelt on earth? Art 
thou wed ?” 

I ceased—she replied not. 

“What is thy name, how art thou 
called ?” 

“ Call me Ellice.” 

“Ellice? That is an English 
name. Art thou English? Hast thou 
known me in former times ?” 


W 
sc 
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“No.” 


“Why hast thou appeared to- 


me ?” 

“T love thee.” 

“ Art thou happy ?” 

“Yes. Flying, floating with thee 
in ether 

“ Ellice,” I cried, quickly, “ art 
thou not in trouble? Art thou not 
a banished soul ?” 

“T understand thee not,” 
murmured, drooping her head, 

“In the name of God, I adjure ” 
—— She interrupted me: “ What 
sayest thou?” as if she could not 
comprehend. “I know not what 
you mean.” 

I thought I felt the cold hand 
that sustained me, tremble slightly. 

“Fear not, fear not, my beloved.” 

Her face bent over mine. Upon 
my lips I felt a strange sensation, 
something like a soft pricking—like 
the touch of a leach before it bites. 


VIII. 


floated at a considerable 
I looked down. We were 


? 


she 


We 


height. 
passing over atown to me unknown, 
built on the side of a high hill. 
Above the dark masses of verdure 
appeared the church spires ; across 
one of the windings of the river a 


great bridge stood out blackly. 
Gilded cupolas and metal crosses 
shone with a dull glitter. Silent 
was the white road that like a narrow 
ribbon traversed the city from end 
to end, and lost itself in the obscurity 
of the level plain beyond. 

“What city is that?” I asked of 
Ellice. 

“The city of N.” 

“In the kingdom of * 

“Vou” 

“ How far are we from home ?” 

‘Distance is nought to us.” 

“* Really ?” 

All at once I felt courageous. 

** Bring me to America.” 

“ Impossible, for there it is day.” 

“True, and we are night birds. 
Well, then, no matter where, but 
somewhere far, far away.” 


* * >” 
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said Ellice. 
We sped like lightning ; the air 
whistled through my ears with a 
deafening sound. Now that we 
stopped it did not cease—on the 
contrary, it redoubled. It was like 
a terrible hurling, a frightful whirl- 
wind. 
“ Now 
Ellice. 


your eyes and mouth,” 


open your eyes,” said 


IX. 

I obey—Just God! where am I? 

Above our heads, cl low, 
heavy, thick, press and wrestle each 
other like a pack of savage, enraged 
monsters—below us another mon- 
ster, the sea; the furious, untamed 
sea. With convulsive throes a white 
foam rises in boiling mountains; 
shivered waves beat with brutal 
force on rocks blacker than pitch. 
The bellowing of the tempest, the 
freezing air that issued from the 
depths of the abyss, the echoing of 
the waves as they dashed upon the 
beach, was now like to a great la- 
mentation ; now, to a discharge of 
distant artillery. At one instant I 
thought I heard the ringing of bells, 
a moment after it was the grinding 
of pebbles on the shore. Anoh the 
shrill cry of an invisible gull sounded 
in my ear. ‘Through a break in the 
clouds loomed uncertain out- 
lines of a ship. Everywhere death— 
death and horror! My head swam. 
I closed my eyes in terror. 

“What means this? Where are 
we ?” 

“On the the Isle of 
Wight, where ships are often wreck- 
ed,” replied Elhce, with what ap- 
peared to be a malignant expression 
of joy. 

“Take me 
away to home.” 

I gathered myself up and covered 
my eyes. I felt that we flew more 
rapidly than ever. The wind had 
ceased, and yet I felt it rushing 
through my clothes and hair, 

I was breathless. 


yuds 


the 


coast of 


away from this, far 
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“Stand,” said Ellice. 
I made an e‘fort to collect my 
thoughts. I felt my feet touch the 
earth, and heard no sound. All 
around me seemed dead, but the 
blood throbbed violently in my tem- 
ples, in my ears was a_ singular 
tingling. By degrees my giddiness 
went away, and | opened my ears. 
X. 

We were close by our own lake. 

Straight before us, fringed by wil- 
lows, lay a great sheet of water, 
above which floated some cloudlets 
of fog. ‘To the right the sour green 
of a barley field ; to the left, half- 
enveloped in mist, my orchard with 
its great, stiff, greyish trees. ‘The 
dawn was just reaching them. In 
oblique streaks, across the pale sky, 
lay two or three gcld-like clouds, 
touched, as they were, by the first 
rays of the aurora, yet goodness 
knows whence they came, for the 
uniform grey of the heavens gave no 
hint from what point the sun would 
rise. One by one the stars vanished. 
As yet nothing stirred. Neverthe- 
less all nature seemed to awaken in 
this twilight of exquisite tints. 

“Behold the day!” whispered 
Ellice : “ adieu till to-morrow !” 

I turned towards her, but already 
she had left the earth, and was float- 
ing away in the ether beyond. Of 
a sudden I saw her raise her hands 
above her head. This head, those 
hands, these shoulders all at once 
assumed a living colour, her deep 
eyes gleamed, a smile of mysterious 
softness played upon her reddening 





lips. It was a charming young girl 
I beheld. All that, lasted but a 
moment. As ifsci 
she threw herself backwards, and 
instantly was dissolved invapour. For 
some time I remained motionless 
and stupified ; when I recovered it 
seemed as if this corporeal beauty, 


zed with dizziness, 





these tints of rosy paleness, had not 
quite disappeared, and though dis- 
solved in air, that she still floated 
around me. Perhaps it was the 
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dawn that painted her. I felt fa- 
tigued and walked towards home. 
Passing by the poultry-house, I heard 
the fowl cackling. They are the 
earliest risers. Along the roof at 
the ends ofthe lathes that confine 
the thatch, some crows stood senti- 
nel, all busily occupied at their 
morning toilette. How clearly they 
stood out against the milky sky! As 
I drew near they flew away, and a 
few paces off ranged themselves in 
a line without utteringacry. Twice 
I heard in the neighbouring wood 
the hoarse chuckle of the black-cock 
already searching for wild berries 
amid the reeking foliage. 

Shivering I hastened to throw my- 

lf on the bed. and soon fell into a 


? 
sound sleep. 


XI, 

The following night'as I drew 
near to the blasted oak, Ellice ad 
vanced to meet me like an old ac- 
quaintance. On my side, all fear 
had disappeared, and it was almost 
with pleasure that I approached her. 
I had ceased to try to fathom the 
mystery , and now, my only desire 
was to go fly again and satisfy my 
curiosity. Soon her arms clasped 
me, and we take flight. 

“Let us go to Italy ?” I whispered 
in her ear. 

“Whither thou wilt, my beloved,” 
she answered sweetly, but with a 
little air of triumph. 

Sweetly, too, and triumphantly did 
she bend her head towards mine. 
I thought her face appeared less 
transparent to m 
her features more 
vapoury ; I was 
beautiful aspect at t 


our parting. 

“To night,” said Ellice, “ to-night 
is the glorious night—the night that 
comes so seldom; when six times 
thirty—” 

Here I lost some words. 

“Tt is then that is revealed,” she 
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“ Ellice !” I cried beseechingly : 
“tell me who thou art; do now 
tell me at last ?” 

Without answering, she extended 
her long white hand, and with a 
finger against the dark sky she 
pointed out a spot among the twink- 
ling stars where a comet shone 
redly. 

“What dost thou mean? Livest 
thou as a comet, floating ’twixt 
stars and sun? - Knowest thou not 
men? Or perhaps . But the 
hand of Ellice pressed across my 
mouth, I was enveloped in a thick 
mist that rose from the valley. 

“To Italy! ‘lo Italy !” she mur- 
mured : ‘this is the night of nights !” 


XIT. 


The mist cleared away. An end- 


less plain lay expanded beneath us ; 
already the sensation of a softer, 
damper air on my cheeks told me I 
was no longer in Russia, and, be- 
sides, this plain had no resemblance 
to those of our country. 

It was of immense extent, sombre, 


treeless, deserted. Here and there, 
scattered over the surface, lay shining 
pools of stagnant water, like unto 
scraps of a broken mirror. Far away 
we could distinguish the gleam of a 
still and silent sea. Bright stars 
twinkled through the openings of 
rolling clouds. From all sides came 
a swelling buz of many voices— 
ceaseless, but subdued. These 
dreamy sounds are the voices of the 
desert. 

“The Pontine Marshes,” said 
Ellice. “ Hearest thou the frogs ? 
Scentest thou the foetid odour of the 
sulphur ?” 

A great fear seized me. 
Pontine Marshes ! 

“‘ Why bring me to this cursed and 
stricken land? Why not to Rome 
instead ?” 

“ Prepare ! Rome is at hand.” 

Across the Latin Way we sped. 

Plunged in the unctuous mire a 
buffalo lifted his hideous head, 
covered with short, sharp bristles, 
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and tossed his back-turned horns. 
He showed the whites of his wicked, 
stupid eyes, and snorted loudly. 
Doubtless he had scented us. 

“Roma! Roma! behold !” 
claimed Ellice. 

What is that dark mass at the edge 
of the horizon? Are those the 
arches of a giant’s bridge? What 
river does it span? Who gapped it 
thus? No,itisno bridge. It is an 
ancient aqueduct. ‘This, then, is the 
Campagna of the Eternal City. 
Yonder are the Alban Hills. ‘Their 
summits, as wellas the grey masonry 
of the aqueducts, are faintly lighted 
by the rays of the rising moon. 

Now we find ourselves close to a 
solitary ruin. A palace, a tomb, a 
bath? Who can say? Ivy clasps 
it in a cold embrace : low down like 
gaping jaws was seen the fallen-in 
roof of an underground vault. A 
charnel-house stench issued from 
those well-set stones, whose marble 
covering had long since disappeared. 

“Now, quick! call twice aloud 
the name of a great Roman.” 

“What will happen ?” 

“Thou shalt see.” 

I reflected a moment. 

“Dious Caius Julius Cesar!” I 
repeated, prolonging the sound— 
Czx——-sar ! 


ex- 


XII. 

The last echoes of my voice had 
not died away, when I heard—but 
no words could describe what took 
place. First, there came a confused 
sound, ceaseless, yet scarce percep- 
tible to the ear, of trumpets and 
clapping of hands. It was like as if 
far, far down in some bottomiess 
abyss, a vass crowd were in uproar. 
In quick waves they seethed up- 
wards, ever bellowing, but with 
stifled cries, such as issue from the 
breast in those nightmaresone thinks 
eternal. Then the air grew troubled, 
and thickened above the ruin— 
shadows came forth, myriads of 
ghosts, millions of spectres, some 
rounded like casques, others darting 
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like javelins. Innumerable flashes 
darted from these spears and helmets 
in the moonlight ; and all this vast 
army, this countless multitude, press- 
ed onward ; approaching nearer by 
degree — swelling, swelling. In- 
stinctively one felt that the huge 
mass embued was by one sentiment of 
dauntless courage that rendered it 
capable of overthrowing all nations. 
Yet not a single form was distinct. 
All at once a new excitement agi- 
tated the crowd,; its waves severed 
and fell back :—‘“‘ Cesar! Cesar 
venit !” uttered thousands of con- 
fused voices, like the rustling of 
forest leaves in a storm. 

A severe, pale head, crowned with 
a chaplet of laurel leaves—the head 
of the Imperator—issued slowly from 
the ruin. 

No! not in human language are 
these words to express the horror 
that took possession of me. Ithought 
to myself, let those eyes open, or 
those lips speak, and I die. 

“ Ellice,” I cried, “ I can bear no 
more—away! oh! take me away 
from Rome, terrible Rome !” 

“Coward !” she muttered—and 
we fled. Behind me I heard the 
clash of iron, and the hoarse cry of 
the Roman Legions. Then alk was 
hushed. 

XIV. 

Behold! and calm yourself ! 

I remember that so delightful was 
my first sensation I could only sigh. 
An azury vapour of woolley silver, 
neither bright, nor yet foggy, en- 
folded me. At first I could distin- 
guish nothing, but abandoned myself 
to a heavenly trance. Then the 
noble outline of beautifully-wooded 
mountainsunrolled before me. Down 
in the depths of a lake trembled the 
starlight. I heard the gentle mur- 
mur of wavelets flapping on the 
beach ; I freely breathed the per- 
fume of orange - blossoms—as free, 
as pure, were the brilliant notes 
of a woman’s voice that reached 
my ear. Attracted, fascinated by 


scent and sound, I longed to de- 
scend, 

We stood in front of a noble villa, 
with its background of cypress ; the 
sounds proceeded from its open 
windows. The lake, strewn with 
orange petals, beat with soft ripples 
the palace-walls; yonder was an 
island, clad in the sombre verdure 
of laurel and lemon-trees, with por- 
ticoes, colonades, temples, and sta- 
tues, all draped in a luminous veil, 
as it stood projecting high from the 
bosom of the waters. 

“The Isola-bella, Lago Maggiore,” 
said Ellice. 

“Ah!” I sighed, and stopped. 
The glowing melody of the songstress 
enchained me with ever-increasing 
delight. I must see the face of her 
who breathes such tones on such 
a night. 

We drew near the window. 

Surrounded by Grecian sculptures, 
Etruscan vases, rare plants, precious 
stuffs, in the midst of a salon de- 
corated in Pompeian style, and that 
looked more like a museum of anti- 
quities than a modern room, and 
lighted by high-hanging alabaster 
lamps, sat a young female before a 
piano-forte ; with bended head and 
half-closed eyes, she sang an Italian 
melody. She sang and smiled :— 
grave, even severe, her countenance 
revealed an absolute tranquillity of 
soul—and yet she smiled! Anda 
marble faune of Praxiteles, young 
and indolent, like this fair girl—like 
her the spoiled child of tenderness, 
smiled also, it seemed to me, on her 
porphyry pedestal, surrounded with 
vases of roses, while around her as- 
cended the fumes of spiced incense 
from the bronze urn on the antique 
tripod. 

It was a scene of perfect loveliness! 
Enchanted with the voice, the beauty, 
—intoxicated with the song and the 
sweet night-air ; moved to my very 
soul with this spectacle of youth, and 
bloom, and happiness, I entirely for- 
got my travelling companion ; I for- 
got what mysterious destiny had led 
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me to behold the privacy of an ex- 
istence so apart and distant from 
rine. 

I must step to the window and 
speak. Every member thrilled, as 
though I had touched a Leyden 
jar. 

The face of Ellice, in spite of its 
transparency, grew dark and mena- 
cing. In her wide-opened eyes burnt 
an expression of profound malig- 
nity. 

“Let us begone,” she said hoarsely. 

Once again, amid winds, and noise, 
and giddiness. Instead of the cry 
of the legions, it was the voice of 
the songstress that vibrated in my 
ear. 

We alight, but the thrilling note, 
the selfsame note, echoed still, al- 
though | hear also other sounds, and 
breathe another atmosphere. A re- 
viving freshness, as if from a great 
river, reached me, with odours of 
new-mown hay, and hemp, and 
smoke. To the sounds succeed 
others, and others still, but of such 
a peculiar character, with modula- 
tions so well known to me, that I 
instantly said to myself, ‘This is 
a Russian singer, a Russian song !” 
At the same moment the surrounding 
objects grew distinctly visible. 

XV. 

We were on the banks of a wide 
river. Away on one side extended 
fresh-mown meadows, with great 
stacks of hay; as far as we could 
see on the other glistened the broad 
surface of the water. Near to shore 
long barges lay quietly at anchor, 
rolling their long slender masts like 
telegraph signals. From one of those 
barks, whence issued the sounds, a 
bright fire reflected itself in thin, 
broken, red rays along the rippling 
river, Both on land and water burnt 
other fires. Were they near us, or 
far away? My eyes are deceptive. 
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One instant they flicker into nothing- 
ness; then again burst forth bril- 
liantly. Numerous crickets chirped 
among the grass, equalling in energy 
the frogs of the Pontine Marshes. 

The sky was cloudless, but lowered 
dark, and from time to time invisible 
birds uttered plaintive cries. 

“ Are we not in Russia?” I asked 
my guide. 

“This is the Volga,” she replied. 

“Why didst thou take me from 
that delicious country ?” I asked, as 
we dashed along. “Thou wert 
vexed, surely, or perhaps a little 
jealous ?” 

Her lips trembled, her looks be- 
came cruel; but in an instant her 
features had assumed their usual 
immobility. 

“‘T wish to return home,” I said, 

“Patience, patience; this is the 
night of nights! It comes not soon 
again. ‘Thou canst, thou mayst be- 
hold—just wait a little.” 

Then we crossed the Volga, skim- 
ming the water with quick turns, 
hither and thither, like swallows flee- 
ing before a storm. Deep waters 
rushed beneath us; a sharp wind 
beat us with strong, cold wing. 
One bank of the river disappeared 
into the night, and we approached 
the rugged cliffs on the opposite 
shore. 

“Cry ‘Sarynna Kitchkow,”' 
pered Ellice. 

I had not yet recovered from the 
terror caused by the apparition of 
the Roman Legion. I was fatigued 
besides, and felt melancholy and 
courageless. 1 wished not to pro- 
nounce the fatal words, persuaded 
that they would, as in the wolf’s 
glen, in “ Der Freyschiitz,” call forth 
some horrible spectacle ; but in spite 
of myself, my lips unclosed, and with 
a faint, unnatural voice, I cried,— 

** SARYN NA KITCHKow !” 


Wwihis- 


1 These words belong to the Tartar dialect, and are the war cry of the Volga pirates. 
When the pirates utter this cry on boarding a boat, all the crew thereof must throw them- 
selves on their faces under pain of death. 
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Here, too, as in the scene on the 
Campaigna, at first there was a dead 
silence. 

Then abruptly, close by my very 
ear, sounded a coarse, brutal laugh, 
followed by a groan, and the splash 
of a body falling into the water, and 
struggling. 

I looked around—No one! A 
few seconds elapsed, and the echo 
soon sent back to me the same 
sounds, and soon from all parts 
arose a fearful uproar. 

It was a chaos of many noises; 
human cries, loud whistling, furious 
oaths, with laughter . . . laughter, 
more frightful than all the rest. The 
splashing of oars in the water, blows 
of the axe, the smashing in of doors 
and broken coffers, the creaking of 
the helm, the grinding of wheels on 
the gravelly beach, the stamping of 
a multitude of horses, the clang of 
the tocsin, the clinking of chains, 
the mournful crackling of large fires, 
drunken songs, indecent jokes, wail- 
ing and despairing supplications, 
words of command, and groans of 
the dying, all mingled to the joyous 
sounds of the fife, and the quick 
measure of wild dancing. 

Then cries “Kill! hang? To 
the river—to the fire with him! To 
work, to work! no quarter!” I 
heard the gasping breath and last 
sobs of the wretch expiring in the 
flames, . .. and yet wherever I cast 
my eyes, nothing met my sight. No 
change was in the aspect of the 
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country. Before us the river flowed 
silent and swift. ‘The shore seemed 
deserted and wild. I turned to 
Ellice : she put her finger to her lip. 

“Here is Stephan Trimofitch !! 
Long live Stephan ‘Trimofitch !” 
This cry arose all over the plain. 
“ Long live our chief, our Ataman, 
our foster-father !” 

Suddenly I felt as if some giant 
sprung up beside me; he cried with 
a thundering voice—“ Frolka, where 
art thou, dog? Set fire to all. 
Hallo! a stroke of the hatchet for 
these white hands,’ to make sausage 
meat for me.” 

I felt the heat of burnt flesh quite 
close to me, and the fcetid odour of 
the smoke, at the same time some- 
thing warm and liquid, like drops of 
blood, spurted all over my face and 
hands. Shrieks of savage laughter 
rang in my ears. I ‘lost conscious- 
ness. When I recovered we were 
gliding gently by the edge of my 
forest, at a short distance from the 
aged oak. 

“Seest thou this winding path 
down there in the moonlight by the 
waving birch ? Shall we go thither?” 

I was so broken down I could 
only repeat—“* Home, home !” 

And so I was, at my own door 
and alone. 

Ellice had disappeared. The 
watch-dog approached, sniffed at 
me suspiciously, and fled away 
howling. 

1 got to bed, I know not how, and 
fell asleep without undressing. 

(Zo be continued) 


1 Stephan, or Stenka Razine, Cossack of the Don, was at first a pirate of the Volga and 
Caspian Sea ; afterwards the chief of a formidable insurrection of serfs, who took Astracan, 
and devastated several provinces of Southern Russia, towards the middle of the seven- 


teenth century. 


* This is the name the serfs give to the nobles. 
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WHO IS TO LEAD? 


A NEw evil’is hanging over Ire- 
land. Always cursed with divisions 
and discords — discords between 
clan and clan in the days when her 
rulers were native, but many in 
number — divisions between the 
English settlers and those who were 
offensively and insolently termed by 
them, albeit upon their own soil, the 
** Trish enemy ”—discords and divi- 
sions in modern times between Pro- 
testants of Norman or Saxon blood, 
and Roman Catholics chiefly Celtic, 
but sometimes of Norman origin--our 
native land is now in danger of fall- 
ing a victim to a more baneful 
demon of discord than any that has 
afflicted her before. A false and 
spurious spirit of independence is 
being fomented in our midst. The 
Irish tenant farmer, who in many 
localities too often stands sadly in 
need of the fostering surveillance of 
a landlord or his deputy, is being 
encouraged more and more every 
day to believe that his landlord is 
his natural enemy, and, on that 
ground, to place himself in open 
Opposition to him in matters poli- 
tical. 

Let it not for an instant be sup- 
posed that we desire to see the 
tenant farmer dependant on his land- 
lord, or upon anyone else. And let 
it not be supposed, furthermore, that 
we have the least intention of main- 
taining that a landlord, simply be- 
cause he 7s a landlord, is necessarily 
a useful or indispensable institution. 
While some are a blessing to their 
tenants, others hold a merely nega- 
tive position respecting them, and a 
few, it must be confessed, are their 
bane. It is only in theory that it 
can be broadly said that the exist- 
ence of landlordism is necessary to 
the welfare of Ireland. And this 


theory implies landlords either per- 
sonally resident on their estates, and 
acquainted with the habits and needs 
of their tenants, or managing them 
with the assistance of resident agents 
possessed of the same knowledge, 
and of those qualities which are 
mainly indispensable togood manage- 
ment. An absentee, who merely 
commissions a rent-lifter to visit his 
tenants periodically, and who neither 
personally, nor by deputy, labours to 
improve their condition, where im- 
provement is needed, is a mere en- 
cumbrancer ; and the sooner he can 
be bought off the better for those 
who are under him ; unless it may be 
said that he poss one ad- 
vantage of being the possible be- 
getter of a son and heir very diffe- 
rent and superior to himself. For 
undoubtedly, in these independent 
days, it is more or less irksome to a 
man, even though he be but the 
humblest of tenant farmers, not to be 
his own master. A sacrifice of in- 
dependence can only be tolerable 
to a man of spirit when he feels that 
by that loss he is a gainer ; that he 
gains (that is to say) the advantages 
which arise from organisation, skilled 
direction, and the assurance of 
assistance in moments of unavoid- 
able necessity. And a wise land- 
lord, when he sees his tenant pro- 
spering, will not seek to bind him to 
certain courses of husbandry, or cer- 
tain domiciliary stipulations, but 
will leave him to follow his own way 
—so long, that is to say, as that way 
is in accordance with the elementary 
principles of civilisation (a neces- 
sary proviso, sometimes, in Ireland), 
and so long as that tenant does 
nothing which would militate against 
his (the landlord’s) legitimate inte- 
rests, present or to come. Or, 
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when he sees one, through want of 
skill, or want of vigour, in a condi- 
tion the reverse of prosperous, his 
chief aim, even then, will be to help 
him to help himself, and cultivate in 
him a spirit of energetic self-reli- 
ance. 

We trust that from what we have 
just remarked, it will be seen that 
while objecting to a “spurious inde- 
pendence,” we are advocates for it 
in a healthy form ; objecting to see 
men blindly averse to being led or 
guided when they are too unskilled 
or incompetent to be able to dis- 
pense with enlightened leading or 
guidance, we desire to see them 
made able to stand alone as speedily 
as possible. A dogged and ignorant 
impatience of good advice tends to 
weaken both landlord and tenant. 
But a manly independence, fostered 
by the landlord, and hot wrung from 
him, dignifies both, and will tend as 
much to the profit as to the credit of 
both. It leads by a direct road to 
a “perpetuity of tenure” which 
none would be opposed to. 

This theory of gradual indepen- 
dence may be pushed siill further. 
It may be fairly applied to the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant in mat 
ters political as well as in agriculture. 

We are quite aware that in ad- 
vancing such a proposition we shall 
provoke the impatient dissent of 
certain politicians, who, professing 
to be warm advocates of liberty in 
voting, seek (without, perhaps, being 
themselves conscious of the ludi 
crous self-complacency they thereby 
exhibit) to persuade the tenant, 
whether fit or unfit to stand alone, 
to be totally, and at once indepen- 
dent of his landlord’s influences, 
simply on the assumption that it is 
for the good of that tenant that he 
should be as totally amenable to 
theirs ; which is as good as saying 
in effect—* Listen to us! we only 
are the wise men and the true— 
don’t listen to your landlords, ‘hey 
are fools or knaves !” 

On the other hand, a proposal to 
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render tenants, by cultivating in 
them a spirit of independent judg- 
ment, independent of their landlords, 
equally in matters agricultural and 
in matters political, will be no less 
startling to holders of extreme feudal 
notions. It does away, among other 
things, entirely with the idea that 
because a man happens to pay you 
so much in return for the hire of so 
many acres of land, you have a right 
to command his political conscience. 
But if it does away with this idea, it 
replaces it with something which is 
far more valuable. ‘The landlord 


who ever labours for his tenant’s 
good, and who, by doing so with 


tact and judgment, commands their 
confidence, is sure to exercise over 
their political opinions a moral in- 
fluence far more potent than what 
one might almost term “physical 
coercion ;” and even if—when left 
to their own unfettered judgment— 
they should object to vote for the 
man of his choice, the chances of 
their adhering to candidates of ex- 
treme and exaggerated views, are 
thereby immensely lessened. It is 
then, when landlords, ez masse, fail 
both to merit their tenants’ confi- 
dences and to exercise a wholesome 
moral influence over their political 
opinions, that the influence of agita- 
tors aud demagogues proportionately 
increases. And when landlords 
attempt to urge a species of “ divine 
right” to assume in matters political 
the part of dictators to the men who 
hire their land from them, they chal- 
lenge and provoke opposition, which 
increases in intensity in inverse pro- 
portion to the lack of practical in- 
terest evinced by them at other times 
in matters which conduce to the 
welfare of those men and their be- 
longings. 

We cannot help strongly suspect- 
ing that in some warmly-contested 
elections, respecting which much has 
been said anent the excitement pro- 
duced by agitators and so forth, the 
saddle is not always put upon the 
back of the right horse; and al- 
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though it may be perfectly true that 
the agitators are most mischievous 
in the incendiary tendency of their 
utterances, it is forgotten that they 
would be comparatively powerless if 
they had not more or less grounds 
for grievance-mongering. No ag 
tator, when denouncing landl ords for 
neglecting their tenants when they 
ought to be interesting themselves 
in their welfare, or for officio: isly in- 
terfering with them when they had 
no legal right so to do, could pre- 
tend to deny that there were within 
everybody’s cognisance some honour- 
able exceptions. Possibly, they 
were put to the proof, it might be 
found that in reality the exceptiors 
were those cases where duties were 
neglected and rights abused. But 
what if evevy landlord was doing his 
best to “ deserve well of his country ?” 


rj- 





“Othello’s occupation would be 
gone!” Tor want of nutriment, agi- 


tation would die out. The Irish 
peasant may be passionate, but he 
has a strong sense of justice. Let 
him once be convinced that his 
landlord is really studying his wel- 
fare, and striving to the utmost to 
ameliorate his condition, and he will 
not believe men who tell him that 
his landlord is his enemy. It is 
true that we heard only the other 
day of a landlord, who, having 
raised his rents for the express pur- 
pose of laying out the increased 
revenue upon improvements on the 
tenants’ farms, received, in return, as 
a suggestive warning, a picture of a 
coffin! But that landlord could not 
have previously been on_ those 
friendly terms with his tenantry 
which in Ireland must be cultivated 
by those who are desirous of etfect 
ing a real amelioration amongst the 
backward of that Let us 


} 
class, 


1 There could not be a more forcible illus 


the recent election of Sir Richar 
or as some would term them, the 
servatives. 
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» Radicals—were 
But suddenly there appeared upon the scene a man who had proved by 
acts that—Conservative though he might call hin 
” clap-trap would 
tinction he would recognise, would be that of good or 
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mention, as a set-off against this in- 
stance, another which we heard of 
about the same time. A country 

election was in progress. The 
tenants of a resident and indulgent 
landlord, being given more to farm- 
ing than to politics, had formed no 
definite opinions of their own as to 
the merits or demerits of the rival 
candidates. They accordingly said 
that they would be guided by their 
landlord, because in their experience 
of him they had never found him do 
aught that was not for their good. 
And they followed him to the poll 
en masse—the priest (who was also a 
tenant), being amongst them, al 
though elsewhere in that county the 
Roman Catholic electors had for the 
most part espoused the opposite 
We give this story merely 
as an instance of the weight which 
a landlord may possess if he has 
earned the love and the idence 
of his people. For our own part we 
prefer to see those who are entrusted 
with the franchise, possessing inde 


cause, 


cont 


pendent opinions of their own, and 
fearlessly asserting them. And we 
may here add that this very same 


landlord (a Conservative in politics) 
has on another property a tena 
who holds most decided 0} 





and who invariably works in the 
Liberal interest. This, however, has 
never yet interruptedthe harmony 
and good feeling between them. We 
fear that there are some professedly 
Liberal landlords who would not 
evince such an amount of practical 
Liberalism as this Conservative gen- 
tleman, who says in etiect to his 
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tenants—" 


tions if 


your own convic 
any; but if you 
have formed none, be guided by 
him who has ever Limself 
your best friend !”! 





proved 


of our argu 


ent than that presented by 
burn. Here isa 


seat which the Liberals— 
keenly anxious to wrest from the Con- 
his 
nself—he was, in every sense of the word, 
be heard from his lips: the only dis- 
bad citizen. And in all things 
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There is a great deal of mock 
Liberalism in the present day. Much 
of the opposition to Conservatism 
and Conservatives arises not so much 
from a solid conviction of the evils 
of stagnation (or that which is sup- 
posed to be such), asfrom thejealousy 
not unnaturally felt by men who 
are laboriously mounting the social 
ladder towards those who having 
had the good fortune, from the mo- 
ment of their birth, to find them- 
selves upon its topmost rungs—seem 
too much disposed to take life easy, 
and not to work in any way to keep 
their ground. But Conservatives 
who stand high in social position 
have in their own hands the remedy 
against this petty jealousy, and the 
evils of which it is productive. An 
eloquent preacher once said in West- 
minster Abbey, when addressing a 
crowded congregation chiefly com- 
posed of the humbler classes, on the 
subject of the distinctions of rank, 
and the levelling tendencies of the 
day,—‘ Let rank be the vantage- 
ground of power fcr good ; 
ever then find that 
wanted ?” 

It is said that we have reached an 
era in which the working classes are 
fast becoming the ruling power. Be 
it so. Lut foremost amongst the 
working classes let the working land- 
lord be found-—as a father of his 
people—exerting himself for their 
good, never resting, so long as he 
sees one of them lacking in comfort 
or in means, whether by thriftless- 
ness, by lack of skill, or by misfor- 
tune—working for their good un- 
wearily, patiently, kindly ; and who, 
then, will venture to assert that he 
will not be looked up to and vene- 
rated by them as their natural leader ? 
Why, clannishness is almost a passion 
in the'Irish nature! And those who 
do aught to deaden, either directly 
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or indirectly, that loving and loveable 
impulse, have much to answer for. 
To say that negligent landlordism 
was alone to blame for the too-pre- 
valent deadening of their influence 
throughout the country would be 
unjust and untrue. The efforts of 
the best of landlords are sometimes 
thwarted by influences which owe 
their original weight to the negligence 
of the worst of landlords. A mis- 
chievous section of the newspaper 
press is dependent for. its existence 
and prosperity on the extent to which 
it can succeed in fomenting every 
ill-feeling known to the ugliest side of 
human nature. Donning the garb of 
patriotism, it is tempted from day to 
day, and from week to week, to de- 
file the purity of those fair robes, 
by hunting out every instance it can 
find to demonstrate its never-ending 
tale of “Saxon oppression.” Butwould 


that these instances were fewer! 
If the “ Saxon in Ireland” were but 
to act invariably on the maxim, 


“ noblesse oblige,’ and unweariedly 
to labour in a spirit of love for the 
good of those dependent on him, 
where, then, would be the vantage- 
ground of those whose interest it is 
to malign his race? And—since 
we would not be so ungenerous, or 
sO unjust, as to assert that every 
national press-writer, and every fer- 
vid speech-maker, of that party is 
actuated by motives merely selfish — 
we must fain hope that a greater 
prevalence of what we might term 
patriotic landlordism would go far 
to annihilate the spirit of discontent 
and disunion which has undoubtedly 
increased in intensity, pari passu, 
with the increased circulation of 
cheap newspapers. Let us hope, and 
hope sincerely, that amongst those 
who make somewhat loud professions 
of their patriotism, there are many 
whose professions are sincere, and 





in which their worldly welfare was c mcerned, the tenantry of a vast estate felt, from what 


they already knew of him, that he would ever have their best interests at heart. 
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who would be ready with warmth 
and generosity of heart to acknow- 
ledge, nay, to hail with delight, any 
real amendment in the quarter 
against which their animosity had 
previously been directed. 

In his first archiepiscopal pas- 
toral, Archbishop Manning uttered 
these pregnant words ;— “ More 
truth, more charity, is an axiom of 
the science of Jesus! Truth with- 
out charity wounds, inflames, repels. 
Truth spoken in charity illuminates, 
heals, and subdues.” It is to be 
feared that the lack of the spirit of 
charity amongst Christians of all 
denominations leads to a_ vast 
amount of indifference to truth, If 
charity “believeth all things” that 
are good of people, uncharitable- 
ness is too prone to believe all that 
is evil—too ready to accept every 
heedless or malignant assertion, 
without taking the pains to sub- 
stantiate the truth of it. Many an 
ardent young Irish spirit is led 
away into the falsest conceptions 
respecting men of a different class 
ora different creed; and the 
grievous injustice is frequently 
by done, first in thought, and then 
in the line of conduct consequent 
on such thought, by people who all 
the while believe themselves actuated 
by lofty motives. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu gives the follow- 
ing translation of a passage in 
Epictetus :—“* When any one does 
you an ill-office or speaks ill of you, 
remember that he thinks himself in 
the right in so doing or saying, and 
it is not to be expected that he 
should act according to your opi 
but his own. 
the injury 


10n, 
If he judges wrong, 
jury is his who is de: 
There is a great deal of force in 
this remark ; but we fear that the 
philosopher and his fair translator, 
quite lost sight of the obligat 


V¢ 


Lu1I0on 
under which every generous mind 
should consider itself bound—to 
think the best rather than the worst 
of motives and actions; or at all 


events, before believing the worst, 
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be sure to have reliable grounds for 
so doing. If the law of Nature 
does not place mankind under this 
obligation, (and we believe that it 
does,) the law of Christianity, at 
all events, does so most distinctly. 
But, unhappily, self-interest too 
often makes to itself a law which 
sets aside those of Christ and of 
Nature! Let us take, for example, 
the case of a newspaper writer 
whose chief aim and object is to 
push the circulation of his journal, 
or that of “one of the people,” who, 
happening to be gifted with ready 
powers of utterance, 1s act 
an ambitious desire to 1 


ated by 
: regarded 
as a patriot and an orator. What 
is more usual than that one or other 
of these, throwing hu into his 
should in the 
ment think more of forcibly illu 
ting his cases, even to th 
rashly imputing to others evil 
motives and deeds, than of 
pausing to ask thimself——“ Am I 
confident as to the my 
assertion ?” Virtuous indignation, 
or what passes for such, is with our 
hearers and ourselves so very plau- 
sible a quality, that it is (we fear) 
far more popular than that charitable 
disposition which, believing good 
rather than evil, deprives the de- 
clamatory art of more than half the 
zest for which it is usually admired. 
We have pointed out the harm 
done to their order, and the hind- 
rance wrought to that ler’s i 
fluence for good, by the 1 
or sometimes worse tl 
of some of those who fill 
positions in the socia 
have also shown the te? 
exists amongst those | 
aspire to carry weight 
termed the popular ranks, to 
themselves, to an unt 
whether intentionally or 
tionally, of these shortcomings. 
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Let 
us now endeavour to indicate one 
means by which a better state of 
things might be brought about. 

We are on the eve of stirring times, 
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during which the course taken by 
men of influence, in whatever class 
they may be, will powerfully affect, 
for good or for ill, the future of this 
country. A general election is ap- 
proaching—a general election by 
ballot. Under the shelter of secret 
voting, those who desire political 
independence can possess it. Those 
who desire to resist or oppose land- 
lord, priest, or demagogue will have 
it in their power to do so without 
being exposed to any of the conse- 
quences with which moral or physical 
terrorism have hitherto been enabled 
to visit men who chose to take their 
own line. When the masses 
amongst the electors have fully 
realised. the fact that they are now 
at liberty to exercise their individual 
judgments, many who have hitherto 
not cared to form a judgment of 
their own will proceed forthwith to 
do so. Now, then, is the critical 
juncture at which a salutary and 
enlightened public opinion should 
be nurtured. Territorial candi- 
dates for the popular suffrage, or 
those who desire to enlist in behalf 
of the candidate of their choice the 
suffrages of all whom they can in- 
fluence. will have to work for in 
fluence, or they will no longer 
possess it. The landlord who has 
at all times shown a paternal solici- 
tude for the welfare of his tenants, 
will possess a moral weight surpass- 
ing that of one whose rent-roll 
exceeds his own tenfold, or whose 
ancestors were noble ere ever his 
were heard of. He who has hither- 
to shown scant interest in the well- 
being of those around him will 
have to commence at once, and 
work’ with a will if he desires 
to enlist that adhesion which 
comes from a_ willing mind 
and honest conviction—an adhesion 
far more ennobling to him who gives 
and him who receives it than that 
which arises from self-interest, or 
servility, or even child-like trust. 
Under the Ballot the national mind 
will be raised from childishness into 
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manhood : but what will that man- 
hood be? There is an evil manhood, 
and a good. ‘There are men who 
are guided by the best impulses, and 
there are men who are guided by 
the worst. And men’s guiding im- 
pulses depend to a great degree 
upon their early training. If, then, 
the worst impulses prevail because 
a generation has been trained up in 
disaffection to the State, at the door 
of the guardians of the State will lie 
the responsibility of having permit- 
ted these things to be. If whole 
tenantries evince a spirit of mistrust 
in landlords and landlordism, at the 
door of the landlords of those tenan- 
tries will lie the blame; because 
they have not used their utmost 
endeavours to combat with such an 
evil. But it is not yet too late; 
though never was there a period in 
our country’s history at which it was 
more important that the minds of 
the people should be guided aright. 
We have, as it were, reached a new 
starting-point. Happy, indeed will 
it be for the nation if she “starts 
fair.” We admit that in their at- 
tempts to influence popular opinion 
both legislators and landlords must 
expect to meet with many a hard 
rub. For the evils of public and 
private disaffection have gained a 
portentous amount of» headway. 
3ut it is not, we repeat, too late 
if men of admitted position will but 
be wise in time, and take a lesson 
from the energy evinced .in their 
efforts to disseminate the principles 
of their adoption by those who are 
opposed to them—not too late, if 
landlords, as a class, henceforth 
commence to show a more decided 
disposition to be in deed as well as 
word—in heart as well as in deed— 
the fostering fathers as well as the 
** natural leaders” of their people. 
The national mind is arousing 
itself from its childishness already. 
Conscious of their new-born power, 
the people will no longer brook dic- 
tation. They may be led by love; 
but no more will they be driven by 
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fear, nor will they endure to be 
treated, as of yore, like puppets. 
Will those, then, who from long 
habit have learnt to fancy that it is 
needless to consult the wishes of the 
people, awake ere it is yet too late 
to the consciousness that the times 
are changed? Well might we say, 
with Adrian di Castello, in the 
thrilling story of “ Rienzi ”—* Oh! 
that the hereditary chiefs could but 
feel—oh ! that they could but find 
—their only legitimate safeguard in 
the grateful hearts of their country- 


men!” Well might we hope that, 


with Rienzi himself, each aspirant 
to future Parliamentary honour in 
our land would exclaim—“ Should I 
be lifted up, I will be raised by the 
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arms of my countrymen, and not 
upon their necks !” 

If such be not the spirit of the 
** patricians” at the next general 
election, well may we fear (to quote 
again from the same gifted author) 
—the eternal doom of disordered 
states. The mediator between rank 
and rank, the kindly noble, the dis- 
passionate patriot—the first to 
act, the most mild in action, will 
vanish from the scene. Fierce and 
more unscrupulous spirits alone will 
stalk the field ; and no neutral and 
harmonising link will remain be- 
tween hate and hate,—until exhaus- 
tion, sick with horrors, succeeds to 
frenzy, and despotism will be wel- 


79 


comed as repose ! 





Wells Cathedral, 


Exutt, beholder ! Men of thine own race 

Set up this wonder: took the solid rock, 

And shaped it, for God’s glory, into this! 
Through twenty generations, following still 

One grand design, carved on, and gave the world 
A Ha!lelujah Chorus worked in stone! 

Uncover at its front! The minds that planned, 
The myriad hands that toiled, ask homage. 

Tier over tier the wondrous sculptures rise :— 
Divinity enthroned, angelic hosts, 

Apostles, martyrs, saints, bishops and priest 

Kings, queens and princes, abbots, nobles, knights, 
In one grand petrifaction, stand displayed ! 

Enter with reverence! A nati 

Hath no sublimer utterance, 

No statelier monument ! 

Before its wonderful ma 

The eye grows timid, as the { 

Advance, so highly doth 

Aspire to bea temple iit i 

The pillared vista, broken in the mid 

Though wrongly broken ; the great central 

Made grander by a needful artifice ; 

The roof, growing in spendour to the east ; 

The choir, enriched by every art, si 
The Chapel of the Virgin, ending all 
In floods of glory, from gem-tinted li 
All, in cumulating awe and wonder, fill 
The soul with worldless thought, and m: 
Of this late time retire abashed, before 
The majesty and grandeur of the past. 

( nly the pride of race remains for those 
Who see and marvel. 

Conceived and mad 

With mighty 

The solid earth, 

This marvell 


Perfect,—the wonder of 
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Mr. Firz-Patrick, in the dedication 
of the work published in the present 
year, modestly “ventures to hope 
that this little book, notwithstanding 
its shortcomings,” may not prove 
distasteful to the reader. What those 
shortcomings are, we are unable to 
discover. The book is one of gossip- 
ping history, and it brings vividly be- 
fore the mind scenes of the present 
and last centuries—scenes which are 
laid as much perhaps in Italy as in 
Ireland. The principal figure in- 
troduced is the Rev. Dr. Lanigan, 
the learned ecclesiastical historian 
of his country. In some of the 
earlier chapters he is seen but indis- 
tinctly pushing his way through the 
throng of the times, but we see more 
of him as he comes nearer to our 
own day. ‘This eminent ecclesiastic 
was born in Cashel, in the year 1758. 
With the exception of half-a-dozen 
incidents, it is an uneventful life ; 
but the author, taking refuge in cir- 
cumjacent history, has brought for- 
ward such a number of men and 
things as to clothe with the deepest 
interest the history of a man of let- 
ters which otherwise might not be 
worthy of more than a passing allu- 
sion. ‘Thus we find Dr. Lanigan at 
college, in Rome, pursuing, as other 
men have done, his ecclesiastical 
studies, but here comes up the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits. ‘“ By the 
thanderbolt from the strong arm of 
Gangenelli, in 1773, twenty thousand 
men of large brain were paralysed in 
the exercise of their ministry all 
over the globe.” The suppression 
was followed by “the French revo- 
om which burst forth, shaking the 
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earth to its centre, and sending forth 
a furious host of infidels. ‘The anni- 
hilating decree came, perhaps, — 
a bad grace from Gangenelli, for, 
from being an obsure Franciscan 
friar he had been brought into notice 
by the Jesuits themselves.” ‘That 
the Jesuits might have resisted the 
decree in South America, backed 
by an army of 60,000 men, is mani- 
fest, but “ lowering their heads like 
up the ghost.” 
from the suppression of the 
Order of Loyola to the Jansenists, we 
have before us, and in a conversa- 
tional style, an account of the schis- 
matical council of Pistoia, of Cork, 
eighty years ago, and a passing no- 
tice of Lord Dunboyn, the celebrated 
Roman Catholic Bishop of that city, 
who conformed to the Protestant 
faith, Dr. Lanigan had been for 
some years attached to Francis Street 
Chapel, and “ within a stone’s throw 
of Christ Church Cathedral on one 
side, and St. Patrick’s on the other ; 
and here he was quite in his element, 
exploring them in connexion with 
the favourite object of nis thoughts, 
“The Ecclesiastical History of Ire- 
land.” Mr. Fitz-Patrick has here 
ventured to give an opinion which 
is not unlikely to get him into 
hot water—that “Saint Patrick’s 
and Christ Church ‘Cathedral, 

posing in the grandeur of their 
weather-beaten antiquity possessed, 
perhaps, more attraction for archzo- 
logists than in their brilliantly reno- 
vated state.” Previous to Dr. 
Lanigan’s return to Ireland he had 
been Professor in Pavia. He was 
now (we speak of 1795) appointed 
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Professor of Ecclesiastieal History 
and Hebrew in Maynooth. The 
future life of the learned and 
laborious historian is graphically 
told ; and here we meet with anec- 
dotes of Richard Kirwan the che- 
mist, of Denis Taaffe, Dr. Drom- 
goole, John Philpot Curran, Dr. 
Troy, and of others whose names 
are well known in their country. 
The last chapter of Dr. Lanigan’s life 
leaves an impression of sadness on 
the mind. His melancholy fate after 
a life of learning—to die in a mad- 
house at Finglas—who can hear thus 
of the break up of a well-stored mind 
without a sensation of sorrow ? 

Of the Finglas Lunatic Asylum 
some amusing anecdotes are here 
told. 

“The records of lunacy at Finglas 
are for the most part of a dreary 
character, and hardly one incident 
remains to be told calculated to re- 
lieve their gloom. Stories are, no 
doubt, related of men who, like the 
once famous Mr. ©’Callaghan, of 
Cork, imagined that the base of their 
trunk was a fragile sheet of glass, and 
never sat down for fear of smashing 
it; but he must be heartless who 
would laugh at such delusions. A 
really good story, however, was once 
told by Daniel O’Connell to his pri- 
vate secretary, Mr. Daunt, concern- 
ing a Lord Chancellor of the day, 
who was fond of investigating into 
the management of lunatic asylums. 
He made an agreement with Sir 
Philip Crampton, the Surgeon- 
General, to visit, without any previ- 
ous intimation, a lunatic asylum at 
Finglas. Some wag wrote word to 
the asylum that a patient would be 
sent there in a carriage that day, who 
was a smart little man that thought 
himself one of the judges, or some 
great person of that sort, and who was 
to be detained by them. The doctor 





was out when the Chancellor arrived. 
He appeared to be very talkative, 
but the keepers humoured him and 
answered all his questions. He asked 
if the Surgeon-General had come; 
the keeper answered ‘ No, but that he 
was expected immediately’ ‘Well,’ 
said he, ‘I shall inspect some of the 
rooms until he arrives.’ ‘ O sir,’ said 
the keeper, ‘we could not permit 
that at all.’ ‘Then I shall walk for 
awhile in the garden,’ said his lord- 
ship, ‘while I am waiting for him.’ 
‘We cannot let you go there either,’ 
said the keeper. ‘What!’ said he, 
‘don’t you know I am the Lord 
Chancellor ?’ ‘Sir,’ said the keeper,’ 
‘we have four more Lord Chancel- 
lors here already!’ He got into a 
great fury, and they were beginning 
to think of a strait-waistcoat for him, 
when fortunately Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton arrived. ‘Has the Lord Chan- 
cellor come yet,’ said he. The man 
burst out laughing, and said : ‘ Yes, 
sir—we have him safe ; but he is by 
far the most violent patient we 
have.’” 

The historical notice of the Irish 
College in Rome will be read with 
interest by those who love to follow 
the fortunes—perhaps the misfor- 
tunes of the exile of Erin into other 
countries. And yet in these me- 
moirs, many of them of men living 
in times of great political and re- 
ligious excitement, the reader will 
fail to find one word calculated to 
fan the flame of religious discord, or 


hurt the susceptibilities of others. 
We mistake much if the book does 
not run, as the other works of Mr. 
Fitz - Patrick usually do, through 
many editions. “The Sham Squire ” 
went through five or six, and “ Ire- 
land before the Union,” through as 
many. We heartily wish “ The Wits 
and Worthies ” a like success. 
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Ir is the fashion to admire the 
poetry of Alfred Tennyson, nor— 
while we venture to predict that the 
next generation will scarcely place 
his poetry in the same rank as 
Byron’s—are we disposed to cavil 
at the homage, which, in his case, 
fashion is willing to pay. 

Unfortunately for its poetic taste, 
fashion is only somewhat more 
miley enthusiastic in its admiration 
for such lights as Swinburne, Brown- 
ing, a Buchanan, and even for 
Martin Tupper’s dried, twinkling 
halfpenny rush. 

Now, whatever may else be said, 
all that the Laureate has ever sung 
has at least possessed the beauty of 


purity and chasteness, in thought, in 


language, and in style. In fire, in 
descriptive power and felicity of ex- 
pression, it may be fairly allowed 
that Swinburne possesses genius of 
no mean kind ; yet alas, his admirers 
must purchase their reputation for 
intelligence at the expense of their 
highest morality. Browning’s poetry 
is too deeply intellectual in its spirit, 
and to » mugged in its style, ever to 
achieve a higl sh and permanent posi- 
tion amongst British bards; whose 
Aaa be it remembered, i is 

and melancholy feeling, and 
gush. While as 
Tupper !—well, these 
critical of poetry, 
no more of him. ; 
on the whole, it may 

be questioned whe the present 
age possesses many, if any, poets of 
a very high there has never, 
been time there 
have been so many aspirants to Par- 
nassus. Prose fi poured 
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forth from the press with a profusion 
that would make the contemporaries 
of Fielding and Goldsmith stare ; 
but the volumes of poems and versi- 
fication which continually appear, 
now as then, places, at least in re- 
their prose rivals 
completely in the shade. 

Among the poets whose muse is 
less familiar to the public than those 
few bright stars whose names have, 
as it were, shed their effulgence over 
the opening sentences of this article, 
and who is gradually securing for 
himself the position which his merits 
deserve, may be mentioned Mr. 
Robert C. F, Hannay, of whose little 
book of poems it is now our pleasure 
to offer a brief notice. 

The readers of the DusLIn UNI- 
VERSITY MAGAZINE, in perusing its 
pages, may recognise some old ac- 
quaintances, which have alre: udy left 
in their memory a charm; since, 
more than one of the selected pieces 
have erst appeared in the pages of 
the Magazine. 

‘ Effie’s Dream,” the longest and. 
most pretentious of Mr. Hannay’s 
attempts is really a very pretty little 
idyl ; passages of which, as where 
the ship is on. fire, and the brave 
Baron and the Captain with their 
followers, find themselves left to 
their fate, will cause the most lym- 
phatic pulse to beat quicker. There 
are passages in it also of much poe- 
tical power ; for example, Effie and 
Lucy in their innocence and beauty, 
* Like twin angels on good mi 

some verdant tropic isle ; 

Twining over the white pages of pure 

hearts,” &c. 


We 
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consider, however, that the 
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finest thing in the book is “ Lathom 
House,” which is narrated with a 
verve and power which reminds us 
somewhat of Browning’s spirited 
“ Relief of Ghent.” We venture to 
give the poem in its entirety. 
“LATHOM HOUSE. 


* Listen with attentive ear, 
Ye who love contested fields, 
And, with glowing fancy, hear 
Clash of spears and clang of shields, 
The great Earl of Derby’s wife, 
Loyal to her absent lord, 
Held in days of civil strife, 
Lathom against fire and sword. 
To the trumpet’s martial peal, 
Sounding over hill and swamp, 
Came a messenger, in steel, 
From the Parliamentary camp. 
* Fairfax, with his army, lay 
But a little league from thence, 
And besought, ere fall of day, 
With the Countess conference.’ 


Came Sir Thomas, in his train 
Men inured to civil broil ; 
And he thus, in courteous strain, 
Spoke to her he held in toil— 
* Lady, Lathom House must be 
Stormed, unless you yield it mine, 
If surrendered, you are free ; 
Take to Knowsley thee and thine,’ 
Clear her silvery accents ring— 
* Double trust do I hold here : 
I am loyal to my king, 
And my lord true cavalier. 
They consenting, Lathom’s thine ; 
Grant me, knight, a short delay ; 
They dissenting, Lathom’s mine : 
I will hold it, come what may.’ 


Sounding over hill and swamp, 
To the trumpet’s martial peal, 
From the Parliamentary camp 
Rode a messenger, in steel. 
Fourteen days and nights had fled, 
Fairfax duped, had made delay ; 
Deeming that sore lack of bread 
Starved them in that castle grey. 


And again the Countess said— 
Firm of speech, and proud of eye, 
Through the long delay so made 
Nerved anew to win or die— 
Still I love my king and lord, 
Still the crown and church are dear, 
Still I hold me to my word : 
Lathom House is cavalier.” 


Batteries rose, and lines Were drawn, 
Trenches dug around the moat ; 
Night and noon, and early dawn, 
Roared the cannon’s iron throat ; 
Musket balls and shoi of size 
Rained in wrath on Lathom House, 
While its rampart’s gruff replies 
Cheer’d the absent Earl’s great spouse. 
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And, the castle gates hurled back, 
Day succeeding day, with cheers, 
Pressing on each other’s track, 
Sallied forth the cavaliers. 
Many a Roundhead fell, to rise 
From the bloody dust no more ; 
Many a dainty lady’s eyes 
Wept for her lost Theodore. 


Once inspired with wondrous zeal, 
Forth they poured, a surging tide, 
And their foemen, taking heel, 
Broke and fled on every side. 
Cannon, spiked, were rudely rolled 
Down into the weedy moat, 
Trenches levelled up with mould, 
Tron choked the mortar’s threat. 


So some hours of peace were won, 
Quiet sleep to eye and breast, 
Welcome to the garrison, 
Sorely tried and needing rest. 
From the Parliamentary camp, 
Once again to trumpet peal, 
Sounding over hill and swamp, 
Rode a herald clad in steel. 


Fierce in words, and insolent, 

Galling to the lofty dame, 
Was the surly message sent 

By a leader void of shame. 
Deigning not a smooth reply, 

Thus the Countess spoke in hate, 
“Go tell the rebel Rigby, I 

Hang his next herald at the gate.” 
Once again the storm arose 

To its height round Lathom House, 
Desperate Cavaliers, on foes, 

Sallying for the Earl’s brave spouse. 
Roundhead shot came pouring in, 

Sthiting fiercely on the walls, 
And a loud incessant din 

Echoed through the oaken halls. 
Brief relief was drawing near ; 

Rupert on his march to York, 
Turned aside, and, sore in fear, 

Rigby stayed his bloody work. 
Often toasted at carouse, 

After skirmish fierce, or foray, 
Was the siege of Lathom House, 

And the Countess famed in story: 


Unless we are mistaken, the 
“ Voice of Summer” is an imitation, 
and a very good imitation, of the 
minor poems of Milton. It is an 
exceedingly pretty little thing ; easy 
in its rhythm, removed from the com- 
monplace in its style, and breathing 
the true spirit of poetry throughout. 
“The Voice of Summer” appeared 
in our number for July, 1871. 

The specimen selected will, we 
venture to think, incline the reader 
to inspect the other contents of the 
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little volume for himself. Among 
the other pieces which we cannot 
further particularise, we may mention 
“Chatterbox ”—which is evidently 
a portrait from the life—and “ Bala- 
clava.” 

Perhaps the least satisfactory, is 
“Wee G. G.;” which introduces a 
poem, out of place in serious poetry. 
Nor do we think “Tares in the 
Wheat” so good as several of the 
others,—the idea is not very novel, 
and the style is more common-place 
than is usual with Mr. Hannay. 

There is, however, so much to 
praise generally, that we need feel 
little reluctance or hesitation in with- 
holding praise in such isolated cases 
as these, especially as throughout 
the book, there is nothing which the 
critic can blame. 


RHEINGOLD.! 


The Spenserian stanza has always 
been a favourite with poets, although 
it is difficult to understand why so 
complex a form of poetic expression 
should find favour with young 
writers. It requires a command of 
language, and a facility of rhyme 
which very few men possess. The 
examples of its complete mastery 
are rare, and the ten-syllabled cou- 
plet so admirably employed by Pope, 
Goldsmith, and Crabbe, is much 
better adapted to convey thought, 
feeling, and sentiment.in the hands 
of authors not gifted with that sin- 
gularly happy choice of expression 
which belongs to poets like Byron 
or Burns. Language with them was 
plastic as wax, and they embodied 
their ideas and fancies in it with 
the ready facility with which bees 
convey the virtue and sweetness of 
flowers into honeycomb. Song came 
from them as naturally as light from 
the sun or water from the rill ; and 
words, in whatever form they were 


1 Rheingold ; by J. B. Fosbroke. Provost and Co., London. 


2 The Cairns of Iona and other Poems ; by Alessie Bond. 


London’: Simkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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required, as the leaves on the 

branches of a tree in the pleasant 

days of spring. The author of 

“ Rheingold” is a young writer, and 

to crudeness of thought adds a sin- 

gularly ill-adapted ear for verbal 
music. His subject is practical, but 
his treatment of the beautiful le- 
gendsjof Germany|shows his “’pren- 
tice hand.” He lacks condensation 
and polish, and readily accepts 
whatever imagery or rhyme comes 
first to hand. “The Bridal of For- 
tinbray ” will illustrate our criticism, 
and probably satisfy the readers of 

Mr. J. B. Fosbroke. 

“<The mass was sung, the vows were said; 
And Fortinbray’s young knight arose 
To lead the bride with whom he wed.” 

We very much prefer to 


this 
jangling rhythm “ I] Penseroso.” 


** The story of Cambuscan bold 
Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 
And who had Canace to wife.’ 


THE CAIRNS OF IONA® 


With the pleasant sound of Iona 
comes a flood of saintly memories, 
poetic fancies, and the grand passage 
about the “ Ruins of Iona,” so fami- 
liar to the reacers and students of 
Dr. Johnson. Alessie Bond writes 
about this classic island with en- 
thusiasm, feeling, fine fancy, and 
poetic power. How vivid her de- 
scription, terse, and pictorial! 


** Jura, with a majesty of darkness 
Round her three sublime, defiant cones, 
Save when, flashed behind them, red the 
sunset 
Lights a fiery way to golden thrones. 


“ Skye, that frowns upon the struggling 
morning, 
Darkened with the strife of clouds and 
waves ; 
Bute,with all her vassal rocks, and Islay— 
Staffa, with her dim cathedral caves.” 


The poems in this tasteful little 


Dublin: George Herber 
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volume are distinguished by a fer- 
vent tone of pure religious feeling 
and sacred subjects are written of 
in language, tender, delicate, and 
expressive. There is with this de- 
vout earnestness, too, a strong vein 
of humanity, which makes effective 
appeal to the finer chords of the 
heart. Who can read without emo- 
tion such lines as the following ? and 
who, in reading them, is not troubled 


by sad recollections and memories 
of the past ? 
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TIIE ANGEL SISTER. 
Say, in the years to come 
Will they remember 
Their own little Ethel, 
The beam of November ? 
How they have loved her, 
And how they have missed her, 
Ethel, the angel, 
The wee cherub sister ?” 


We could readily multiply quota- 
tions from this charming collection 
of poems, but those already given 
will, we are certain, awaken curiosity 
about “ The Cairns of Iona.” 
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Now, when James Harland so fool- 
ishly fled away from the cry of the 
villagers his mind was in a wild state 
of confusion—the one instinct of 
self-preservation being the only thing 
remaining to him. Moved by this, 
as he heard the footsteps of his pur- 
suers following close behind, he 
turned and leaped through the hedge 
to the left, gained the wood which 
clothes the side of Slievedermot, and 
soon got clear of all sounds or signs 
of pursuit. Then, as he emerged 
out of the wood on to the brow of 
the hill, and as the cool air of night 
breathed about his fevered brow, he 


began to recognise the folly he had 
been guilty of, and the fearful danger 
into which it had plunged him. 


Now he dare not go back. His 
flight in the eyes of the peope would 
be proof sufficient of his guilt, and 
he knew well how difficult it is for 
innocence suspected, even by the 
vulgar, to clear itself even before the 
unbiassed. 

So he sat down upon the hill, and 
gazed in a half-stupid manner at the 
placid lough lying apparently at his 
feet, at the heavens so calm and pure 
spreading above, and at the solemn 
mountains closing in all round. 

While he looked all thoughts of 
his own danger vanished away, and 
he only remembered the face of his 
dead love as he gaw it lying in the 
road at the foot of the hill, stained 
with blood, and marked by lines of 
suffering and pain. ‘Then this, too, 
began to grow dim, and he ques- 
tioned himself if it were not all a 
hideous dream from which he had 
not yet awakened. 


VII. 


GRAVEYARD. 


Presently he found that it was 
only too true. 

The wail of the caoine rose up 
to him from the valley, borne on 
the light gust of southern wind which 
blew in his face. Even her name— 
the name he thought sweetest in all 
the earth—came to him mingled 
with the cries. He started to his 
feet, and moved as if he would go 
and join the crowd clustered round 
her dead body, if only to get one 
more glance of her face’ then die, 
should the people will it so. 

But in the swift alternations of 
feeling which came over him this 
notion soon disappeared, and he 
turned and hurried away from the 
sights and sounds which reminded 
him of the tragedy just enacted. 
With a wild, hurried step he plunged 
further and further into the hills, 
and at last in their depths, far from 
all sounds save that of the breeze 
sighing among the long mountain 
grass, or still longer heather, he sank 
upon his knees exhausted. Then 
when he sank he lay down, and, 
wearied with exertion and the ex- 
citement he had passed through, 
sank to sleep. 

Next day the indecision which 
had marked his conduct on the pre- 
vious nights till held sway over him ; 
and though half-a-dozen times he 
decided to venture down into the 
lowlands, he each time turned back 
again when they came in sight ; and 
as the hours went on he felt the 
barrier against his return to the world 
grow stronger and stronger. Every 
failure to overcome himself built up 
the wall higher and higher, until in 
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the end he ceased to struggle, and 
calmly sank down under the fate 
which he felt had overtaken him. 

But on the second day hunger 
began to make itself felt, and towards 
evening became so unbearable that, 
careless of the consequences, he tot- 
tered to the nearest cottage and 
prayed for food. 

A basket containing potatoes, a 
dish with butter, and a porringer full 
of creamy milk was set before him. 
When he had stifled the cravings of 
hunger he all at once became con- 
scious of the fact that his charitable 
hostess and her friends were dis- 
cussing Nora’s death and detailing 
her virtués. 

He was about to join them in this 
when, as if indeed he were a criminal, 
his courage failed him, and he listened 
to them instead, the while he pre- 
tenged to be as busy as ever in satis- 
fying his hunger. 

Gradually he learned all that had 
taken place, from the moment when 
he fled away until that day; and 
also the fact that on the morrow 
Nora’s funeral was to take place. 
He heard of Hugh Lacy’s bitter 
grief, and he half repented the hard 
thoughts which rose in his mind 
against his rival. Then, when the 
good people changed the subject of 
conversation, he rose from his seat, 
thanked them for their hospitality, 
and staggered back to his hiding- 
place among the hills. 

But on his way thither he felt his 
heart stirred by an intense desire to 
follow her he loved to her last rest- 
ing-place ; and this time the desire 
did not fade away or his courage fail 
him, but both grew stronger and 
Stronger every moment. 

When the first star appeared in 
the sky he turned his back upon the 
hills, and hastened as fast as his feet 
could carry towards his mother’s 
house in Hilltown. 

Here, when he arrived, he found 
it silent and deserted, and for a mo- 
ment his heart sank within him at 
the imagination of some evil happen- 
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ing to her. But while he looked at 
the dark silent cottage the door was 
opened and his mother appeared. 
Then she came out, closed the door 
to behind her, locked it, and, pass- 
ing out through the little gate, 
hurried away to the village. 

Scarcely had she disappeared 
when he clambered over the gate, 
opened the door with the key which 
he usually carried, and entered the 
home which was his, almost like a 
thief in the night. 

He scribbled a word or two of 
consolation for his mother on the 
fly-leaf of the Bible, which lay open 
on the little table by the window, 
then hurried away to his own room, 
and shortly appeared wrapped in a 
cloak which had covered him from 
many a bitter winter blast. Then, 
after a lingering glance round the 
little place in which he had been so 
happy once, and in which he had 
dreamed such wonderful day dreams, 
he turned his back upon it and hied 
to the hills once more. 

** Now,” said he to himseif, as he 
wandered along, “‘on the morrow I 
shall follow her to her last home, no 
matter what may happen to me. 
And what need I care should they 
take my life? it is a burden to me 
now.” 

But he did not follow her to the 
grave after all. The time mentioned 
by the hospitable mountaineers as 
that when the funeral was to take 
place was incorrect, and when he 
arrived at John O’Brien’s he found 
that it had left there a couple of 
hours before. Then he wandered 
away slowly wherever his footsteps 
led him. 

At last, weary and heart-sick, he 
found himself about midnight on the 
road opposite the lonely graveyard 
where Nora had been laid to rest. 
With a wild yearning to even kiss 
the earth that covered her, he 
scrambled through the hedge which 
fenced the place, and with bowed 
head stumbled about among the 
rueful mounds, peering here and 
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there for the fresh-turned earth or 
newly-planted sods that marked her 
grave. 

For some time he stumbled about 
unable to find any trace of what he 
sought ; then all at once he remem- 
bered that the, burying-place of the 
family of the O’Brien’s lay at the 
other side of the ruins. He had 
been present at the funeral of Nora’s 
mother, and he was sure Nora must 
be laid in the same grave, or, at any 
rate, one beside it. 

Drawing his cloak closer round 
him, he mounted the fallen ruins, 
and stcod a moment there, his figure 
outlined against the sky, while he 
gazed into the darkness beyond. 
Then as he prepared toklescend, an 
involuntary sigh escaped him, while 
he raised his arms in a gesture of 
despair. 

Next moment a wild shriek an- 
swered his cry ; the noise of the fall 
of some heavy body sounded almost 
under his feet, and away between 
him and the dim light in the northern 
sky hurried in terrified flight four or 
five figures. For an instant he felt 
also as if he should fly; but this 
thought faded away, and he called 
after the fugitives instead. 

But his cry hastened their flight ; 
and when he saw that they would 
not return, he descended towards 
the grave.” 

When he had almost reached it, 
something came in his way, and he 
stumbled forward and fell upon a 
mound of earth newly turned. As 
he raised himself an open grave 
yawned before him. His heart stood 
still 2 moment, and a low cry es- 
caped his lips. 

But next instant he scrambled to 
his feet, and sought for the obstacle 
which had thrown him. 

Heavens! it was a coffin! A 
coffin, too, which held a bedy! For 
when he put out his hand and 
touched it, it felt weighty and solid. 

“What,” he asked himself — 
“what terrible secret have I stum- 
bled upon ?” 
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He put forth his hand again and 
touched the coffin once more. Damp 
earth clung to it. The coffin had 
been in a grave, and was now disin- 
terred ! 

“Oh! God! if it should be Nora 
whose sleep they have violated 
thus?” he muttered, while his heart 
grew sick at the thought, and his 
body so weak that he could not 
move. 

Next moment an accession of 
strength came to him, and a wild 
desire to answer his own question 
hurried him into action. 

He stooped down on his knees 
beside the coffin, and with fierce 
nervous fingers tore at the strongly- 
fastened lid. It resisted his utmost 
attempts to tear it open, and he 
dared not break it in violently at 
the top lest he should mutilate the 
face which lay beneath. 

Still he persisted until his nails 
were broken off at the quick, and 
his fingers bleeding. ‘‘hen he lay 
back panting with exertion, and put 
out his hands on either side. One 
of them touched something cold 
which he at first took to be a stone, 
but immediately afterwards found to 
be an iron weapon—a long, heavy 
chisel, which had been dropped by 
the frightened figures who fled at his 
approach. 

“Ha! this is the very thing I 
want!” he cried, joyfully, as he 
grasped the chisel and set to work 
again. 

In a short time the lid gave way, 
and the coffin disclosed its awful 
contents. 

Then James Harland drew back, 
his heart filled with awe at the sight 
of the grave clothes which covered 
the dead body, hiding even the face 
from the gaze of any irreverent in- 
truder. Then, after a while, with 
the gentlest touch possible to con- 
ceive, he lifted one end of the thick 
white veil which lay across the face, 
and slowly raised it, and laid it back 
upon the breast. 

Immediately a low sigh, as soft as 
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the wind blowing through the long 
grass, sounded in his ears, and his 
hand, which yet lingered about the 
veil, was moved as bya breathing of 
the dead body. 

A wild cry, mingled of many pas- 
sions, burst from his lips. Joy, 
anger, hope, and terror pulled him 
at once different ways; but hope 
conquered, and held him where he 
knelt. Shaking in every nerve, he 
leaned over the coffin, and looked 
in the face of its occupant. 

Father of Heaven ! it was his own 
Nora! his own darling Nora, whose 
sleep had been broken in upon, 
whose coffin he had pulled asunder, 
whose face looked stonily up into 
his ! 

For a moment anger and indigna- 
tion held him. ‘Then these gave 
way to joy—joy that he had seen 
her face once more—joy that he 
might once more kiss her cold lips 
and bid her good-bye, even though 
in death. And was it true that she 
was dead? Did he indeed hear a 
sigh a moment ago? 

He looked in her face and lis- 
tened long and eagerly, but not even 
a breath moved the still lips. Then 
he stooped closer and pressed his 
warm cheek to hers—so cold, so 
cold. ‘Tears rained down from his 
eyes, and his face changed until his 
lips met hers. ‘Twice or thrice he 
kissed her, lingeringly, passionately ; 
then angry with himself that he had 
even dared to touch her, he put 
down his hand and drew up the veil, 
laid it over her pale, cold face, and 
leaned back with a groan. 

In this position it seemed as if a 
strange kind of sleep or charm fell 
upon him—a charm which lasted for 
some time, and was broken bya 
plaintive voice as of some one far 
beneath the earth crying to him. 

* A dream! a dream !” he said, as 
he opened his eyes and looked up. 

But the low wail sounded in his 
ears, and starting, he answered it 
with a cry of joy. 


The voice was the voice of 
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Nora, and of Nora alive, and not 
dead. 

“Oh! Lord of Heaven!” he 
exclaimed, as he leaped to his 
feet like a madman. “She is yet 
alive !” 

Then he dropped down again, 
and bending over her, drew back 
the thick veil once more, hoping yet 
fearing. 

Ah! when was ever there such 
joy in the world before? When a 
mother receives home the long-lost 
son from far beyond the sea? When 
a heart first hears the confession that 
it is loved? When a man first clasps 
to his breast the bride of his love? 
Nay, none of these is equal to the 
joy which filled the poor dominie’s 
heart as he saw the lips of his dar- 
ling move, and heard her voice mur- 
muring in his ear. She had come 
baek to him from the grave—from 
the jaws of death itself. She was 
his at last! 

Ah! a dark shadow passed over 
his soul—the face of Hugh Lacy 
rose between them. She was not 
his—never would be his! She was 
the wife of another ! 

The thought sobered him and 
brought him down to dull earth 
again—down to the sense to see 
that his raptures were foolishness, 
that action was now the only wis- 
dom. 

Immediately he set to work, Her 
eyes were not yet opened, her voice 
was as yet only a wail, and she knew 
not what was passing around. But 
he stooped over her and slackened 
the bandages which were around her 
face ; undid, with fearful fingers, the 
fastenings which held her arms bound 
to her sides. Then he lifted her 
head slightly, and placed under it 
his coat, which he had taken off and 
folded up for that purpose ; all the 
while he murmured incoherent words 
of hope. 

Scarcely had her head been raised 
when the low wail changed into 
words—weak yet distinct ; 

“ Help! help! help!” 
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Then her eyes opened, and, with 
the strange astonished look of a 
child, she gazed up in her saviour’s 
face. 

“* Ah, what a terrible dream I have 
had, and how ill I have been,” she 
murmured, after a while. “ But why 
did you not come to see me sooner ? 
I sent for you often, and I was 
afraid I should die before I saw you. 
I have so much to tell you—so— 
much—to—tell” —— 

Her eyes closed by gentle degrees, 
and her voice died away in a sigh. 
Then even her breathing ceased, 
and it seemed as if indeed she had 
but come to life again to make her 
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death even more bitter to him than 
it had been. 

“ Nora! my love! my darling ! my 
life! do not die,” he cried, as he 
lifted her head. ‘Speak to me, 
open your eyes, and look on me 
once more !” 

But she neither spoke nor moved ; 
and, in the unendurable agony of 
his heart, a long, wild, woful cry 
burst from his lips, floated up into 
the air, and echoed again and again 
by the hills, floating round them in 
a hundred tones. 

Then fainted and fell back on the 
earth, 


CHAPTER Viti 


AMONG THE ILI, 


James HaArLanpb’s unconscious- 
ness was not of long duration. When 
he awoke the noise of a country cart 
coming along the road towards the 
graveyard sounded in his ears. Pre- 
sently the driver, as he drew near to 
the hedge of the place, began to 
whistle loudly, then his whistling 
changed into a song, and in rather 
boisterous fashion he trolled forth 
again and again the chorus,— 

For I will travel through snow and through 
sleet 
If you do come with me, my Brown Girl 

Sweet. 

Harland started to his feet and 
advanced towards the fence. Next 
moment, in the midst of his loudest 
glorifications of the Brown Girl 
sweet, the carter came to a sudden 
stop. The schoolmaster looked at 
him over the hedge, and the school- 
master’s voice requested him to stop. 
Terror caused him to grasp the 
reins and pull back his horse for an 
instant, next he lifted his whip, 
cried out wildly to the astonished 
animal, and urged it forward at the 
top of its speed. 

But the carter’s eagerness to escape 


the ghostly companion which called 
at him out of the graveyard defeated 
its own object. A few yards of a 
hurried gallop, and then, a stone 
catching one of its feet, the horse 
stumbled and fell forward. The 
driver was hurled into the soft ditch, 
where he lay for a few moments 
dazed but unhurt. 

3efore he could reach the head 
of his horse the schoolmaster had 
passed the fence, and lifting the 
weight of the shafts off the animal 
it scrambled to its feet. ‘Then the 
carter rose and was about to fly, 
leaving behind him both horse and 
cart. But Harland called to him 
not to fear; and gaining courage 
enough to look at the supposed 
ghost, the poor fellow discovered it 
to be the dominie who had been 
charged with Nora’s death. Then 
he drew near at once, laughing fool- 
ishly at the terror which made him 
attempt to fly. 

“Glad to see ve alive an’ well, 
Master Harland—very glad,” stam- 
mered the poor fellow. ‘“ Why, I 
took ye for a ghost.” 

“Yes, I see you did,” replied the 
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schoolmaster ; but no matter about 
that now. I want your help for an 
hour or two.” 

“For a week if ye like, Master 
Harland. Lord bless ye, I’ll do any- 
thin’ ye like to ax me short, ov man- 
slaughter.” 

“T want you to help me to save 
a life. Come on—follow me as quick 
as you can,” replied the school- 
master, as he scrambled through the 
fence into the graveyard, and hasten- 
ed towards the place where he had 
left Nora. 

The carter followed, but rather 
slowly, and in a state half of wonder- 
ment, half of terror. 

As Harland drew near the open 
coffin, to his joy he heard Nora’s 
wailing voice call out his name, and 
next moment he was bending beside 
her and whispering to her that he 
was at hand. She looked in his 
face, and he could see that though 
she closed her eyes again, and sank 
back as into a sleep, that she had 
recognised him. Then he cried to 
the carter, and the worthy fellow 
drew near. 

“Now, said Harland, “help me 
to lift the poor girl out of her deadly 
prison. ‘The sooner she is away from 
this place, and all its terrible sur- 
roundings, the better chance she has 
to recover.” 

The carter looked down and be- 
held the open coffin at his feet, and 
the pale face of Nora gazing up into 
his face. He uttered a low cry of 
terror and turned to fly ; but Harland 
reached out a hand and plucked him 
back. 

“Don’t fly, for the love of Heaven !” 
he cried—‘‘ don’t fly and leave me 
here helpless to move her. She is 
no ghost—she is alive, and not dead, 
though she has been buried and 
prayed for !” 

** Not dead !” muttered the poor 
fellow, as he allowed Harland to 
draw him back towards the coffin 
“not dead! and yet she’s been 
buried! What does it mean ?” 

**Oh, a mistake has been com- 
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mitted—a terrible mistake !” replied 
Harland. “ But while we are talking 
here she may die. You are no 
coward ; stoop and help me.” 

Thus appealed to the carter al- 
lowed himself ‘to touch the body 
with one finger ; and then the touch 
having somehow assured him further, 
he at once set to draw her from the 
coffin. 

Presently this was accomplished ; 
and carrying her body in his arms, 
and preceded by his companion, 
Harland made for the gate. Here, 
after a few attempts to undo the 
hasp, the carter growing as anxious 
as the schoolmaster, wrenched off the 
lock with an angry twist. Then 
Nora was placed in the cart, the 
straw which it contained and the 
coats of the men who had saved her 
forming a bed. 

“ Now,” said Harland, when Nora 
had been carefully placed, and while 
he knelt beside her in the cart, 
“where shall we take her? and how 


shall we take her? and how shall 





we procure a doctor at once to save 
her ?” 

“Come home with me ; or, if you 
like it better, do you drive home and 
I will run to Hilltown for the doctor,” 
replied the carter, who waiked by the 
head of the horse. 

“Oh,” cried the weak voice of 
Nora, suddenly and with anxiety in 


its tone, “do not send for any doc- 
tor; I shall get well without one; 
and if I do not what matter is it ?” 

“Oh, Nora darling! Nora avour- 
neen !” cried Harland, “if you 
should die now, after having come 
back to me from the jaws of death, 
I should go mad. You must live, 
But why do vou object to let me 
send for some one to make you welh 
again ?” 

“* Because I am well, though weak 
—because, now that I see what has 
happened to me, I must remain dead 
to the world—dead as if indeed the 
grave which held mean hour ago 
held me still. And you must take 
me somewhere where I shall never 
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see his face again. But I am weak, 
and I would like to sleep. Take 
me away—far away—where I shail 
never see him again — never — 
never ”-—-— 

Her speech died away in low 
murmurs, and her, eyes closed again. 

“Oh, Connor,” said Harland to 
the carman, “ did you hear what she 
said? How is it to be done? how 
are we to save her and yet hide her 
from all the world ?” 

The carter scratched his head con- 
fusedly for a moment, then, with a 
start, cried out: 

“T have it, Master Harland. I 
know a place up among the hills, 
above Lough Shannagh, where ye 
could live for fifty years as comfort- 
able as kings, without a livin’ sowl 
ivir as much as suspectin’ it.” 

“What kind of place is it? 
cave ?” 

“Yes ; a cave with as much room 
in it as the new chapel over beyont. 
An’ it’s as sweet an’ dry as the best 
room in Hilltown Lodge.” 

“Yes,” replied Harland, after a 
moment’s thoughtful pause, “that 
will do for a while, so far as secrecy 
is concerned. But how about a bed 
for her? how about food in a place 
so far away from all the world ?” 

* Whisht, avick, nivir ye fear for 
that,” replied the carter. ‘“! Do ye 
think it’s a haythen land yer in an’ 
not a Christian? Why, sure an’ 
doesn’t the road to Lough Shannagh, 
up be Spelga brae, run past my wee 
cottack at Kinahalla; an’ hasn’t 
Biddy always got a blanket or two 
to spare, an’ a bite an’ a sup that'll 
keep ye for many a day to come? 
Lave all that to me, an’ if I don’t 
get the poor darlint there as clane 
an’ dacent a bed as ivir covered a 
Christian, an’ a bit to eat, an’ per- 
haps a drop to drink as well, me 
name’s not Connor Gagan.” 

* God bless you, Connor,” replied, 
Harland, ina ferventtone. “ And if 
ever it comes that I should be able to 
repay you | shall not forget the debt.” 

“Tut! tut! master dear,” cried 
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the ‘carter, “there’s not much of a 
debt in all I’ve promised to do for 
ye, or rather for the poor coleen 
lyin’ there. I’d do as much for wan 
of the Murphys, the divil resave 
them, if I seen they needed me help 
as she does. But ”—turning to the 
mare—“ gee up, ould mare; don’t 
ye see ye’ve got dacent folks about ?” 

Harland did not reply, but busied 
himself looking into Nora’s face, and 
listening with anxious suspense to 
her breathing. 

Presently they were under the 


shadow of Kinahalla plantation, and 
ne in sight. 





Connor’s house cai 

“Now, Master Harland,” cried 
Connor, as he threw the reins to the 
schoolmaster, “Til go forward an’ 
see if the way’s clear. Although 
Biddy’s not much givin to gossipin’ 
or collogin’ with folks, still there 
might be wan or two cratures about 
that ye wuddent like to see ye.” 

* All right, Connor,” replied Har- 
land ; and Connor darted away with 
a light foot and soon disappeared. 

A few minutes later and the old 
mare, who knew the road too well 
to go astray, reached the door of the 
cottage. 

Then Connor, and his good wife 
Bridget, came running out, and the 
good wife urged strongly that Nora 
should be brought into their dwelling 
and attended to there. 

But Harland would not consent; 
though, when he looked up at the 
dark bleak hills, whose bitterness he 
had already felt, then in through the 
open door to the warmth and com- 
fort of the homely cottage, his reso- 
lution to carry out Nora’s wish al- 
most failed him. 

** Look at them cold, bitter hills,” 
cried Mrs, Gagan, “an’ look at the 
purty coleen so pale an’ deathly 
lookin’. Aren’t ye afeard the very 
look ov thim ‘ill half kill her whin 
she opens her eyes ?” 

“Tt isn’t the place I should like 
to take her,” replied Harland. “ But 
what am I to do? She has passed 
through an awful trial, and the-very 
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sight or name of the man whose 
name she bears would almost kill 
her. Were I to keep her here she 
would be in eternal unrest; in the 
hills she will be at peace. Their 
bleakness, loneliness, and quietude 
will reassure her. Yes, yes, I must do 
as she wishes, and you will help me to 
make it as easy to her as possible ?” 
S that he was not to be 
moved the kind-he: woman de- 
sisted, and at once commenced t 
show her thy and _ hospitality 
in another five or six 
minutes a bed and bedclothes were 
placed in the cart, food sufficient 
for two or three days, and poteen 
for a month were bundled into 
hamper and carried out to the door. 
Then Mrs. Gagan climbed into t 
cart, and with care, yet in a 
very few moments, managed to 
transfer Nora fri the couch 
which she lay to the yet softer one 
just 
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Ear y next day the open grave in 
Clonduff Graveyard was discovered 
by passing drover, and befor 
evening the country for miles around 
rang with the news 
Snortly fter the discovery 
police were on the spot, and severa 
of the instruments used by the would 
be body-snatchers were picked 
These articles proved to the autl 
rities beyond a doubt that the bo 
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Then wrapping the clothes ten- 
derly round the poor girl, and kiss- 
ing her, Mrs. Bridget descended 
into the road. 

Connor handed up the hamper, 

ed on to one shaft, caught the 

reins from Harland, and, crying 
usly to his old mare, set her 
1 towards the hill 


] 


hills. His wife 
wished them good luck, and stood 
at the door looking after them with 
1n anxious look until they were lost 
to her in the darkness. 
1e steep brae 
of Spelga had been conquered, the 
broad waste of the Deers’ Meadow 
crossed, and Slieve Lough Shannagh 


r n d. 


+ ™ J 
[wo hours later tl 


But ere this Nora had regained 

peech and her strength so far 

s to be able to walk into the 

micniy cave which had been chosen 

s her refuge, and which was destined 
to be her home for many days. 


ER . as 
rRIED 
urd for the di covery of the 
( nals by the authorities. 
Stull, neither the criminals nor the 
ly were to found, and in a 
short time tl ‘xcitement died out, 
the amat r detectives who 
busied themselves in the affair turned 
to something fresher. 

And while the world first, and the 
in autho afterwards, busied 
elves si i for the dead 

, Nora er tronger and move 

ke every day. ‘The school- 
I r watcne over her and gratified 
| ery wish with the fidelity of a 
a He visited the carter’s cot- 
tage every night, walking many long 
! s to and fro. In shine or storm 
he went on these journeys all the 
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step, born of his desire to be back 
with her ;then he would return up 
the steep braes laden with articles 
for her use, his feet ready to sink 
from under him at every step, while 
his spirit urged him on yet faster. 
And on his return, while she slept 
in the driest corner of the great cave, 
he would, despising rain or storm, 


and snatch a hasty, broken sleep, 
or sit there and watch and listen 
lest any evil should come nigh. 

All this time he kept near to her, 
yet so far apart from her that she 
had little communion with him, He 
seemed to fear to approach her as 
of old—to treat her in the old, 
familiar fashion. Gradually he grew 
colder and more distant, until a 
last it might have seemed to any one 


who could have seen him that he 
served her because he could not 
help it, and not because of love for 
her. 

But Nora knew him too well to 
think thus of him. She saw, too, 
that his coldness caused him pain, 
and she busied herself to devise 
means whereby he might be relieved 
from attendance on her — means 
which would be acceptable to him. 

Several plans occurred to her, but 
to her astonishment he rejected them 
all. No, he would stay by her until 
the time came when she could claim 
another protector. 

He did not tell her of the terrible 
charge which had been brought 
against himself. He knew that on 
the instant when she became aware 
of his dauger she would have re- 
moved it by appearing before the 
world, though sacrificing herself in so 
doing. 

In this ignorance of his danger, 
one night, after his return from the 
carter’s cottage, she broached to him 
a new design for his relief from the 
voluntary slavery he was undergoing. 
She longed much, she said, to let 
her father know that she was alive 
and well—to see him and speak with 
him once more ; indeed, to tell him 
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all her story since she left on her 
bridal tour, and to place herself 
under his protection as a dutiful 
child. Would he go and tell her 
father as gently as possible the good 
news that she was alive ? would he 
bring that father to her ? 

When first she put the question 
to him he faltered a little, but after 
a while he promised to do as she 
desired. Then he left her hurriedly 
and prepared for the journey. 

“Now,” said she, when he re 
turned to take his leave of her, 
“remember I am dead to all the 
world except to my father. Let no 
other power on earth mo\ you to 
say that I am alive, or that you know 
aught of me. 
rather than be claimed 
by Hugh Lacy.” 

“Trust me, Nora,” h ied; I 
shall do as you desire. No power 
on earth shall move me to speak a 
word except to your father. But 
before 1 go let me warn you not to 
be alarmed should I not return at 
once. I willsee Conner Gagan, and 
ask him to look after you until I 
return or your father appears.” 

He took her hand in his, held it 
lingeringly for a while, then, with 
a sudden motion, dropped it and 
turned away. She waved her hand 
to him as he sped round the side of 
the hill and disappeared out of sight. 

When he was gone a su 


For I would die again 
as his wife 





lden lone 
liness, such as she had not felt be- 
fore, fell upon Nora. It seemed to 
her as if she had seen t last of 
James Harland ; taken her last fare- 


<a 
well of him; 


1 


as if she had sent him 


away from her on a mission of danger 
from which he would never return. 
While she sat and reason with 
nay, even laughed at rself for 
such foolish thoughts they grew upon 
her all the more, and at | she rose 
and hurried out on the hill side with 
the wild hopé that she might yet be 


able to bring him back. but he was 
gone—far gone from her, and all her 
cries to him to come back were 
utterly unheard. 
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Then she returned and laid her- 
self down upon her bed and tried to 
sleep. But no sleep came to her, 
and the fear of never seeing him 
again grew stronger and stronger 
every moment. 

At last daylight peeped in at the 
entrance of the cave, and, glad at 
its appearance, she rose and went 
out. 

She looked round, and for the first 
time felt the strange power of soli- 
tude, of being surrounded by the 
speechless, everlasting hills, far from 
all of human kind. Then she climbed 
the hill, and, standing on its topmost 
peak, gazed all round in hopes that 
he might somewhere appear in the 
tar distance. 

No living thing appeared in view. 
Then she sat down, and, while the 
fear still clung round her heart, 
watched and waited for his returning. 
Morning died out and mid-day came 
on. ‘This, too, passed away, and 
the dim clouds of the evening rose 
up in the east. Then night followed 
quickly, and, fearing lest he should 
return and find her gone, she hurried 
down the hill-side and re-entered the 
cave. He had not come, and, hun- 
gry and weary with her long watching 
on the top of the hill, she lay down 
on her bed and fell asleep. 

Presently it seemed to her, though 
in realityafter some hourshad passed, 
she began to dream. At first her 
dream was wild and incoherent, but 
after a little it began to assume some- 
thing of form. She felt herself once 
more in the grave, the heavy earth 
heaped over her, the mourners walk- 
ing away and leaving her to her long, 
long sleep; then the voices of the 
sacrilegious wretches who had saved 
her life sounded in her ears, the 
grave was opened, and she was 
brought forth. She felt the air of 
heaven upon her face, and life re- 
turning to her limbs. Then she 
heard James Harland’s voice, and 
samehow saw his face as he drew 
near. It was full of anguish, and 
her heart yearned to him. She strove 
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to open her lips and speak, when, 
with a wild cry, the men who had 
disinterred her flung themselves upon 
James Harland, hurled him to the 
earth, then dragged him forward and 
threw him head foremost into the 
grave from which she had been taken. 
In an instant the earth which had 
covered her, was heaped upon him, 
and while it yet heaved with his 
strugglings, and was pierced with his 
hoarse cries, she struggled from the 
grave-clothes which held her, and 
rushed to deliver him. But half-a- 
dozen strong hands held her back. 

‘Then she burst into a loud cry, 
wakened, and found herself standing 
in the centre of the cave, with fierce 
eyes glaring at her on all sides, and 
strong, rough hands holding her in 
an iron grasp. 

“Oh, who are you? why do you 
hold me?” cried Nora, as her eyes 
met those of the men who held her. 
* You will break my arm.” 

“ An’ sarve ye right, too,” growled 
the man. ‘What the divil brought 


ye here? Come a-spyin’ ?” 
“No, no!” cried Nora; “I am 
no spy. I have been here for days, 


and I did not think that any one 
else knew such a place existed. But 
it does not belong to you more than 
to me, and you have no right to hurt 
me as you are doing.” 

“Lord bless uz!” cried the man, 
as he dropped her arm, and step- 
ping back a pace, looked in her face 
with a look half wonder, half amuse- 
ment, “I niver did see such a 
plucky wan in all me life. Now, 
don’t ye know what we are? Don’t 
ye know that we’d think as little ov 
cuttin’ yer weasan’, if we thought 
ye’d bin a-spyin’ ov us, as we'd 
think ov’ atin’ our breakfast ?” 

Nora’s face grew pale, then flush- 
ed all over. It paled because of the 


fear which his speech aroused ; it 


flushed because of his bold, lewd 
look of admiration. But notwith- 
standing this, she looked him brave- 
ly in the face. 

**T do not know what you are nor 
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what your power,” she replied, bold- 
ly ; “but I know that if the taking 
of my life seems so small a thing 
to you you must be evil, lawless 
men.” 

** Lawless men!” echoed the man. 
“ Yes, that’s jist what we are. We 
hate an’ defy all law that ivir was 
wur made—we’re smugglers, me lady 
—smugglers, an’ wan or two other 
things much the same. How do ye 
like uz now?” 

Nora’s heart sank within her at 
the sound of the fearful name of 
smuggler ; and, lifting her eyes and 
glancing around to find some con- 
firmation of his words, she saw at a 
moment that he had spoken the 
truth. 

In a’ heap in the middle of the 
floor, a few yards distant, were some 
thirty or forty rolls of tobacco; ina 
corner at the other side of the place 
were a number of kegs, and on the 
shoulders of most of the men were 
yet packages, which doubtless held 
silks or laces, or other light but 
taxable articles. At this she bent 
her head and remained silent. 

“Now,” said the man who had 
spoken to her, as he turned towards 
his companions, “what is to be 
done with this piece of goods ?” 

“ Well, O’Keefe,” replied one of 
the men in a growl, and with a 
hoarse laugh, “that’s a purty ques- 
tion for ye to be after axin’ uz, Don’t 
ye know the law between uz? Why, 
of course ye’ll not flinch bekase this 
time it’s a bit ov a coleen ye’ve 
catched instead of a gosoon. Dead 
men, or women ayther, tell no 
tales.” 

“Aye, but ye see I’ve taken a 
kind ov a sort ov a notion ov the 
crature,” replied O’Keefe, as he 
glanced with a horrible leer towards 
Nora. ‘“ Ye all know how I’m a 
lone, single young man, an’ need a 
decent wife to darn me socks an’ 
look aicr me_ breeches, 


’ 


besides 


seein’ that there’s the proper num- 


ber ov »>uttons on me shirt neck. 
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Why, look here,” and he pointed to 
his rugged, hairy breast, from which 
his torn shirt had fallen back, “ ef it 
wasn’t that I wuz be nature a well- 
lookin’ chap this kind ov thing ’id 
make the girls, iviry wan ov thim, 
turn away from me in a fright. But 
you'll put me right, me darlint, in a 
jiffey.” 

Here he touched Nora under the 
chin, and strove to look pleasant. 

Nora shrank back with a face 
full of aversion, and a shiver ran 
through her frame as if she had 
been touched by some foul, creeping 
thing. 

“ Well,” said the man who had 
spoken in answer to O’Keefe’s ques; 
tion, “I know ye’ve got a way ov 
doin’ whativir ye like ; but mark me 
words, if ye do let this faymale bog- 
trottor off, an’ any harm comes ov 
it, it’s on’y yerself ’ll be to blame.” 

“Hut, tut, O'Hanlon!” cried 
O’Keefe, “ ye wur always a growler. 
But niver fear, I’ll see that no harm 
comes ov it: We'll let the crature 
off, seeing as how she didn’t come 
here to spy, but wuz here before uz. 
An’ what the devil does it matter to 
you?” continued the villian, with a 
sudden fierceness. “I’m master 
here, not you.” 

’OHanlon’s eyes flashed, he set 
his teeth firmly together, clasped his -' 
right hand, and half raised it as if to 
strike ; then with a growl of con- 
tempt, turned and walked slowly 
away to the other side of the cave. 
O’Keefe looked after him for a mo- 
ment, then suddenly wheeled round 
and faced Nora again. 

“Come, my dear,” said he, in a 
lower voice than he had hitherto 
used, and in a tone which he strove 
to make amiable, “tell uz what’s yer 
name, an’ just give me a hould ov 
yer purty fingers to show as yer 
grateful to me for savin’ ye from that 
black thief, O’Hanlon.” 

Here the fellow advanced closer 
to Nora, whilst she shrank back and 
back until the wall of the cave pre- 
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vented her further retreat. Then 
she strove to glide past him at one 
side, but he leaped forward upon 
her with wanderful agility, and ere 
a scream could escape her, clasped 
her round the waist and kissed her 
lips. 

Next moment she struggled from 
him, and, screaming wildly, fled 
away down the passage towards the 
open air. 

With a curse the villain dashed 
after her, but she was too swift for 
him, and before he had half cleared 
the passage her figure had disap- 
peared. But Fortune, the cruel jade, 
who seems to delight in showering 
favours on the unworthy, proved as 
usual unkind to her who deserved 
and needed help. Dashing out of 
the cave as fast as her feet would 
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carry her, Nora turned along the 
narrow ledge by which the hill side 
was gained. Hialf-a-dozen steps 
further in her flight, a root of 
heather caught her foot and tripped 
her up. Then, before she could 
recover her balance, she toppled 
over the ledge, and fell, with a sick- 
ening thud, on the loose stones and 
tangled shrubs at the bottom of the 
cliff. 

A low cry of despair burst from 
her one moment, the next she was 
silent in blessed unconsciousness, 

The catastrophe which had _ be- 
fallen Nora did not escape the quick 
ears of her enemy. In a few mo- 
ments he scrambled down to where 
she lay, lifted her in his arms as if 
she had been a child, and bore her 
back to the cave. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE ARREST. 


But, now, whatof James Harland ? 
Why had he not returned to the 
cave? Had aught happened to him 
worthy of being recounted ? 

Yes ; a good deal. 

On leaving Nora he set his face 
towards Hilltown, and hurried along 
thither as fast as his feet could carry 
him. His object was to reach there 
and visit his mother as night closed 
in; then later on, when midnight 
drew nigh, to sally out and make for 
John O’Brien’s by the cross country 
ways. 

As twilight began to grow dim, 
he found himself at the bleach-green 
that lies in the valley of the Bann, 
some two miles north-east of the 
village itself, having journeyed to it, as 
the crow would fly, by a straight line 
across the fields. ; 

The windows of his mother’s cot- 
tage were dark, but when he tried 
the door it opened to his touch. 


He entered and looked round. 

A weak, sickly fire smouldered on 
the hearth, sending a few struggling 
rays of light about the room, which 
but made the darkness of the 
corners and the further parts more 
visible. 

No living thing appeared, no 
voice or breath sounded in his ears. 
Then, in a whisper, he cried : 

“Mother, mother ; are you here, 
mother ? 

Next moment a figure emerged 
out of the darkness, and, with a low 
cry, flung its arms about him. 

“My son—my son!” cried his 
mother’s voice; “QO, James, my 
son!” and as he bent to kiss her 
face he found it flooded with tears. 

At this he clasped her close to 
him, but did not speak. 

“OQ, James, James!” cried she, 
in a low, fearful voice, after the 
pause had lasted fully a minute, 
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“What terrible story is this I hear 


whispered about? Is it true what 
they say of you? It cannot be—it 


isnot! O, James, it jis not true?” 
“What do they say of me, 
mother ?” 


“I cannot speak the word, James 
—I cannot speak the word. But 
you know what it is—you must 
know, or why stay away from your 
home, why hide yourself as you have 
done ?” 

“They say I have committed 
murder! Do they not ?” 

“Alas, my son, they do. But it 
isn’t true, James. Oh, for mercy’s 
sake, tell me it isn’t true !” 

“Tt is not true, mother,” replied 
the schoolmaster, very emphatically. 
** How could I raise my hand against 
Nora O’Brien—I who would lay 
down my life to serve her this very 
minute ?” 

His mother clasped herarmscloser 
about his neck, pulled his face down 
to her, and kissed him again. 

“God be praised, my child! I 
feel your words are true. Ah! look 
there !”—she pointed to the window, 
where a pale face shone in the dim 
light of the fire fora moment, then 
disappeared—“ that face has haunted 
me for nights. It is familiar to me, 
and yet I cannot recall it. But keep 
in the shadow, James ; it is the face 
of some one who bears us no good 
will.” 

She shrank back, and drew her 
son into the shadow at one side of 
the fireplace. 

** Ah,” cried Harland, as he allow- 
ed her to draw him into the shade, 
“it is his face! It is the face of 
the mur , 

A loud knocking at the door cut 
short his speech, and caused his 
mother to start forward a step or two, 
until the light of the fire shone upon 
her face, and showed it pale and full 
of sudden fear. 

The knocking was repeated, and 
then a voice cried out loudly : 


“Open |” 
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“ Ah !” cried Mrs. Harland, “it is 
the police! Away, James—fly by the 
back window. It is the police !” 

While she pointed to the window, 
she flung herself against the door, 
and held it shut with all her might. 

With quick ready fingers he undid 
the fastenings of the window, then, 
placing his hand upon the sill, he 
leaped out. 

There was a heavy collision be- 
tween his body and that of some 
other person, and next moment he 
found he had leaped into the arms 
of one of the enemies from whom he 
would have fled. 

His mother saw this, and, with a 
low cry, left her post at the door 
and tottered into the middle of the 
floor. Here she stood a moment 
or two, as if turned into a stone, 
while the door opened and the 
apartment was filled with policemen. 

When she moved again her son 
was standing before her, his arms 
drawn behind his back, and his 
wrists handcuffed together securely. 

Sobbing convulsively, she flung 
her arms round him; then, with 
wild, nervous fingers strove to pluck 
away the degrading bonds that 
marked him prisoner. But one of 
the policemen put her gently aside, 
and, with the help of another, kept 
her away from her son, while he 
was led out into the dark night, and 
away to the bitter trial that lay before 
him. 

At first she struggled with her 
keepers ; but, after awhile, when 
the footsteps of her son and of his 
captors died away, she sank on a 
chair with a moan, and apparently 
fainted. But next moment she re- 
covered herself, rose to her feet, and 
looked for the policemen to depart. 

After a word or two of consolation, 
which she listened to in silence, 
and with a look of impatience, they 
turned and left her to her grief. 

Hilltown, though a very small 
place, can boast of a couple of es~ 
tablishments for_the hire of horses 
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and cars, At one of these a horse 
and car was immediately obtained 
by the police, and guarded by a 
couple of men, and the sergeant in 
charge of the station, the school- 
master was sent on, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, to the prison at Down- 
patrick. The Spring Assizes for the 
county would be opened there in a 
day or two, and it was just possible 
that, by sending the prisoner-on at 
once, his trial could be proceeded 
with during the sitting. 

The morning of the next day 
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found James Harland safely lodged 
in one of the most dismal cells of 
the dismal prison ; and, a few hours 
later, it was decided that his name 
should be placed on the calendar, 
and his trial be taken the very first 
in the Criminal Court. 

His appearance before a magis- 
trate, his committal and other for- 
malities, were gone through so 
quickly that before night he was 
told how near was the day which 
was to decide for him no less a 
question than that of Life or Death. 








